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Rugby Union International: Wales 20 South Africa 28 

Springboks tame 
the fiery dragon 


Ian Malln at Wembley 

S COTT GIBBS was the first 
player down the tunnel at the 
end of this breathtaking 
match. He never looked back as 
Nick Mallett, the Springboks' 
coach, put a consoling arm around 
Gibbs's inconsolable team-mates 
while the chants "Wales, Wales” 
reverberated around Wembley Sta- 
dium. 

Gfbbs could not wait for the deso- 
late silence of the dressing-room. 
Because his team had believed that 
not only could they stand loe-to-loe 
with the world champions, they 
could have beaten them. 

Wales, a nation whose glorious 
history has been mocked by a 
wretched recent past, are also refus- 
ing to look back. Graham Henry, 
Ihe coach from New Zealand for 
whom tliis was a baptism of fire, 
said of the 9&-13 defeat in Pretoria 
last June: “We did not even think of 
that day. We are not dwelling on the 
past, just adapting to the present." 

Most critics had dreaded another 
thumping for Wales. Instead, the 
heavy tanks of South Africa, who 
had arrived in Britain intent on 
rolling over the four nations on suc- 
cessive Saturdays, needed to be 
extra flame-resistant. They were 
met by a dragon emerging from its 
cave and breathing fire again. 

Even the Welsh Rugby Union 
president, Sir Tasker Watkins, 
talked in doom-l aden terms in the 
match programme or “staring inRT 
an abyss" when he had witnessed 
the biggest defeat in history of a 
nfejor rugby nation five months ago. 

But only three players survived 
from that under-st re ngtli side, and 
Gibbs, the captain Robert Howtey, 
Scott Quinnell and Nell Jenkins 
have been victorious with the Lions 
in South Africa. The backbone of 
this Wales team are proud men and, 
as Howley said, “We were not pre- 


pared to be the whipping boys any 
longer." 

And so, ns the game approached 
the end of 80 minutes, the teams 
were locked at 20-20 and Wales 
seemed at least assured of a "win- 
ning draw” to match England's 
26-26 result at Twickenham last 
December which had deprived the 
All Blacks of a 100 per cent record 
for 1997. The Springboks then 
found the extra reserves that distin- 
guish great sides from good ones. 

From a line-out dose to the 
Welsh 22, Joost van tier Wes thulzen 
attacked after the ensuing maul. 
The scrum-half's pass was knocked 
into the air by Johan Erasmus and 
Andre Venter, Erasmus’s back-row 
colleague, plunged over. South 
Africa were off the ropes and six 
minutes into stoppage time. Franco 
Smith's third penally ensured a 15th 
successive Test win. 

The extra minutes hnd been 
added on by the Australian referee 
Stuart Dickinson because of injuries 
— and a streaker. 

Welsh concentration was dis- 
turbed, and the South Africans 
came storming back. Wave after 
wave of attacks crashed againsl the 
red defensive wall. Images of Stan- 
ley Baker and Rorke's Drift kept 
hoving into view, until Wales were at 
last penalised for offside and Smith 
kicked an equalising penalty. 

Wales's fate was settled, though. 
In a calamitous two-minute period 
late In the first half. After 33 min- 
~ntes the Springboks were, astonish- 
ingly. 14-0 adrift. Gareth Thomas's 
well-taken try after eight minutes 
and especially the three penalties of 
Jenkins brought back memories of 
those Lions* Test victories. 

But when Howley attempted to 
run a penalty from close to his line, 
Wales lost the ball, conceded a 
scrum and then, when their front 
row stood up, conceded a harsh 
penalty try. From the restart Pieter 



Up for grabs . . . Colin Charvis of Wales tries to steal possession off 
South Africa's Pieter Rosso uw photograph: brandon malone 


Rossouw counter-attacked, for once 
the tackle of Jenkins was mistimed, 
and Van der Westhuizen was 
handed a gift try. 

He broke Welsh hearts, but 
Henry’s plan to pick a side which 
could match the Springboks and 
play bold, ball-in-hand rugby, had 
shaken the visitors. Scotland could 
feel the backlash this Saturday. 

As Mailed said: "We get judged 
on the quality of our win rather than 
our winning. No Springbok side 
since the sixties has had this bur- 
den of expectation. We’re not look- 
ing for excuses, but it was difficult 
to prepare against a 9 ide we had not 
seen before. This was a different 
Wales, playing a different game." 

Shane Howarth. the former All 
Black who had performed so bril- 
liantly on hia Wales debut at full- 
back. offered the thought: "All the 
good work will come to nothing if 
we fall to beat Argentina next week- 
end." And he added: "How was my 
Welsh accent?” Sounded perfect, 
Shane, bach. 

Robert Armstrong adds: England, 
mindful of the major hurdles round 
the corner, took only passing satis- 
faction from their biggest interna- 


tional win over a motley collection 
of carpenters, policemen, students 
and computer consultants in their 
World Cup qualifier at the McAlpine 
Stadium. Huddersfield. 

Clive Woodward, the England 
coach, will not dwell long on the 
record 16 tries that helped pul the 
Netherlands to the sword by 110-0 
as he considers his options for 
Sunday’s game against a dangerous- 
looking Italian side at the same 
Yorkshire venue. 

While it was pleasing to see Eng- 
land moving the ball sweetly 
through hands like French backs on 
a good day. it will be more relevant 
to discover whether they falter 
under pressure against the super-fit, 
shrewdly organised Italians. 

Meanwhile Ireland dispatched 
Georgia 70-0 in their qualifier at 
Lnnadowne Road, much to the relief 
of coach Warren Gatiand who saw 
his side end a string of seven suc- 
cessive defeats. 

At Murrayfield despite a jwrfor- 
mance that was an improvement on 
their recent gruesome form, Scot- 
land still went down to an emphatic 
24-8 defeat In the Tour match 
against the New Zealand Maoris. 
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Rugby League ' 

Kiwis denied 
a whitewash 

Andy Wilson at Vicarage Road 


n -1 draw against New Zealand 
Inst Saturday avoided a white- 
wash and will have given them 
heart ahead of the 2000 World 
Cup. 

Neil Tunnicliffe, the chief 
executive of tire Rugby Football 
League, had compared the back- 
ground to the third Test to that of 
the third in Sydney 10 years ago 
when an injury-hit Great Britain, 
written off after a 34-14 mauling 
by Australia Su Brisbane, 
achieved a stunning 26-12 
success. That victory marked 1 
the start of seven years of J 
international credibility. 

Midway through the second 
half here the Lions were staring 
at a repeat of the second T^st 
capitulation at Bolton. The won- 
derfully talented Kiwis tore an 
eight-point half-time deficit to 
shreds with three dazzling tries 
by the Paul brothers. I 

But this time Great Britain, 
led hy their half-backs Scan I 

Long and Tony Smith. Hnd 
Iwlstered by the impressive 
debutant honker Terry Newton, 
hung in and fought back. 

Long’s individual try, the 
highlight of a bubbly first 
starting appearance, cut the 
deficit to 22- 1 6 and even after 
Stacey Jones's drop goal had 
given New Zealand extra breath- 
ing space, Great Britain forged a 
78th-mlnute try from Smith fol- 
lowing good work by Long. 
Senior and Francis Cummins, 
Then they snatched the draw 
through Smith’s first drop goal 
from die last kick of the game, 

“Great Britain have got a side 
they can build on for the World 
Cup,” said New Zealand’s 
generous coach Frank Endacott- 
‘They’ve got some good players 
who will be cherry ripe for the 
World Cup.” So will New 
Zealand. 

The forward nucleus of this 
team — Stephen Kearney, 
Jarrod McCracken and the cap- 
tain Quentin Pongia — each 
have at least two more years to 
them, and Henry and Robbie 
Paul have come of age on the : 
international stage. Jones, a 
runaway' Man of the Series, 
may already be the best 

acrum-half in the world nt the 

age of 22 . 

Andy Goodway, the Great 
Britain conch, will flovwoff 
with Tunnicliffe and the RFLJ 
technical director Joe Lffd ™ 1 ® 
squeeze some decent prepara- 
tion for next year's tri-aeries 

a season already over-conges 

by the Super League clubs 

, expansion to 30 roundf. . 

“For all the inexperience in 

1 the side, they have perfbrmeo 
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^ | An elderly man In St Petersburg offere flowers to Galina Starovoitova ’s memory phot o. ale-ahoer demnachia 
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Second class poBtagi 


I James Meek In Mo scow 

r A LITTLE over four years ago, 
LX a woman stood in the biting 
: 'rind of a dank October day 
in Moscow, in front of the Palace of 
iwtn. listening to a journalist speak 
fa a crowd of mourners grieving 
‘I* death of a colleague, 27- 
year-old Dmitri Kholodov, whose 
tgs " a d been blown off by a sutt- 
fasebomb in his office. 

. . rea l dividing line in Russia 
7 18 not between communists 
and democrats, but between honest 
and dishonest people,” said foe 
; sp S ler > Alexander Minkin. 

he woman was Galina Staro- 
m° Va ’ of Russia’s most un- 
i nn jawing democratic idealists. 

! 2 ; . y lasl week. She became 

bl, ? Wctlm of assassin's 
™ e - Her political allies believe 
, feN as a combatant tn Ihe 
■wru? e * 3etween “democrats" and 
M-brorn is- _ the communlst- 
rulp tf^ 1 . forces Hoping one day to 
“foBra. whether thlavraa the 
i awtu'^’^e’He 1 ' she died In a more 
* Hpjeian struggle between 

y and dishonesty, good and 
Hn “ Punishment, only 
: can say for certain. 
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'hat 'i?® pyn'cs would argue, 
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■ Uy promised person- 
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nary people vented their grief at the 
death of someone who still dared to 
fight foe fight against cynicism they 
had given themselves up Jo. Politi- 
cians have wrung their hands, de- 
tectives and forensic scientists have 
swarmed over the crime scene — 
and no one has been charged. No 
one has been tried. No one is guilty. 

Starovoitova, an MP representing 
the party Democratic Russia, died 
from three bullets to the head after 
entering the stairwell In the canal- 
side tenement In central St Peters- 
burg where she had her flat. 

She died immediately. Her 
spokesman, Ruslan Linkov, who 
was with her, was hit in the back of 
the head and In foe neck, but qur- 

There Is a well of 
hatred sunk deep 
Into Russia. And 
weapons are all too 
easy to come by 

vtved, The killers abandoned their 
weapons on ihe scene, as ip usual lo 
Russian hits. 

The weapons, were unusual — 
not the Russian-made TT pistol arid 
Kalashnikov of rank-aijd-file crimi- 
nals. One was a Beretta pistol, 
which, according to unspecified 
forensic tracer left, on foe trigger, 
was fired by, a woman;. foe other was 
an Argan-20b0 machine pistol, once 
favoured by US special forces but 
now. manufactured jjhder licence in 
the former, Yugoslav^ ./• 

The Balkan connection has led St 
Petersburg democrats to make a 
link wftlt the “red-browns 1 '. Russian 


nationalists and self-styled Cossacks 
did fight on the Serbian side in foe 
Yugoslav wars, and there are indis- 
putable ties Uniting Serbian extrem- 
ism, post-Soviet conflicts such as 
the war in Moldova, and radical 
Russian politicians such a 9 foe anti- 
semite MP Albert Makashov, whom 
Starovoitova clashed with a few 
days before her death. 

“The most likely version is that 
foe hand of foe red-brown bigots is 
behind this,” said Sergei Alexeyev, 
deputy chairman of foe executive 
committee of Democratic Russia’s 
St Petersburg branch. "Galina 
spoke in favour of passing a law on 
the forbidding of communist and 
fascist activity in Russia. She consid- 
ered both equally dangerous for 
democracy. The communists stated 
that this was a witchhunt. And now 
we see that the red-browns went 
shunting themselves.” 

The evidence Is circumstantial. 
Yet there, is a w?U of hatred sunk 
deep Into Russia of which General 
Makashov is oply the. mouth. There 
are numerous fascist and extreme 
neo-communist groups who share a 
vicious antisemitism with a broader 
hostility towards all foreigners and a 
cult of militarism. And in Russia, 
weapons are all too easy to come by. 

Starovoitova was one ,of the few 
remaining active liberals from , the 
early days of Yeltsin's anti-commu- 
nist struggle who combined all the 
facets that the extremists actively 
despise and many ordinary Rus- 
sians passively dislike — mUlticuL 
(uralism, political pluralism and the 
idea of a law-based society. But she 
went further she was radical on 
every front, as economically liberal 
continued op pegs 3 


Martin Kettle in Washington 

T HE Pentagon is planning big 
unilateral reductions in the 
United Stales’ unclear 
weapons arsenal, according lo re- 
ports in Washington which military 
chiefs conspicuously failed In deny 
on Monday. 

If implemented by the Clinton 
administration and approved by 
Congress, the cuts would lake US 
stockpiles below the G.OUO war- 
heads level allowed by the Starl 1 
am to limitation treaty, and would 
save the Pentagon hundreds uf mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Washington's readiness to press 
ahead with a fresh round uf ails 
came as the US defence secretary. 
William Cohen, roundly attacked 
the German government's propos- 
als for Nato to adopt a "no first use" 
nuclear weapons policy. 

"It is an integral part of our strate- 
gic concept and we think it should 
remain exactly as it is," Mr Cohen 
said. “There is good rationale for 
keeping it as it is." 

The German-US argument is 
likely to intensify in the build-up to 
Nato’s 50th anniversary summit In 
Washington next April, and will 
inevitably put other European Nato 
powers — including Britain — on 
tlie spot. But foe Pentagon’s deter- 
mination to stamp on any rethink of 
the doctrine co-exists with its evi- 
dent readiness to cut US stockpiles, 
another issue with Implications for 
nuclear powers such as Britain. 

For several weeks the Clinton ad- 
ministration and Pentagon officials 
have been privately discussing ways 
in which nuclear weapons levels can 
be reduced below Start 1 levels 
without waiting for Russia to ratify 
the Start 2 treaty. This pact de- 
mands a reduction of nuclear war- 
heads to 3,0093.500 and was signed 
In 1993, but it has been before foe 
Russian parliament ever since. 

On Monday the Pentagon said 
that no report on fresh arms reduc- 
tion plans had been circulated to Mr 
Cohen, but this limited denial 
underlines the likelihood that the 
issue is about to return to centre 
Btage. 

The principal pressure on foe 
Pentagon is financial. Russia’s delay 
in signing Start 2, and a US law 
prohibiting unilateral cuts below 
Start 1 levels, mean the US defence 
department Is haring to spend huge 
and growing sums maintaining — 
and even rebuilding — weapons it 
has committed Itself to scrappi ng. 

According to one report, the 
costs of delay will mount steeply. 
Over foe two years the Pentagon 
has spent $95 million it would have 
saved had Start 2 taken effect. 

The US, navy alone faces spend- 
ing more than $5 billion between 
. now and 2003 to refuel nuclear reac- 
tors and install new gilssiles on four 
Trident submarines that should 
otherwise have been dismantled, 


Officially, the ad min ist ration line 
remains that no discussions are 
expected before the Russian parlia- 
ment completes its latest discus- 
sions of Start 2. A vote in ilic lower 
house could conic ucxl mouth. 

But with Mr Clinton's presenta- 
tion uf the federal budget for 2000 In 
the newly elected Congress just 
weeks away, and with the annual 
State of the Union speech due on 
January 20, the pressure on the 
administration to find extra savings 
is intensifying. 

Administration officials believe 
that die budget pressures are even 
more daunting in Moscow, and that 
they open up the possibility that 
Russia's economic crisis will finally 
force the parliament t«i ratify Start 2. 
Regardless uf events in Moscow, 
there are increasing signs that the 
Clinton administration is prepared 
to press on alone. 

“You will inevitably see us lake 
some unilateral actions . . . to mod- 
ernise our forces and maybe 
streamline our forces," the head of 
US strategic command. Admiral 
Richard Mies said. 

Aside from die budget squeeze, 
political pressures for a US initiative 
are also increasing. In a speech last 
week a Democratic senator. Bob 
Kerrey, called on the administration 
to make unilateral nuclear cuts to 
reassure Russia and re-energise the 
reduction process. 

Under Start 1 the US has reduced 
its strategic nuclear warheads from 
10,000 to about 7,000. Last year Mr 
Clinton and President Yeltsin of Rus- 
sia agreed that they would begin 
talks on reductions to 2,000-2,500 
warheads each, once Start 2 was 
approved . 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Climate change forecast 
taken with a pinch of salt 


T HERE arc essential differences 
between estimates, exploratory 
calculations and forecasts or predic- 
tions. May I recommend to Paul 
Brown (Greenhouse effect worse 
than feared. November 8) that he 
read Chapter 15 of Small Is Beauti- 
ful, by Dr E F Schumacher, before 
he swallows whole and then regur- 
gitates such things as the Hadley 
Centre for Climate Change’s recent 
"findings". 

Were he to look at them in detail 
he would almost cerlainly find that n 
number of (rends measured with 
doubtful accuracy have been put 
into a mathematical model of com- 
pletely unknown accuracy to pro- 
duce the "startling findings’ 1 which 
he reports in detail. To treat such 
“fin dings" as serious forecasts is 
ludicrous. 

If we turn to Fred Pearce's article 
oil page 27 we have much more 
food for thought, and a reasonable 
selection of ideas from a huge 
conference. But again, beware the 
seductive numbers: “By cutting sub- 
sidies for coal China had triggered 
efficiency gains at power stations 
that reduced CO, emissions by 155 
million tonnes a year" — a virtually 
meaningless statement without fur- 


ther information. Culling subsidies 
increases fuel cost and thus electric- 
ity cost. 

Does he mean that by cutting sub- 
sidies the Chinese forced a drop in 
consumption, with a saving in CO 
emissions? Did the increase in fuel 
costs lead to the closure of ineffi- 
cient power stations which had 
emitted all that CO*? Or does he 
believe that increasing fuel costs 
would actually force an increase in 
the thermal efficiency of power sta- 
tions and hence reduce their emis- 
sions per kilowatt-hour generated? 
Would dial life were that simple. 

But, keep on reporting on this 
enormously important topic, please. 
Don Montague, 

Serres-p.t-Montguyard, France 


“"THE figures show that the 
/ Earth is heating up fast, with 
1908 already the hottest year since 
reliable records began 140 years 
ago." For which parts of the world 
did “reliable records" begin 140 
years ago? And 140 years is a tear 
drop in the ocean, affording no sta- 
tistical significance at all. In Anglo- 
Saxon England vineyards were 
cultivated ns far north as York. 


The human race has survived all 
kinds of climate fluctuations, but 
never did hysterical doom-merchants 
working on totally unsound bases of 
“Information" contribute to the abil- 
ity to survive. 

If you wanted to give sound infor- 
mation, you would quote your 
sources, provide hard facts to sup- 
port your claim. "Thousands of cal- 
culations made by the world’s 
biggest super-computer" are not 
evidence. Who put what into the 
computer? 

Paul Worthington, 

Reutiingeu, Germany 


the Persian Gulf area, presumably 
jo protect the flow of cheapish nil 
into its nation's thirsty petrol tunks. 
overuse of which is lending hi envi- 
ronmental changes causing devns- 
tiding events such as Hurricaiie 
Mitch. 

Jock Coats, 


Don’t miss 

an issue 



IN HOW Many People Can the 
I Earth Support, the distinguished 
biologist Joel Cohen wrote: “The 
more confidence someone places in 
an unconditional prediction of what 
will happen in human affaire, the 
leas confidence you should place in 
that prediction." 

That is why multinational corpo- 
rations and conservative think-tanks 
will gloat over the Hadley Centre's 
report. Concrete tacts give plenty of 
cause for alarm. We poison (he land, 
tile air, and the waters. We pour 
gases into the atmosphere, some 
with known, and more with un- 
known, effects. The list could go on 
and on. Perhaps, worst of all, we 
destroy the forests that provide the 
best hope that nature might recover 
from the devaslntion we spread. 

Too-precise predictions are some- 
thing else again. Tile exploiters 
twist scientists' and environmental- 
ists honest doubts. People don't 
know what to believe. Why worry? 
Frank Stewart. 

Braum University. Rhode Island. USA 
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Is Blair head of 
the 51 st state? 

A s an older person, I am stunned 
/* a,ld even shocked at how dram- 
atically power politics can change, 
even within the same century. 
Specifically, with regard to the latest 
Iraqi crisis, it's as though Tony Blair 
spoke to Bill Clinton on the tele- 
phone mid said: “Hello Bill. This is 
"Third Way Tony. I just want you to 
know, Bill, that Airstrip One will al- 
ways lie at your side.” 

Britain doesn't have to be like 
this: France and Germany are not 
like this. Everyone knows that 
Britain does this in order to distance 
Itself from the European Union — 
jjut the Americans are always ask- 
ing for way too high a price. Just by 
way of a novel comparison, Spain 
and Portugal aren’t looking to the 
western hemisphere countries in 
order to distance themselves from 
the ELI. Neither should Britain. 

The British prime minister is 
going jo have to take steps to extri- 
cate himself from a position where j 
|l* ** regarded by the people in 
Washington as the governor of the 
51st state. Britain is going to have to 
swallow its pride and make the bit- 
ter decision to enter into a serious, 
genuine and equal partnership with 
n-ance and Germany within the EU 
Tram now on. The other 14 EU coun- 
Ines i already recognise English, and 
not French or German, as the offi- 
cial language of Europe, Britain has 
a head shirt. We must not continue 
to bury our heads in the past. 

James A Andrews, 

Tolo, Greece 


Burma cries out 
for intervention 

A NOTHER very impressive edi- 
ri tion ot le Monde diplomatique 
offers a timely reminder of the hor- 
ror that is Burma. Much concern 
has been expressed by the inter- 
national community, and in particu- 
lar certain members of Asean, over 
the arrest of Anwar Ibrahim in re- 
cent days, and this should be wel- 
comed by all concerned with human 
rights. 

It would be unfortunate, however, 
if this concern were not exlended to 
Burma — a fellow member of Asean 
and in the grip of a regime playing 
in an altogether different league of 
oppression. 

Unlike Malaysia, which detains 
Anwar under some old colonial 
laws, the Burmese military regime 
barely even pretends to adhere to 
due process and the rule of law. 
Human rights monitors routinely 
record the regime’s arresi i»f him- 
dreds of elected representatives. Us 
repression of dissent, its perpetua- 
tion of torture, its use of slave 
labour, and its role in the irafficking 
of drugs. 

Surely it is about time that tin* 
international cuinniiinily, and Asean 
in particular, extend to Burma the 
sort of intervention that they have 
now thankfully decided is appropri- 
ate in the case of the unfortunate 
Anwar. 

Scan Tar Hell. 

Macquarie University, 

Sydney, Australia 
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Briefly 

V/OUR clever. from-uaec ,, 

I 'wsilka, ,,f the Septemb^ 
Ci isis in Wall Streel" story, and? 
November 7 “Crisis in Ceofc 
America" story, almost lost ihc' 
doubted force for this reader* 
looked down and saw, in bold coh 

underneath, nn advertisement^ 
the Royal Bank of Scotland prcit-f 
mg "offshore accounts* (read -q. 
minimisation schemes") offerinii 
return of up to 85 per cent. 

Not quite hoisted on your oc 
petard, nor evidence of a dout) 
standard; but I do hope just a linl 
embarrassing, and perhaps a 1ml 
admonitory? 

(Prof) David Corson, 

University of Toronto. Canada 


IT IS reported that the United 
/ States government Is spending 
about $1.5 billion a week building 
and maintaining an armed force In 


Nancy doesn’t 
take KL's fancy 

O H DEAR, Our Nancy! You're a 
constant source of comfort and 
joy, and we love you dearly, but it 
seems you’re geographically chal- 
lenged (Banished to the boondocks, 
November 8). Your slights on Kuala 
Lumpur are baseless. 

How could Raquel be "cruelly" 
packed off to KL? She’s probably en- 
joying a far higher standard of living 
here than she could ever have 
dreamed of in The Street, and at this 
very moment is likely to be loung- 
ing beside a swimming pool, G&T 
clutched in one hand, chortling over 
her luck. 

The worst slight is your being 
unable to quite place KL How could 
you possibly be unable to place the 
city which recently hosted the Apec 
meeting and AI Gore? The city 
Which hosted the recent Common- 
wealth Games, whose antliem as- 
sured us “the world is watching 
Malaysia" (if they weren’t then. I 
dare say they are now)? The city 
with the world's tallest building and 
the tallest flagpole? The country 
which not long ago took its national 
car to the North Pole (they brought 
(t back again — probably the wrong 
sort of snow for it)? 

Clearly you haven’t been paying 
attention, Nancy. I would suggest 
that you sit tip straight, stop fidget- 
ing and listen properly in future, 

Janet Holliday, 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


suggested that all (he Falkbr,] 
islanders and all their sheep shout 
linve been transported (o a Shetlac' 
island to sulve the crisis with whM 
Mrs Thatcher claims Gmti 
Pinochet assisted Britain so eflkt-i 
ciously, rlie answer to what to t ' 
with the former dictator is simpkr 
tlie extreme: release him to live e 
Belgravia with Maggie: a late wor* 
Ihan extradition or execution. 
Dents Hauithornc . 

Redbauk, New Jersey, USA 


Iraqi deputy survives grenade attack 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 



Maggie O’Kane In Baghdad 
and Ian Black in London 


O NE OF Saddam Hussein's 
leading lieutenants nar- 
rowly escaped an attempted 
assassination, state television re- 
ported this week. 

Izzat Ibrahim, President Sad- 
dam's vice-chairman on the ruling 
Revolutionary Command Council, 
was targeted in broad daylight while 
attending a religious ceremony in 
the holy city of Kerbala, Baghdad 
television said. The attackers threw 
two grenades at Mr Ibrahim as he 
got out uf his car. Several of his 
hmlyguards were wounded. 

Monday's act of defiance in the 
mainly Shia city follows attacks last 
week on local members of the rul- 


Israel frees 
hundreds of 
prisoners 


David Sharrock In 
Maythalun, West Bank 


— ... the law om (lie wurd ‘soic: 
.iieiT be applied !u a dictator 4 
usur|>cd power by military 11#: 
who murdered scut es uf ctiunir? 
men in the process and then rent* 
uttl mi for years with n reign ■' 
terror. Hopefully die House ■’ 
I-urtls will si*e the difference. 

Leo Donnelly, 

Hitasahitasi. Pern 


A S ONE uf a team from Exefr; 
f\ university that lias been stink- 
ing wild beaver in France for sever;! 
years, I would strongly support 
(heir reintmduclioii to Britain oa 
grounds of increased biodiversity 
(November 22). The overall range 
of plunl and animal species, and the 
number of any one species, increase 
in their wake. You could almo^ 
argue that you don't need consent 
lion officers, providing you liavei 
resident beaver family. 

(Prof) Bryony Coles, 

University of Exeter 


IOAN DONALDSON (Novenita 
U 8) suggests calling United Slate 
citizens Usians. Why not Yanks? j 
refers only to the US, It » n 'j 
Newspeak, and it derives from ;| 
kees, to whom humanity owes un- 
dying gratitude for the Civil war I 
which they crushed the world s«J 
mqjor redoubt of those who mvn 
human beings. 


Dion Giles, 

Fremantle, I VA, Australia 
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j 1 1 WAS a good but a sombre day 
j I for Mohammed Ne'irat, the 
j longest-serving Palestinian prisoner 
in Israeli jails. As Israel withdrew 
from 500 square kilometres of the 
West Bank and released 250 prison- 
ers, including Mr Ne'irat, the old 
man seemed to think there was little 
cause to celebrate. 

In spite of official Palestinian ef- 
forts to stir up a festive atmosphere 
m (he villages around the northern 
city of Jenin as Israel's long-delayed 
redeployment began, Mr Ne'irat's 
mood seemed Infectious. 

_ P v ^ r . s iaach of mtisakhan. the 
speciality of chicken 
wspped in fragrant onions and flat 
“rad, Mr Ne'irat, aged 72, listened 
!™' l » Ms cousin. Hussein al- 
deputy minister in Yasser 
rawslocil government ministry. 

** rot's face remained itnpas- 
™e. hB grey moustache barely 
Kjered. Tve been away only 23 
E? , "M. drawing a bitter 
S® Ms family. There are 
s ®“e changes for the better." 

*“S not impressed by the 
^ Prt«was released by Israel. 

“re » thieves," he 
He is right Most of 
» 1 f* some 750 prlson- 

rarr Promised to free as 

Wye land-for-security 

""“■MM are petty criminals. 

1975 iXS*. is *" exce ption. In 
S kMM an Israeli bus driver 
^Parted Palestinian labour- 
^fross the green Une. 
re " ave been many requests 


ing Ba’ath party in the southern city 
of al-Amaiah. 

Government officials are nervous 
of travelling south of Baghdad, par- 
ticularly to the hostile cities of Ker- 
bala and Najaf. On the road between 
the capital and the south this week 
government forces could be seen 
manning at least 10 roadblocks. 

Opposition sources warned that 
the grenade Incident would be ex- 
ploited by the regime: “Saddam will 
be trying to send a message that the 
Iraqi opposition are a bunch of ter- 
rorists," said one exiled official. 

Mr Ibrahim has been with Sad- 
dam since the Iraqi leader came to 
power in 1979. He is also a deputy 
commander of the armed forces. 

Meanwhile Iraq has again been 
obstructing tile work of UN weapons 


inspectors, just days after President 
Saddam agreed to permit uncondi- 
tional weapons inspections to avoid 
the threat of air strikes by the United 
States and Britain. The latest diffi- 
culty concerns Iraq’s refusal to hand 
over documents requested by die 
chief UN arms inspector, Richard 
Butler. Mr Butler believes the docu- 
ments could throw light on Iraq's for- 
bidden chemical and biological 
weapons programmes. So far Iraq 
has resisted, saying the documents 
were either unavailable or that their 
release would jeopardise Iraq's na- 
tional security. 

The US and Britain responded by 
criticising Iraq's refusal to hand 
over the documents, but made it 
clear that no military action was 
planned, even though both I’rcsi- 



Ahmed Obeid, a freed Palestinian, \ 


for his release but they were always 
rejected until now,” Mr Araj said. 
“My cousin is not a killer, he Is a sol- 
dier. This is why we are working to 
prevent further killings.” 

Perhaps because of his age or his 
failing health, the Israelis relented. 

And is the war over? A deafening 
“No!" rose from the lunch guests, 


then Mr Ne'irat spoke. The strug- 
gle continues as long as one inch of 
our land remains occupied. Of 
course, all those years in prison 
were worth it. If you see someone 
coming to occupy your land do you 
strew their path with flowers?” 


Washington Post, page 18 


Death of a democrat 


J^fempage, 

toatofrKS guru 

" P r0 - W eateni aa 
hr hum? ® i vocal in her demand 
fi ’Miarev nEhtS “ lhe tete A “ drei 

J,pS t 1 b?«L, ls - theslxthRu88to 

is ”£e£ Un £ n ' Yelh ermurde? 

® i "ffloft^ aeal » and iPProMlstic 
aaie , S ’""W" 1 * years, be- 
I *** appear Mtely modve 

- ori' ^ 1,181 1“ was an act 


^ 1116 valu e of 
L^oased political terror 


S taro voitova’s murder is only the 
latest in a string of recent assassina- 
tions that prompted otib journalist 
to call St Petersburg "the centre of 
political terror In Russia”. 

The notion that the struggle 
between honesty and dishonesty, 
rather than between left and right, 
may be at the root of the St Peters- 
burg evil, is strengthened by the 
high number of candidates with 
criminal convictions running hr 
elections for the local council in St 
Petersburg* scheduled for Decern-, 
ber 6. Starovoltova was leader of a 
group of democrats called Northern 


Capital running in many wards 
across the city. 

One thing is sure: none of 
Starovoitova's allies trusts the inves- 
tigators. There Is a firm belief that 
an unbroken chain p( acquaintances 
and friends stretches from the 
depths of the underworld through 
the law enforcement agencies to the 
very heights of power. The onus Is ■ 
on the enforcers, who have yet to 
solve a single high profile killing. 

Alexeyev said that the officer In 
charge of the case was Victor Chen- 
kessov, who had "spent his Soviet 
career persecuting dissidents". 

"If Cherkessov*s been brought 
Into the case," said : Alexeyev, “You 
can consider it buried." 



Vaxti Ibrahim: nnrroiv escape 


(kill Clinton and Britain's Tciny 
Blair had threatened to launch nir 
strikes without warning at the first 
sign uf Iraqi intransigence. 


Turkish 
coalition 
set to fall 

Chris Morris In Anka ra 

T HE Turkish parliament was this 
week debating a no-ennfi deuce 
motion, which is almost certain to 
bring down the government after 
months of allegations that senior 
figures are corrupt and linked to 
gangsters. 

Unless the prime minister. Mosul 
Yilmaz. can put together a new 
coalition which is acceptable to 
parliament, Turkey is likely to be 
thrown back into political turmoil 
just as it is trying to present a 
strong image abroad to press a re- 
luctant Italy to hand over the Kur- 
dish rebel leader, Abdullah Ocalan. 

Mr Yilmaz, who denies corrup- 
tion allegations, was in defiant 
mood when he addressed thou- 
sands of supporters at the national 
congress of his Motherland party 
last weekend. 

“The only people who will benefit 
from the fall of this government will 
be criminal gangs, profiteers, smug- 
glers and terrorists," he said. 

He argues that he is being 
brought down precisely because he 
has tried to combat the influence of 
organised crime In political life. 

The taint of corruption, however, 
has damaged most of Turkey’s main 
parties during the past year. The 
latest allegations involve illegal 
interference in the sale of a state 
bank worth more than $500 million. 

The government led by Mr Yil- 
maz is a minority coalition which 
has survived only with the tacit sup- 
port of the opposition Republican 
People’s party, or CHP. This month 
the CHP announced that the deal 
was over. 

The issue dominating politics is 
the drama that has unfolded since 
Mr Ocalan, leader of the Kurdistan 
Workers party (PKK), arrived In 
Italy on November 12 and said he 
wanted asylum. 

Rome's reluctance to extradite him 
has led~to~atigry- street 'protests in 
Turkey and threats to break off 
diplomatic ti6s if Mr Ocalan 'a asylum 
plea isaccepted.- 

Turks rallied by the thousands in 
front of the Italian embassy in 
Ankara last weekend in strident 
protest after a Rome court rejected 
TUrke/a extradition request and 
freed Mr Ocalan from detention. 
Hundreds of companies and ■ busi- 
ness groups =have announced a boy- 
cott of Italian goods. 


The Week 


— conservative technocrat 
from Louisiana, was unani- 
mously endorsed by congres- 
sional Republicans to succeed 
Newt Gingrich as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 


adviser, Sam Dash, quit ... 

protest at the Independent coun- 
sel’s decision to give evidence to 
the impeachment inquiry 
against President Clinton. 

Washington Diary, page 6 


J ACK Kcvorldan, the 

Americnn physician known 
iih l)r Dentil, is challenging the 
police to arrest him after ii 
television programme showed 

him giving fiilul injections (ci n 
terminally ill patient whu was 
then seen (lying on camera. 


T HE bn tile for control of 
France's far right National 
Front was thrown open when an 
appeal court confirmed Joan- 
Marie l^e Pen’s disqualification 
from holding politic office be- 
cause of violence during Inst 
year's general election cam] align. 


candidate from Australia’s 

rightwing One Nation party to 
win a seat in the recent election 
could be prevented from enter- 
ing parliament if she is found not 
to have fully renounced British 
citizenship. 


_ worst serial killers began 
this week in Ukraine, when 
Anatoly Onoprienko pleaded 
guilty to murdering 52 people, 
including children . 


S USAN McDougal, the 

'Whitewater figure who spent 
18 months in prison for refusing 
to testify agalnBt Bill Clinton, 
was acquitted on nine embezzle- 
ment and tax charges. The ver- 
dict is likely to be interpreted bb 
another sign of public rejection 
of over-zealous prosecution. 


Chile’s carablneros whose 

main experience is overseeing 
die care of abused children and 
battered women, has been 
appointed the country’s first 
female general, 


walked out of a meeting 

with state legislators In Chiapas, 
accusing them of having a 
“radst” attitude. 


_ Le Grand Jaquou during his 
24 years reign as mayor of Nice, 
died aged 70 in Uruguay. He 
served a jail sentence for 
corruption before leaving the 
Riviera resort for Soitth America: 


T HE veteran film director, 
Alan Pakula, aged 70, whose 
films included Klute and All The 
President’s Men, died in a car 1 
crash. 



i 4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

Jakarta mob hacks Christians to death 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 5 


John Agllonbyln Jakarta 

T HOUSANDS of Muslima ran 
amok in the Indonesian capi- 
tal Jakarta last weekend, 
hacking at least seven Christians to 
death and injuring scores more as 
deep-seated animosities erupted 
into more than eight hours of street 
violence. 

A week after 18 people were 
killed in the city in several days of 
political unrest, north and west 
j altar ta again reverberated to the 
sounds of gunfire, tear gas and 
burning buildings as mobs of Ja- 
vanese Muslims rampaged throng]] 
the streets to destroy all Christian 
symbols. 

At least 11 churches were at- 
lacked. One was razed to the 
ground, three badly .burnt, three, 
others seriously damaged unci the 
rest had windows smashed and 
doors beaten in. 

The hysterical rioters then 
turned their fury on Christian 
neighbourhoods, stoning and burn- 
ing houses and shops all afternoon 
until brought to their senses by the 
dusk call to prayer. 

"We arc Islamic gentlemen and 
they are Christian pigs," one young 
mail said between throwing stones 
into a barricaded Christian alley. 

Most of the anger wns directed 
towards the community from 
Ambon, a Christian island 2,800km 
east of Jakarta. It wns sparked by 
rumours that Ambonese who had 
been gambling last Saturday burned 
three Jakarta mosques during pre- 
dawn prayers. The reality was that n 
few stones were thrown at one 
mosque. 

I The retaliation began with an at- 
tack on the nearest church to the 



Muslim rioters toss debris on to a car they had set alight during ethnic and religious rampage in Jakarta 


vandalised mosque. Hundreds of 
people, many claiming to be from a 
group called the Front to Defend 
Islam (PFIj, first threw stones at the 
Protestant church and then 
stormed the building, quickly set- 
ting il alight 

Those inside fled out the back but 
three people were caught by the 
mob and hacked to death. The bod- 
ies were then jumped upon and 
beaten with sticks. An ear was cut 
torn one body and paraded tri- 
umphantly around the street 


News of the carnage quickly 
spread to other churches, which 
were evacuated. “There were about 
30 of us in the building when we 
heard what was happening,’' said 
the Rev Andrias Kainbuno, vicar at a 
church about 3km from the scene of 
the first assault “We got everyone 
out and locked all the doors.” Five 
minutes later it was attacked. 

The congregation of another 
church barricaded the building well 
enough to prevent the mob enter- 
ing, so the rioters set fire to build- 


ings on either side in an attempt to 
burn the church. 

Hundreds of troops arid riot po- 
lice were deployed to the area but 
they, too. were set u|X>n. 

Most of the violence occurred in 
the city's Chinatown but the Chinese 
were not singled out. “Tliis is more 
of a religious-ethnic issue," said 
Solaiman Chandra as he guarded a 
church. “But there is also an eco- 
nomic aspect. People are fed up 
with being poor and it is clear they 
wanted to vent their frustration.” 


Rail strikes bring chaos 
to roads across Europe 


Ailing Yeltsin meets Jiang 


Paul Webster In Paris 

R AIL traffic ground to a halt 
across the Continent on Mon- 
day as rail workers began strikes 
against European Union plans to 
open the freight market to competi- 
tion. 

Strikes stranded passengers and 
goods in Belgium and severely dis- 
rupted rail traffic in France, Greece 
and Luxembourg. 

In Britain, Austria, Germany and 
the Netherlands rail workers ex- 
pressed opposition to the plans, but 
through leaflets, news conferences 
and letters to transport ministers 
rather than industrial action, unions 
said. 

The strike action threatened to be 
most serious in France, where rail- 
way workers called for an indefinite 
strike to start this weekend. A one- 
day stoppage severely affected 
French traffic on Monday. 

Exceptions Included the Eurostar 
shuttle beLween London and Paris, 
which was running normally. Euro— i 
star trains to Brussels were severely 
disrupted. 

The strike call in France added to 
growing dissension in the leftwJng 
coalition government and among Its 
supporters. 

Tlie Socialist prime minister, 
Lionel Jospin, whose popularity has 
slid in polls for the first time since 
his appointment 17 months ago, ap- 
pealed to government partners to 
stop quarrelling. He faces allega- 
tions that his key policies, including 


those on welfare reform, immigra- 
tion nnd privatisation, are derived 
from those of Alain Juppe. 

Mr Juppe, the former GauIUst 
prime minister, led the right to de- 
feat in June 1997. Communists and 
Greens in the coalition liave created 
a similarly hostility to Mr Jospin in 
the run-up to European elections 
next June. 

They have been joined by the 
Socialist party left wing, a quarter of 
the executive. Marie-Noelle Liene- 
mann last weekend accused Mr 
Jospin of restricting party demo- 
cracy, while another leftwinger, 
Julian Dray, said he had embarked 
on a programme of "creeping 
privatisation" — a reference to sell- 
offs in telecommunications, bank9 
and air transport. 

She French vail unions joined the 
action over EU deregulation plans 
and have called out workers for at j 
least 48 hours from Friday to back I 
shorter hours and better conditions 
in France. Protests are planned by 
-hospital,, post office, telecommuni- 1 
cations and job centre workers. 

EU unions see deregulation plans 
drawn up by the European transport | 
commissioner, Neil Kinnock, as 
another form of privatisation. 

Mr Kinnock told EU transport 
ministers on Monday that only 
14 per cent of European freight was . 
carried by rail because of competi- 
tion from road haulers, and that 
there might be no rail traffic at all 
by 2012 tinless restrictions on state 
rail operators were removed. 


James Meek In Moscow 

D OUBTS about whether Boris 
Yeltsin will be able to cling to 
office until his retirement In 
2000 intensified this week as It 
was revealed that the Russian 
president had been admitted to 
hospital with pneumonia. 

Fighting to show he could still 
be head of state, Mr Yeltsin, 
aged 07, refused to cancel a 
meeting with the Chinese presi- 
dent, Jiang Zemin, Inviting him 
into his room In Moscow’s 
Central Clinical Hospital, where 
he was admitted on Sunday. 

Russian television showed 
almost surreal silent footage of 
the leader of the world’s largest 
country and the leader of the 
world’s most populous sitting 
opposite each other. Mr Yeltsin 
made characteristic extravagant 


Somalia facesj Nigeria beggared by lootocracy 

j Carom Duodii Hi* " li - H.^CI w moic I In !he lliSai SUIe* As t n 

nO\A/ fdininn Interested in money. A few weeks Chagoury was able to "attei 

I 1C? VV I Cl I I Ilf | f— IVE months after the death of after his death, she was stopped at White House holiday dinner 


David Gough In Xuddur 


T HE threat of famine hangs over ; jgl beei 
war-torn southern Somalia, for f|Fj has 
the second time in six vears Th* f narr 


Cameron Duodu His wife Maryam was more in the United States. As a result, 

Interested in money. A few weeks Chagoury was able to "attend a 

F IVE months after the death of after his death, she was stopped at White House holiday dinner with 

Nigeria’s military dictator, Kano airport trying to leave for President Clinton” in 1997 for 250 

General Sani Abacha, the Saudi Arabia "to rest" after the or- top Democratic National Committee 

amount of money revealed to have deal of her husband’s funeral. She donors, although Chagoury was 



the second time in six years. The • 

I United Nations World Food Pro- j 
| gramme says as many as 300,000 
people are at imminent risk of 
starvation. 

| Edward Kallon, the WFP's pro- j ! 
gramme coordinator for Somalia, ! 
said: “The situation is critical and 
WFP has no option but to divert all | 

! available resources to saving lives in 
Bay and Bakool.” 

I Mr Kallon added that if the inter- 1 

I national iifiiniiiifiHy ill«1 mil act im- : 

mediately, there would be severe i 
| famine in the area early next year. 

Bay and Bakool. the traditional I 
breadbasket districts of Somalia, anr 
worst hit, with food shortages! 
brought on by a civil war that lias , 

I displaced a large number of people. , j 
Floods early in the year and the fail 1 ' 
ure uf recent rains have combined 
to worsen the crisis. 

Tills area was worst hil by ih> 
famine uf 1991-2 which killed 1 
350.UUI1 people. Operation Rwtitf.' 
Hu|*\ a military inter will kii ktl In 
the United Stales, was design' d if 
ensure safe distribution ol fowl aid. 
but ended in expensive failure. 

Since 11191. wiieii the dictator Mv 
hummed Siad Bnrre was forced to 
flee tile country. Somalia has been 
without a central government audk 
ruled by militias who fight each 
other for regional control. 

like the lautine in southern 
Sudan, Somalia’s food shortages are 
mostly mnn-made. “We are very 
worried by the parallels that w are 
seeing with . . . southern Sudan this j 


been stolen by him and his family 
has become so staggering that his 


s travelling with 38 suitcases. 


not a party contributor and could jJ? 


As a Muslim woman, she would not legally give to the Democrats", 
name now stinks more richly even have been expected to go into Mallam Mohammed Haruna, 

than that of Mobutu Sese Seko of purdah when she arrived in Saudi chief press officer for the new head 

Zaire (now the Democratic Republic Arabia. So the amount of luggage of state. General Abdulsalauii 

of Congo]. she was carrying for such an Abubakar. told reporters in Abuja 

Mobutu hid his stolen wealth in austere rite aroused suspicion. Hie that full-scale investigations are 

secret bank accounts abroad, but suitcases were seized and found to going ahead to try to locate any of 

the Abacha family preferred ready be full of foreign currency. Abacha’s money hidden nhroad. 


the Abacha family preferred ready be full of foreign currency, 
cash. According to the government One of Abacha’s sons 



'". o ’isSH 


His gr^ed has added a word to Women beg on Sanl Abacha Way in Knno 


that lock over from him on June 8, caught with about $100 million on the African political dictionary — 

no less than $750 million in foreign him. During his father’s rule, he lootocracy. Abacha deliberately A hue ha’s former security adviser, I ria’s expulsion from the Comumii- 

currcncy has been retrieved from drove two differently coloured starved Nigeria's two oil refineries Ishmacl Gwarzo. Gwnrzo himself wealth after Ahachn’s brutal ex ecu - 

the family. Ferraris despite the traffic jams in of the funds they needed to stay also handed over $250 million, j tion of the Ogoni writer Ken 


Snro-Wiwa and eight other Ogoni 
environ me 1 nlnl activists. 

Another West African president 


the family. Ferraris despite the traffic jams in of the funds they needed to stay also handed over $250 million, tion of the Ogoni writer Kt*n 

As a result, Abacha is being com- Lagos and most Nigerian cities. operational. As a result — mid even which he had withdrawn a few days Snro-Wiwa mid eight other Ogoni 

inemornted in songs of abuse, writ- A further two to three billion dol- though it is one of the world’s most before Abacha died. environmental activists, 

ten specially for him. One goes: lars are estimated to be in the hands important oil-producing count virs TV money was to have been Another West African president 

" Abacha, Sard Abachal A-butclier of of Abacha’s foreign frontmen. — Nigeria regularly ran short of taken to a conference of the Org«mi- whose electioneering wns bankrolled 

Abuja! Alive, you were a kleptocrat. Abacha made use of the services or petrol. Abncha would wail for riots satiouof African Unity, to be distrib- by Abacha is said to be [’resident 

Dead, you've turned a lootocrnl! No Lebanese merchants, particularly at petrol stations, then give licences utcdlo African heads of slate whom Malthicu Kerekou of Beilin, 

wonder Kama Sutra, Snuffed out the Chagoury brothers, for his over- to his business cronies to import re- Abacha wanted to influence. In providing information to (lie 

your slinking aunt." seas financial operations. fined fuel into the country. They Newspaper reports in Nigeria new authorities. Gwurzn is trying to 


your si inking aura." seas financial operations. fined fuel into 

The reference to the Kama Sutra The Washington Post reported could charge > 
alludes to reports that Abacha met on November 22 last year that because of the 

his end during an overzealous tryst Gilbert Chagoury made "a cuntribu- had been given, 

with two courtesans, and that he tion of $460,000" to Vote Nuw9G.au The recover] 
had imported Viagra pills for the organisation closely associated with from the Abaci 


The Washington Post reported could charge whatever they liked have forced Ghana's president, I protect himself, for he. ton. is i 
l November 22 last year that because of the "short notice" they Jerry Rawlings, to deny that Abacha j novice in the loulocralir stakes. f h 


Hie recovery of I lie $750 million 
in the Abacha family wns made 


gave him $5 million through Gwar/u Abubnkur's chief pres 


i November ltflti. an election year. 


Abacha wanted him to v 


j 2h choice |ini|KTties 


the Democratic National Committee I possible by the squealing of I he could continue to oppose Nige- I under ho 


> that I in the federal capital. Abuja, lie is 


Russian voice of reason 

OBITUARY facing the threat of forced expulsion 

r .. u in retaliation. Starovoilova travelled 

Galina Starovoltova to i he reg ion with the human rights 

campaigner Andrei Sakharov, with 

G AUNA Starovoilova, who died whom she would later work closely 
aged 52 in a burst of automatic in parliament. "I think that a nation'9 
gunfire outside her flat In St Peters- right to self-determination i9 more 
burg Iasi week, is the latest Ruasian important than the idea of state 
politician to fall victim to assassins, sovereignty," she declared, to the 


arm gestures but it was impossi- 
ble to tell what he was saying. 

This show of life may not save 
him from the ignominy of forced 
retirement if sufficient political 
pressure builds up to perBunde 
his Immediate circle, in particu- 
lar his family, to tell him he must 
step down for health reasons. 

The most likely successor 
would be the prime minister, 
Yevgeny Primakov. Constitution- 
ally, he Is already Mr Yeltsin’s 
stand-in, and has in many re- 
spects become Russia’s leader. 

In the past, Mr Yeltsin’s ail- 
ments caused stock markets to 
tremble. Since the collapse of 
the rouble and Mr Primakov’s 
rise, the situation has changed. 
On Monday Moscow’s stock 
market soared. 

Washington Post, page 18 


seeing with . . . southern Sudan this j „. Bu t unlike many others, Starovoltova fury of the Azerbaijanis, 

time Inst year* as well as the Somali fV was a long way from the crime- Born in the Urals city of 
famine of 1992," said Brenda Barton, ' bnged end of the political spectrum. Chelyabinsk to a Belorussian father 

an information officer with die WFP. * cochair of the reformist Demo- and a Russian mother, Starovoitova 
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Argentina confronts links with Nazis 


U kl Qonl In Bu enos Aires 

A rgentina is slowly drawing 

aside the veil on the refuge 
granted by Its late president, Juan 
Perdn, and his wife Evito to fiigitives 
of Hitler’s Third Reich during the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, when the 
country became a haven for Nazi 
Germany’s war criminals. . 

Historians from all over the world 
■who make - up the government's 
Commission for the Clarification of 
Nazi Activities In Argentina (Ceana) 
are conferring In Buenos Aires.and 


will make public their first report on 
their Investigations this week. 

At issue i9 Argentina’s ‘'neutral- 
ity'' during the second world war 
and the possible connivance be- 
tween Argentina, the Vatican and 
the Allies to hide a reserve of anti- 
communist Nazis In Latin America. 

"Tliis is a painful process for us," 
the Perooist foreign minister, Guido 
Di Telia; But splits are already open- 
I mg up within the commission. 

"If this Is going to be the official 
version then It's unacceptable." said 
Shimon Samuels, vice-president of 


the Nazi-hunting organisation, 
Simon Wiesenthal Centre., . 

Critics are disappointed^ _ 
figure Ceana puts on Nazi ’ 
inals in Argentina. T? 1 * 

aays only 150 w^criratolsen 

Argentina, not "thousands as 
have estimated. 1 .. ... has 

In recent years Arganlln a » 

' granted- extradition 

1996, it extradited Erich ' f 

who oarticlpated in the sho 


A cochair of the reformist Demo- and a Russian mother, Starovoltova 
cratic Russia party, she was a liberal graduated from the Leningrad Col- 
politician who championed unpopu- lege of Military Engineering in 1966, 

lar causes. took an MA in social psychology 

While the Duma, the lower house from Leningrad University in 1971, 
of the Russian parliament, to which and In 1980 gained a doctorate in 
ioL Wa9 most rec cntly elected In social anthropology from the Insti- 
<995, became steadily more nation- tute of Ethnography at the USSR 
aust and hardline, Starovoltova re- Academy of Sciences, where Bhe 
roained an advocate of policies born worked for 17 years. Her doctoral 
— _ thesis, published in 1987, was a 

study of the Tatars of Leningrad. 
She also published books on anthro- 
pology and crosscultural studies. 

When the first semi-free elections 
took place for the Congress of Peo- 
ple's Deputies, Starovoltova was — 
to her surprise — nominated by an 
Armenian research institute in an 
Armenian constituency and elected 
in 1989. In the new parliament — 
whose sessions were broadcast live 
on television — she joined the Inter- 
regional grouping of deputies, a 
radical force pushing forfaster demo- 
ralisation. She spoke lip for parlia- 
mentary control over the ministries 
shn«k 0tova: Championed those of defence and of the interior, and the 
“'ought had got a raw deal KGB. She was elected to the human 
0 f , , rights commission of the Congress, 

ual h jiy^-gfldj £spect for Individ- In June 19 90, while her term in 

as vi i, 8, 1 challenging such bigots “thp Congress was still running, 
noiim'i l Zhirinovsky and de- Starovoitova gained election to the 

lieconi l " e ant i'S em iri8m that has Duma in a constituency In Lenln- 

sonirT common currency among grad — not long before, the city re- 
c, and nationalists. verted to Its pre-revolutionary name 
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Starr performance 
in a political farce 
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' Washington diary 

Martin Kettle 

A t THE end of Kenneth 
Starr's long day of testimony 
before the House Judiciary i 
coni mil lee last week, two notable | 
tilings happened which failed to 
make the morning editions of the 
American papers. 

First, llie committee chairman 
Henry Hyde expressed his thanks 
to Ihe witness. Starr had, after all. 
been giving evidence since 10am 
that day, and it was now more Ilian 
I 12 hours later. So lie deserved ihe 
expression of gratitude extended to 
I him by the chairman. Yet the words 
that Hyde chose were striking. He 
said: 'Thank you. Judge Starr, for a 
wonderful day. Thank you.” 

No sooner had we got over the 
shock of this glowing statement 
than another extraordinary tiling 
happened: people in the Rayburn 
Building committee room began to 
applaud. Around the seated Slarr, 
they stood and clapped. On the Re- 
publican benches to Hyde'9 right, 
they also got to their feet, beaming 
and giving the independent counsel 
a standing ovation as lie rose and 
departed for his home in Virginia. 

Now it is true that Starr's perfor- 
mance was in some respects prodi- 
gious. For most of Ihe morning, he 
read calmly from his long prepared 
statement on the Impeachment in- 


vestigation. Then, after a brief break 
for lunch, he faced questioning 
from, firstly, the Democrats’ lawyer 
Abbe Lowell and then each of the 37 
members of the committee. Pausing 
for a sandwich in the early evening, 
he then squared up for an hour to 
Bill Clinton's lawyer David Kendall, 
before the day's events concluded 
with a much easier session involv- 
ing the Republican counsel David 
Schippers. 

It was easy to forget amid the 
long hours of testimony and ques- 
tioning what this occasion was re- 
ally about — or at least what it 
purported to be. Tills was the first 
day of only the third impeachment 
inquiry into a United States presi- 
dent in the nation’s history. It was. 
supposedly, a day of solemn serious- 
ness in a process of apparently high 
constitutional gravity. 

In which case, how could this 
have been appropriately described 
as a wauder/ul day? And what did 
the standing ovation tell us, bearing 
in mind that it was given to a man 
whose job was to find the facts and 
report to Congress, but who has in- 
teipreled that job — as, it appears, 
he is entitled to do — as an invita- 
tion to construct a prosecution case 
which downplays unfavourable evi- 
dence ami which generally conceals 
the motives and actions of some of 
the case’s most Important wit- 
nesses? 

Such dangers were Inherent in 
Starr's acceptance of the invitation 
, to give evidence last week. Almost 
inevitably, they placed him in the 
position of becoming party to the 
impeachment drive. Constitution- 
ally, he was not supposed to do that, 
as his ethics adviser, Professor Sam 
Dash, argued In his powerful letter 
of resignation, delivered the follow- 
ing morning. 

"You have no right or authority 
under the law. as Independent coun- 
sel, to advocate for a particular posi- 
tion on the evidence before the 
judiciary committee or to argue that 
the evidence in your referral is 
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strong enough to justify a decision 
by the committee to recommend im- 
peachment," Dash wrote. But Starr 
eschewed such caution, pressing 
his case that Clinton had committed 
high crimes, for which he should be 
impeached. Thai was why Dash re- 
signed — and why the Republicans 
cheered. 

Those cheers alone imply that 
the constitutional tension lias gone 
out of this inquiry. Yet there is 
plenty of other evidence — most of 
it in the words and behaviour of 
politicians of both parties, Clinton 
included, since the mid-term elec- 
tions. It all points the same way. 

Hyde's words, and the standing 
ovation for Starr, appear to give the 
final lie to the impeachment inquiry 
as a serious constitutional process. 
These were the words and actions 
of men and women who' have 
ceased to pretend. Deep down, they 
know that they are now in some way 
going through the motions. 

As a result, the Republicans have 
stopped concentrating, and have 
allowed themselves to behave in 
ways which they would have 
avoided only a few weeks ago. So, 
too, it should be noted, have the 


EU accounts add up to a bureaucratic mess 


EUROPE THIS WEEK 

Martin Walker 


O at this time of year is the Euro- 
pean Court of Auditors’ report into 
the waste and incompetence dis- 
played by the European Union in 
the way it spent its annual $90 bil- 
lion budget. Tills year was no excep- 
tion, but then this year was not all 
that it seemed. 

To begin with the horror stories: 
the $900 million earmarked by the 
lilt for repairing and making safe 
the nuclear power plants of the old 
Soviet bloc has been either wasted, 
lost, defrauded or toft unspent. “It is 
particularly worrying that, nl the- 
end of 1997, it was not possible to 
judge whether there had been any 
actual progress In terms of nuclear 
safety," Bernhard Friedmann, presi- 
dent of the Court of Auditors, told 
the European parliament. 

The nuclear scandal was simply 
the most chilling of a series of 
accounting disasters and bungles 
afflicting every aspect of Europe’s 
finances. It was also the most sham- 
ling^ because the EU sought and 


won the agreement of the Group of 
Seven leading industrial nations to 
manage the international commu- 
nity's rescue effort for the 65 sick 
I and dangerous Soviet nuclear 
power plants. Trusted by Us allies 
and Russians alike, the EU bungled 
| the job. 

Tills year’s report by the auditors 
was a bombshell, Ijccause it did not 
, list the usual dreary and often pid- 
dling amounts of fraud, which 
amount to a few million dollars. In- 
stead, it focused on the mismanage- 
ment, bungling and botched 
accounting which totals more than 
$16 billion: 

Q Tire catalogue of financial disas- 
ters unveiled began with the EU’s. 
15 member slates, whose own tax - 
collection systems were so poor that 
(hey failed to collect $80 billion of 
value added tax (VAT) — almost 
enough to finance the entire EU 
budget; 

□ The court went on to list a series 
of administrative and accounting 
bungles by the Commission Itself, 
starting with "an understatement of 
the commitments of the year [1997] 
by almost 800 million ecu [$920 mil- 
lion] and the understatement of off- 


balance 9heet commitments by 
about 4,000 million ecu”; 

Q The Commission was told that it 
cannot keep track of its funds; “The 
total value of advances or payments 
on account registered during the 
year as budgetary payments is 
understated by at least 4,126 million 
ecu"; 

□ Then the Commission was told 
that U cannot keep reliable books: 
’The total amount of debtors repre- 
senting amounts owed by the mem- 
ber states to the Community 
Institutions and disclosed In (he con- 
solidated balance sheet as 1,756.6 
million ecu is not accurately re- 
flected in the accounts"; 

.□..And.. .{tap _ Commission often 
doesn’t' know wha’l it has spenL. 
"Bank account balances of the Com- 
munity are not accurately reflected 
in the balance sheet because 
amounts held in certain third coun- 
tries to a value of several hundred 
million ecu have been recorded as 
budget payments Instead of assets. 
For the Phare programme alone 
(eastern Europe] the amount was at 
least 370 million ecu". 

MEPs listened aghast as the full 
scale of the accounting mess was 


Democrats. Who now remembers 
those anguished remarks which so 
many Democratic members of Con- 
gress made, less than two months 
ago, about Clinton’s behaviour? Or 
those tense September gatherings 
when ashcn-faced Democrats came 
down to the White House from 
Capitol Hill to demand penance 
from the president? 

In part, this fatalism can be put 
down to tile November 3 election 
results in which “the American 
people" are widely deemed to have 
given tlielr verdict against the 
process. Certainly that is Ihe view, 
not just of the president, but also of 
the man now certain to become the 
next Speaker of the House, Con- 
gressman Bob Livingston of 
Louisiana, who was unanimously 
nominated by his party last week. 
Livingston does not want to Inherit 
an unpopular impeachment inquiry 
when he formally succeeds Newt 
Gingrich on January 6. And that, in 
a nutshell, is that 

The election results are not, how- 
ever, the only reason for such dis- 
plays of sectarian feeling. Among 
Clinton's recidivist Republican crit- 
ics, it has now become fashionable 


laid out before them by Europe’s 
own expert auditors, who had to 
state that The incidence of errors 
affecting the transactions underly- 
ing the Commission’s payments is 
so high that the Court has had to 
give an adverse opinion on legality 
and regularity". This was a polite, 
accountant's way of saying that if 
the EU were a company, its direc- 
tors would either be bankrupt or in 
jail by now. 

Tile only kind words for the Com- 
, mission came from the British 
i Labour MEP, Terry Wynn from 
Merseyside, who said, “At least bud- 
get commissioner Erkki Lilkanen is 
I genuinely trying to clean all this up, 

I and reforms he has set In motion 
should improve matters." 

| Commissioner Uikanen looked- 
on the. hrjghLskle. noting, ibat^tho 
I majority of both formal and sub- 
stantial errors occurred in the agri- 
cultural and structural programmes, 
j of which more than 80 per cent are 
managed by the member states". So 
I it wasn’t ail down to him. Where it 
was, the commissioner promised re- 
forms, transparency and simplified 
I procedures. 

Behind ail this lies a political in- 
trigue. Bernhard Friedmann, the 
coftrt president. Is a German Christ- 
ian Democrat, whose : MEPa voted 


to say that this whole question is too 
important to be decided by opinion 
polls. Slarr himself said as much to- 
wards the end of his presentation 
last week. Anri, in a sense, these 
protestations are right. Lei's give 
credit where credit is due. Hiftc 
people are ink easily swayed. They 
have been out to got Clinton for 
years. 

This determination to impeach 
creates problems for Livingston 
rather than Clinton. It means that 
there is no tidy exit strategy for the 
Republicans. Or. rather, it suggests 
that tite Republican leadership is 
prepared to see the impeachment j 
effort die on the floor of the House, 
defeated by the Democrats and a 
decisive group of defecting Republi- 
cans, mainly from the Northeast. 

All tills is part tragedy and part 
farce. But what we are witnessing in 
Washington is also dangerous 
because H is driving the already 
debased political process of the US 
still further iitiu disrepute. 

Of all the crimes that politicians 
can commit, this is truly the most 
unforgivable. 

Washington Port, page 17 

immediately after the report's publi- 
cation to withhold approval of uj e 
Commission’s budget, and » 
threaten a no-confidence vote In tne 
Commission. Tills would have 0* 
effect of barring the 20 commission- 
ers from ever holding European 
office again. . . 

There is much support for 
move in parliament, partly bemuse 
of this year's catalogue of fraud an 
bungling, but also because the co ■ 
stitutional struggle for pow 
between the Commission and 
increasingly assertive parliament 
coming to a head. .... 

The blame should mostly lie vdU 
bureaucracies of the .J 1 *™ , 
states, which actually distribute 
money. Commission proposals 
- improve Its own cash manage® 
-Bystems-are-belng --blocM J 
national governments, which do d» 
want to give Commission au 
too much power to probe what tney 
do with Europe's money. . 

Finally, psrllameot to 
an excuse to show Ihe Comi”?* 
who Is boss, and now reckon ^ 
have found one. Interestingly, a 
nen Is challenging Frfedmannt 
public debate on the charges ™*^ 
by the report So far, the auditor^ 
chief has not risen to the coni® 
sloneris.bait . 
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8 NEWS FEATURE 

The biggest study into the effects of tobacco has found that smoking-related 
diseases will eventually kill one in three Chinese men, writes Sarah BoBeley 

Selling death to the Chinese 


A THIRD of all the young men 
in China will eventually die 
of smoking-related diseases, 
scientists said last week, describing 
what they called the catastrophic 
results of ail epidemic sweeping the 
country. 

The results of the biggest study 
into the effects of tobacco, by 
British , Chinese and American sci- 
entists, suggest that cigarettes will 
kill 100 million Chinese men who 
Hre now aged under 29. Half of them 
will die in middle age. 

The resulls of two studies, one 
looking at 1 million deaths that have 
already occurred and the other at 
future trends, were released last 
week in Beijing and London and pub- 
lished in Ihe British Medical Journal. 

To reverse the slide into tobaceo- 
relaled death and disease- will re- 
quire a huge amount of public 
education. A recent study showed 
that two-thirds of Chinese thought 
cigarettes caused no harm or very 
little harm. The chances of chang- 
ing ntlitudes fast are not good. “It 
will take the Chinese government 
some years before Lhe figures be- 
come as real to them as they are to 
the Ltiilish government." said 
Richard Pelu, the Oxford university 
epidemiologist who was one of the 
study authors. 

China in llu' 1999s is at the same 
stage in its tobacco epidemic as the 
United Stales was in the 1950s. and 
appears to be following a similar |>at- 
lern. Average daily consumption in 
lhe US rose from one in 1910 to four 
i in 1930 to 10 in 1950, where it sta- 


bilised for 30 years, until the dan- 
gers stal led to be fully appreciated. 

Just as is now predicted for China, 
deaths from smoking-related dis- 
eases went up from 12 per cent in 
Hie 1950s to 33 per cent in the 1990s. 

This "catastrophic epidemic" was 
homegrown in its beginnings, Pro- 
fessor Peto said. "Mao Zedong’s slo- 
gan was ‘food, shelter and cigarettes 
for everybody’." Western tobacco 
companies are trying hard to get 
into the market, but at the moment 
they have only a 10 per cent share. 

Alan Lopez, acting chief of the 
World Health Organisation’s epi- 
demiology and burden of disease 
unit, said a law banning cigarette ad- 
vertising on radio and television 
was not always strictly observed. 
"Formula One lias asked for special 
permission," he said, "and the gov- 
ernment said OK. As of next March, 
television screens will be filled with 
cigarette advertising running 
around race tracks." 

Dr Lopez said 1 million Chinese a 
year were expected to die by 2005. 
2 million a year by 2025, and 3 mil- 
lion a year by 2050 if people contin- 
ued to smoke as they were now. 

Tlit- damage done is wursl ill 
(hose who slart young, and two- 
thirds of Chinese men begin smok- 
ing under the age of 25. Dr Ijupox 
said cessation rales in lhe country 
were extremely low. Preventing 
children from starling was not 
enough, because it would not stop 
the deaths of those smoking now. 

The one bright spot. Professor 
Peto said, was that smoking among 


India’s Christians under siege 


Suzanne Goldenberg I 

on a worrying wave of 
religious violence in India 

A T 2.30 in the morning, be- 
neath a steady drizzle, two 
dozen men, wild on drink and 
the anticipation of violence, walked 
over the grassy hilte to a house, a 
few miles from the village of Nava- 
pada. They pounded on Ihe door 
and demanded medicine for an aik 
ing child. Inside were four terrified 
nuns. They asked to see the child, 
and climbed to the roof for a look. 
They saw a mob armed with cross- 
bows, knives and iron rods. The 
nuns locked themselves in their 
makeshift chapel, knelt before the 
picture of Jesus and prayed. For die 
next two hours, they listened as the 
men rampaged through the house. 
But the nuns had no telephone, and 
the night watchmen had fled, so 
they opened the door. 

“They joined hands and said: *We 

( are your sisters. We are serving 
God. Please don't do anything to 
I us’," says Sister Marina, who 
I reached Navapada after dawn. 

"They said: Tou are not our sisters, 

' you are our wives’. So outside on 
die grass, they took them. One sis- 
ter was used by seven, eight people, i 
one sister was used by five people, 
two sisters were used by two." 

In India, where legend dates the 
advent of Christianity to 52 AD, and 
a convent education is seen as a 9ign 
of good breeding, the gang rape of 
die nuns caused a collective gasp of 
shock. But it was not, as the authori- 
ties claim, an isolated incident. I 
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women appeared to have decreased. 
Many were dying as a result of 10 
per cent of women taking it up in 
1950, but now only 1 per cent of 
women became smokers. 

Researchers from the Chinese 
Academy of Preventive Medicine, 
the Chinese Academy of Medical 
Sciences. Oxford university and 
Cornell university in the US carried 
out the study, which is unique In 
focusing on the effect of tobacco on 
an entire developing nation. Inter- 
views with the families of 1 million 
people who died were carried out by 
more lhan 500 fieldworkers. 

The study sought out a quarter of 
a million men over the age of 40, 
who were interviewed and med- 
ically tested and who will be moni- 
tored for decades, tracing the 
development of the epidemic. 

Scientists were surprised to find 
that the diseases induced by tobacco 
were not exactly the same as those 
that kill in Britain, where lung can- 
cer and heart attacks are most com- 
mon. Only 15 per cent died of lung 
cancer in China, while 45 per cent 
died from chronic lung disease and 
5 to 8 per cent of each of oeso- 
phageal cancer, stomach cancer, 
liver cancer, stroke, heart disease 
and tuberculosis. It appears dial 
smoking in China increases those | 
diseases that are already common. 

Tessa Jo well, Britain’s Minister 
for Public Health, said the figures 
"graphically illustrate the disastrous 
consequences of smoking". 

Clive Bales, of Action on Smok- 
ing and Health, accused British 


Since last March when the coali- 
I don led by the Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party came to 
power, the Catholic and Protestant 
churches have recorded about 40 In- 
stances of violence or harassment of 
Christian institutions or personnel, 
including: the desecration of a con- 
vent at Baghpat, the burning of 
Bibles at a Protestant school at 
Rajkot, the digging up of a newly 
buried man In a Methodist ceme- 
tery, and the razing of a Catholic 
church at Naroda. 

At least 27 attacks are known to 



Mil Ifl [Fear factor lingers as beef 
export ban set to be lifted 


UK NEWS 9 

Tories call for minister to quit 

Ouardlan Reporters I 


ien Bates In Brussels Nick Brown, said: This is clearly British sentiment At every level of 

amea Melkle good news for our beef industry . . . society there is a deep-rooted lack 

- There may be residual consumer of confidence. The belief is that BSE 

RTTAIN was this week facing prejudice although that is unfair is very prevalent in the UK. There is 

the massive task of restoring because our beef is among the also a general lack of confidence in 

foreign consumer confidence safest in the Western world.” the inspection and surveillance 

beef after finally winning the Exports from Britain must all be measures operating there, 
to have the 32-month export deboned beef from cattle whose ”1 don’t really see how any mar- 

ted. own histories and those of their keting campaign can get through 

■ Government, farmers and mothers can be clearly traced as the anti-British beef feeling.” 
cal industry tempered jubila- free of suspected BSE. There will be Continental farmers, desperate to 
l winning a crucial vote at a strict abattoir checks and, as in protect their share of a flooded 

ig of European Union agricul- Britain, no beef for human con* market, are likely to fuel suspicion 

ministers by acknowledging sumption can be from cattle older by telling consumers to beware 

mrd it would be to recover lhan 30 months. The Government claims that Britain had cleaned up 

?as markets worth £520 mil- will have to show that a compulsory its act, she said. 

1 1995, the year before the ban. cull of the remaining 4,700 cattle The experience of Northern Irc- 
Europenn consumer group born since 1996 whose mothers land, whose tighter safely regula- 
t'd that confidence in beef subsequently developed BSE is lions allowed it resume exporting in 

ned "shaky”, and Tony Blair being carried out. June, is grim, Sales remain below 

ded that winning back trade More than 4 million cattle have 30 tons a month, compared with 
i take “time and effort”, been slaughtered because of the 1,000 tons before lhe ban in 1995. 

•ts are not expected to start BSE crisis, and that number could Frans Fiscliler, the EU agricul- 
England, Wales and Scotland double by the time Britain is free of hire commissioner, snid nationalism 


American Tobacco of trying in keep 
the Chinese In ignnraiitv uf the 
risks of smoking. The job rlcscriiv 
lion for a m<-dic;il post in Chinn that 
BAT sought to fill two years ngu 
slated that responsibilities included 
"portraying the company view on 
smoking and health to key audi- 
ences in China”. 

Le Monde, page 22 


production conditions still 


March be- the disease. 


s another obstacle, "it is clear it « 


production conditions still The decision will increase pres- not only a scientific jirnblcm. It is a 
... ' Y . I have to be inspected by EU officials, sure on the Government to end its psychological problem and u pulili- 

mr ~ c '- Jell' ' • < Sates from Northern Ireland, where domestic ban on beef-on-lhe-bone cal problem." 

Card playera in Beijing, gambling with cigarettes photo Hitt. - . lh '- export ban was lifted in June, imposed last December, a step min- Consumers were more willing to 

_ are still said to be minuscule despifo islers have said can be taken only if forgive domestic rather than foreign 

American Tobacco of trying tu keep heavy marketing. scientific advisers give the all-clear. producers after food scares, said Ms 

the Chinese in ignorance uf Mil- The European Commission was Shadow agriculture minister Tim Dobcr. Nationalist appeals to shu|>- 

risks of smoking. The job deHcrip- cigarette consumption In this week expected lo rubber-stamp Yeo said: “The Government must pers were more successful when 

lion for u medical post in Chinn that China: 1950s. 100 billion; iSSe >he ending of the ban, which has now press ahead to get the Euro- foreign countries urged boycotts of 

I HAT sought tu fill two years ngu 500 b*Mi; Mow. 1 .800 billkvi ml the British beef industry more pean agriculture ministers lo agree imports, she said, 

stated that responsibilities included Tobacco- related deaths, 1W than £4 billion, it will set out the to include beef-on-the-bone in die German consumers were ex- 

"portraying the company view i.n 600.000: 12 percent of male formal steps for lifting the embargo lifting of the export ban. peeled to be the most hostile, and 

smoking and health to key midi- deaths; 3 per cent oHeniatede? imposed by a 14-1 EU vote in March 'They could immediately Dutch the most forgiving. South 
ences in China". Expected deaths par year: 1996, a week after the Government strengthen their case in this regar d American producers, who mostly 

800.000 In 2000: 1 million In 2P admitted a probable link between by lifting the domestic ban and in filled the gap after Britain’s wlth- 

Le Monde, page 22 2 million m 2025; 3 minion in a.. BSE and new-variant Creutzfeldt- doing so give an immediate vole of drawal, are expected to pm up a 

J ak,| b Disease, a fatal condition confidence in the quality of British fierce fight to hold imrket share. 

I thought to have killed 30 people beef. Without this it may be hard for One Northern Ireland meal 

Islam — the usual target *.f the end n» pn>selyMse and evangel i«u* 19&5. the British government to persuade exporter, Richai-d Moore, said a 

Hindu chauvinists — as alien. "The Such accusations are PW : "u ,,n| y Germany held out against others to buy a product they them- whispering campaign had already 

church is foreign " says Dr IVnveeu ous given the census figure- " alll,w ing British exports lo resume selves appear to have 9o little confi- started, claiming Brussels had lilted 

Togndia, Gujarat* general secretary laws that require woukl be codv l”f n n ^' s J ?« ric ul llire ijiininters' deuce in." theban solely for political reasons, 

of the VHP. "It is controlled by llu- to be over L*1 and tu get a cerUfc n1 ' 1 ung. Its diplomats said they 3C- A recent federation survey of con- The final straw lor many farmers 

Pope. All churches hi India mv con- fn.111 local bnreaucrnfc measurf 5 Bnlain had in- sinner groups in 15 countries found was lhe sirong pound, which crip- 

trolled by exlra-forritorial million- Most of the attacks on lhe tin-'- * ,u,c ™ but wanted to be sure they almost unanimous hostility to the pled exports. Thais the ^ killer. 


Cigarette consumption In 
China: 1950s. 100 till w l9Se 
5GO billion; Mow. 1.800 WBon 


s. in llie latest recorded incident, Have Ueen in me easiw »> | Ari - «• 

the night of October 29. the jnral where lhe Adlvasis-Hie^ j rtU ^na and 1- ranee abstained. 


Bajrang Dal descended on n Penlc- rial tribal Inhabitants oflndia"^ •«% un agriculture minister, i mere is a preuy snoug ami- i ouroeei, amu ivn iviuuic. 

costal convention in the city of Bar- and some argue that it K ' 

odn, hauled the sleeping delegates efforts here* that have ma • _ , , xrv i _ ± 

KtSSS U N calls on Britain to prosecute Pinochet 

eqSly uncZlemed n aho!!flhe bliTfoIXl^^rorri l« j*sj «wii^ir^d John Mullln ties are calling for hio extradition 

lence. In Gandhinagar, the state lot of the Adivssit i by t» T^r-— on charges of genocide, torture, human ri^iL, conveota 

capital, bureaucrats in the BJP state schools, clinics and dairy /\™ED Nstion8 panel last and terrorism. ’SwIT !! 

jrovernnient affect surorise at the fives They are an obstacle to - G _ v ^ n ekcall ed on the Under the 1984 Convention But the committee was < 

nervousne^ that ha^hpfatlen the "moneylenders and the merdu onunent to prosecute Against Torture, to which the UK cerned by the number of d 

Christian coinmuidty. ''Oh dear," nnd the oilier people who ««: ^ ^' Aogusto Pinochet under became a signatory In 1088, a 

said PG Ramrakhlani, the state's the Jungle areas to eaptaU'* Urd,ruE!f h th * H ™' e I °j country must “take such mea- entfaUure of toe Governra 

home <*ecretarv 'The Catholics sis " save Father BereciaHua, a * rules that he should not sures as may be necessary to provide an effective invert 


Th? UK agriculture minister, I 


inications. they're not going to pay r 

pretty strong anti- I our beef," said Mr Moore. 


UN calls on Britain to prosecute Pinochet 


Under the 1984 Convention 


human rights convention was 
also hailed as a "positive step”. 
But the committee was con- 


said PG Ramrakhiani. the state’s the jungle areas to exp oiu-T. UrdarX^t," 0 !! 86 ,^ * country must "rane suen mea- 

heme oerretarv ‘The Catholic* sis " savs Father Bereciartua. an . rules that he should not sures as may be necessary to provide an effective inyestigativ 

Sto^ to^olr^o die " Like priest. .. I to Spuln. establish Ite jurlsdicdon" against mechanism to deal whh sllega- 

Uie junior bureaucrats of jhabua, But obstacles can be ranwi^, , toro m m^“^ n st f? n *^ worded «"ybody suspected of carrying d “" 8 ^ P 0,l “ “ d ,lri80n 

Ramrakhiani claims toe events on toe w W-j A^insaoltare, ° The AM^tfeneral. John The report also'criddsed the 

— or caiTb^explained^w^as^ld sprawl outside the city of j reviews the Morris, has already* turned down housing of asylum seekers In 

disDUtes over land and caste ten- abad discovered. Last Aprd, a, , h iberhes record, said one request to launch a private prisons. At present there are 

fi SS* SSs watched and “ «to Pinochet case waa not prosecution against the general. 300-400 asylum seekers 


A priest surveys his demolished church photooraph: t narayan/outlook 


have taken place in the state of Gu- i 
jarat, about an hour's drive from the 
spot where the nuns were raped. 
Gujarat is a stronghold of the 
Vishwa Hindu Partshad (World 
Hindu Council), which advocates an 
even more extreme, anti-Western 
and anti-modern creed than the BJP. 
Both organisations and the VHP 
youth wing, the Bajrang Dal, are the 
spawn of the Rashtriya Swayamse- 
vak Sangh, the fascist organisation 
which indoctrinated the murderers 
of Mahatma Gandhi in 1948. 

All describe Christianity and 


ou t acts of torture. authorities abuse. 

The Attorney General, John The report also criticised tf 
le Morris, has already turned down bousing of asylum seekers In 

„ - , fid one request to launch a private prisons. At present there are 

disputes oyer iana, caste ien aoau, and 1 ‘' l 11 Jhc Pinochet case was not prosecution against the general. 300-400 asylum seekers 

sion, in which religion is incidental. ^ CaMcs^ ^ ^4; f - onsjde , ^ ^ ^ Shat there was ‘Wfi- housed in Britain’s prisons. 

ftp 0 SnrV MlnoriHvrCommk vhra toactore demolish!* 1 sjg “^' Prawcurions, Britain cient admissible evidence under In the past toe UN committee 

^ to An toto ™ ret to be ^ violation of Interm,- English law of an offence”, but has severely criticised the Royal 

sion, which risked Gujarat m Au- that *as yet to ^ ““nallreaUes. he has yet to give toll reasons. Ulster Constabulary for Its polio- 

^""" nlttee. made up of AspokestofTforAmnesly ing of Northern Ireland, 

md bridles afthe h ^ Sltata ™wy from the collection bw 1 " \J d 'P' nd ™‘ legal experts International said that the UN Last week toe committee wel- 

thp rtp nuthnrtHfiR ^nr*» nnmr bouuht ice cream. . ia 1 qs i -° r com PB a uce with recommendation mirrored the corned the continuing peace 

^ ♦ authorities are uncon- were from liim ,,,te rnational convcn- repeated appeals by the human process while calling for a num- 

coS righto^up^r^ S.e prin- berofreforms, including an end 

*s i aa l JL“ — smsssssss. 

those with a majority of Hindu of to P Jfgegfa. High rn° ru,e 11118 week on the Assessing theiUKs overall for the RUC to Increase its 

SdSTS c.vnfher&otd.toai™ Catho.ic intake. 

the removal of corporal punish- . . I http^/raports, guardian, co.uk/pmoChB 


V V called on the Prime Minister I 
to sack Geoffrey Robinson, the 
multi-millionaire Paymaster Gen- 
eral, after It emerged that the 
Department of Trade and Industry 
(DTI) is investigating his business 
affairs. 

'Ihe Tory leader claimed that Mr 
Robinson's position was "completely 
untenable" because of his determi- 
nation to shroud his business affairs 
in secrecy. 

Earlier last week Mr Robinson 
wus forced to make a loss than con- 
vincing 54 -second apology In the 
Commons for failing to declare a 
si ri ng of dircctorsh Ips tu Parliament . 

Tile Standards and Privileges 
Committee demanded that lie make 
Ihe apology after he failed lo declare 
directorships, identified in two re- 
ports. in Ihe Register of Members’ 
Interests. He has now been cnughL 
out three limes in separate reports 
by Parliament's watchdogs for not 
declaring his directorships. 

Mr Robinson ke|>l his statement 
to a bare minimum. He tuld Mi's: 
"No attempt was made by me at any 
time to use my position in this 
House to advance any commercial 
interest. The oversight concerning 
registration, for which i apologise, 
is entirely my responsibility." 

Details of a fresh complaint wen- 
lodged by David Heatliconi-Amory. 
the shadow chief secretary to the 
Treasury, to Sir Gordon Downey, 
the Parliamentary Commissioner 
for Standards. This involved the fail- 
ure lo declare his ownership of the 
Indiana-based Roil Center Incorpo- 
rated — which Mr Robinson admit- 



Geoffrey Robinson: 'Conflict of 
loyalty* alleged 

led he had bec-n a director of from 
1988 to 1992. 

"Tuny Blair snid that the Govern- 
ment hnd lo be purer than pure." Mr 
Hague said. “Docs he really think 
after nil this that Geoffrey Robinson 
is purer than pure? I'm afraid not. It's 
lime for that minister to go." 

However, the Tories faced embar- 
rassment themselves when it 
emerged that Francis Maud*:, the 
shadow chancellor, who lias M the 
assault on Mr Robinson, railed to 
declare an interest as director of a 
City iiivfsinivnt irust before a L om- 
inous debate. 

No one is suggest ing I luit the tiO- 
ycar-old Treasury minister has 
misused Parliament to promote his 
interests or broken laws to move his 
millions to tax-free havens. But the 
feeling among MFs is that lie had 
“n careless and cavalier au'iiudi." to 
registering them. 


eaucrals. ^pted the measures Britain hnd in- sunier groups in 15 countries found was the sirong pound, which crip- 

nllacks on theft"-'' | •"‘‘Weed but wanted to be sure they almost unanimous hostility to the pled exports. "That's the killer. 


Against Torture, to which the UK cerned by the number of deaths 
became a signatory in 1988, a in police custody and the appar- 
country must “take such mea- ent failure of the Government to 

sures as may be necessary to provide an effective investigative 
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300-400 asylum seekers 
housed in Britain's prisons. | 

In the past the UN committee i 
has severely criticised the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary for its polic- 
ing of Northern Ireland. 

Last week the committee wel- 
comed the continuing peace 
process while calling for a num- ' 


Ing or extraditing all people 
suspected of crimes against hu- 
manity”, i,. . i 

Assessing theUTCs overall 
civil liberties record, the UN 
panel meeting in Geneva praised 
the removal of corporal puniah- 


closure of Castlereogh interroga- 
tion centre in east Belfast where 
terrorist BUBpectB are held, and 
for the RUC to Increase Its 
Catholic intake. ' 

ihttp^/raports, guaidian.co.uk/pinochBt' 
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Lords defy European bill for fifth time 


Qua rd Ian Reporters 

T HE Government lost its 
European election bill last 
week after both sides refused 
to blink in one of Britain’s biggest 
constitutional confrontations of 
modern times. 

Bnrouess Jay. the Leader in the 
I-ords, conceded defeat to the 
Conservatives for this parli amentary 
session, which ended last week. But 
she vowed to bring back the bill in 
the Queen's Speech this week. 

She is expected to invoke tlie 
rarely used Parliament Act. which 
gives {lie Commons primacy over 
the Lords, to force through the bill. 

The contentious item is a provi- 
sion for Britain's European Parlia- 
ment elections, to be held under a 
proportional representation system 
in which the eleclorale has Lo vote 
for parties rather than individual 
candidates. In this “closed list" 
system, the party machine also pre- 
determines the order of candidates 
on the ballot. 

Left hanging In the balance by 
the defeats is whether June's Euro- 
pean election will be held under the 
existing first -past-lhe- post system or 
proportional representation. 

The ping-pong battle, in which 
the Government lias been defied 
and defeated five times by the 
peers, sets the stage for a. fight for 
survival by the hereditary peers in 
the new session. 

The Government will take swift 
revenge by introducing In the 
Queen's Speech its flagship bill to 
abolish the centuries-old voting 
rights of hereditary peers. 

Baroness Jay told the peers that 
the election could be held under PR 
if the bill was on the statute book by 



mid-January, which would require | 
Conservative cu-operalion. Officials 
need Lhat much time to prepare for 
the June election. 

Tlie Conservative leader. William 
Hague, will be pleased that lie was 
able to demonstrate that the Opposi- 
tion, after being almost ineffectual 
since the 1997 general election, lias 
been able to block tlie Blair jugger- 
naut — even though tlie Conserva- 
tives may suffer if they have to fight 
the European election under first- 
past-the-post. where the party’s 
divisions on Europe will be glaiingly 
exposed. 

Tlie Conservatives are further 


promising havoc in the coming 
year. "It is not just what we could do 
to the Lords reform bill. H is what 
we could do to other bills," one 
senior Tory peer predicted. 

Mr Hague presented the issue in 
terms of Mr Blair using “every 
constitutional check and balance lo 
expand the power of your own 
clique of cronies at the expense of 
tlie power of the people". 

As the 19-month session closed in 
acrimony, Mr Hague startled some 
Tory peers by saying he would “noL 
co-operate or acquiesce in any way” 
with Labour demands for assur- 
ances that the Opposition would not 


block the bill again by insisting on 
an “open list" ballot paper. Under an 
open list, voters choose between 
candidates, rather than between 
parties under the closed list system. 

A combination of Tory peers and 
cross-benchers voted by 212 lo 183 
against the bill. labour estimates 
that 104 of those who voted against 
were hereditary peers. 

Labour MEPs in Strasbourg broke 
out the champagne as they realised 
that many of them might yet survive 
if tlie election is held under the first- 
past-the-post system. Labour is 
likely to drop to fewer than 40 seals, 
from 62, if PR is introduced. 


f\ whether women who have 
fertility treatment are at risk of 
getting ovarian cancer was an- 
nounced this week. 

Anxieties over a possible link 
have been voiced for Borne time, 
backed by small-scale research 
in other countries. 

LizTilberis, the British editor 
of the US fashion magazine 
Harper’s Bazaar, believes her 
own ovarian cancer, which 
nearly killed her, was caused by 
the powerful drugs used in IVF 
to stimulate the ovaries into pro- 
ducing eggs. “It is my deeply 
held belief that my cancer is 
linked to blasting my ovaries 
with fertility drugs, ” she said. 

She wrote a biography, entitled 
No Time To Die, “to highlight the 
controversy within the scientific 
community over these drugs — a 
controversy whicli suppresses 
the growing evidence implicating 
them”. 

Scientists, hacked by the 
Cancer Research Campaign, will 
bivestigate the cases of nearly 
3,000 women to try to establish 
whether IVF drugs pose a cancer 
risk, and if so how great It is. 

Previous studies have sug- 
gested that any risk may only be- 
come apparent several decades 
after women have had IVF treat- 
ment. The large British study 
has been made possible only 
because one London-based 
endocrinologist (q specialist in 
gandfe like the ovaries) has kept 


extensive records of the 6,000 
women she saw over a 30-year 
career to 1993. 

Some 2,700 of Jean Ginsbtirg’s 
patients, whose progress she 
monitored for nn average of 20 
yearB from the first consultation, 
have been selected for the study. 

Of these, 700 were given the 
fertility drugs gonadotrophins, 
which stimulate the ovaries. JuBt 
under a third were exposed to 
much higher levels of the drugs 
than are used today. The other 
2,000 had infertility problems 
but were not treated with drugs. , 

Professor Gordon McVie, 
director general of the Cancer 
Research Campaign, said: "If 
there is a link between the treat- 
ment and the risk of ovarian 
cancer, or infertility and the 
disease, then we may be a step 
closer to understanding the 
causes of the disease. If . . . 
there isn’t a link, then it will re- 
assure thousands of women.” 

Some studies already carried 
out, maiuly in the United States 
and Australia, have shown a 
linki hut not all have. 

But Isabel Dos Santos Silva, 
from the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, I 
said: "There could be something 
In women that predisposes them 
to infertility and to ovarian can- j 
cer. It could be genetic.” 

She also said any risk might 
have to be balanced against tlie 
advantages of successful fertility 
treatment because pregnancy 
tended to protect women in the 
long term against ovarian cancer. 


I Ahern, has forecast there will 
be a united Ireland within 20 years, 
fuelling unionists’ anxieties on the 
eve of an historic visit to tlie repub- 
lic by Tony Blair. 

Mr Ahem, who is due to hold 
talks with Mr Blair this week on the 
issue of cross-border bodies, said 
lie believed there would be a united 
Ireland in his lifetime. “I make no 
secret of die fact that I would hope 
in tlie fullness of time that people 
will see that it is working together 
on this island that will make more 
sense than looking to Westminster, 
and that they will take a decision to 
move away from that,” he said. 

Tlie comments drew an immedi- 
ate response from unionist leaders, 
who said Mr Ahern hacl revealed 
the real agenda behind the Good 
Friday agreement. “It’s what is 
written between the lines. Mr Ahern 
sees he lias an agreement in place 
which is a mechanism to take him 
to a united Ireland," said Peter 
Robinson, deputy leader of the 
Democratic Unionist Party. 

Mr Ahern stressed that change 
could occur only within a climate of 
peace and with unionist support . 

After his talks in Northern Ire- 
land Mr Blair will fly to Dublin 
where he Is expected to became the 
first British prime minister to ad- 
dress die two houses of tlie Irish 
Parliament on Thursday. 1 

There is mounting speculation 
that Northern Ireland First Minister 
David Trimble and Mr Ahern are 
close to agreement on north-south 


M ANJIR Kaur Basuta, a 43- l 
year-old British nanny, ista! 
stand trial in the United States i 
accused of murdering a 1 3- 
month-old baby she cared for at ' 
I her nursery in California. 


Shayler ruling stuns MI5 


Richard Norton-Taylor 


His arrest in August came a year I waive prosecution if Mr Shayler 
after he made his allegations about entered Britain and insisted that 
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Government cracks down on 
tax havens to counter scams 


T HE future of Britain’s severe -M 15 and MI6 -activities- through a -.-injunctions - preventing British ~Alah Travis 

secrecy laws was In doubt series of newspaper articles. He was media from publishing any new 

last week after a French picked up after threatening to make allegations he may make remained 

.court rejected the Government's further revelations about the intelli- in place. 


that many companies "would move 
elsewhere if total disclosure was 


which shelter more than £350 The Edwards report confirms the 


S IPIIO JOZANA. a irhlyn fPTNtempt to extradite David Shayler. gence services — including claims But in a case which has echoes of billion of assets belonging to the existence of offshore banking 
phrenic ran BuiflerwJinMrH ,he . ^ renegade wanted for of British involvement in a plot to the Spycatcher episode a decade world's rich, are to face tough new scams such as the "Sark Lark". It 

to commit suicide in alflnftnn making a senes of allegations about assassinate the Libyan leader, ago, Mr Shayler is free to speak at measures against money laundering says that the 575 residents of tlie 

to comma suicide in a London the activities of the security and Colonel Gadafy. •« fa™™ —i. . 


police cell, has accepted 
£100,000 damages from the 
Metropolitan Police to settle hb 
claim for negligence. 


f have been told to Implement 


will to foreign publications; and and tax evasion. 


lelligence services. John Wadham, his lawyer and British media would then be free lo 

In a decision that stunned White- director of Liberty, the civil rights repeat what they say. 


tiny island of Sark held around 


ritish media would then be free lo The move follows a 10-month gov- 15,000 company directorships, 
peat what they say. ernment inquiry into the financial many of them in name only, lo mask 

The director of the Freedom of regulation of the Channel Islands the true beneficial owners or 
formation Campaign. Maurice and the Isle of Man, which found “s! ladow directors”. 


hail and came as a huge blow to group, said: "Clearly the French The director of the Freedom of regulation of the Channel Islands 
MIS, an appeals court in Paris court recognised that this was al- Information Campaign. Maurice and the Isle of Man, which found 

ordered Mr Shayler's release from ways a politically motivated attempt Frankel, said he hoped the Govern- that the battle against financial These "Sark Lark" directors 

prison on the grounds til at his ar- by the Government to silence one of menl would review the Official crime was “not being convincingly meant the companies could ensure 

nst Itad political overtones. its critics." Secrets Act. “The French don't won" by the crown dependencies. secrecy and obtain tax-free status. 

In a ruling which his defence However, government lawyers regard this as something that would But the investigation by a retired The Edwards report says the prac- 


24 ; hour emergeney \vatch nllff lawyers had not dared anticipate, indicated there \ 


1 admitting that surveillance 
I teams currently patrol for only 
1 5 per cent of tlie time, and nol 
at all during the night. 


I thousands of Parkinson's 
disease sufferers, has been 
removed from sale by the 
European Commission after 
three patients died taking it. 


M>var — a sixth of (he popub 
lion — may be infected by food 
poisoning imd other stomach 
bugs, according to the Food 
Standards Agency. 


Judge F.lisabelh Ponroy declared 
thm Mr Shayler's whistle-blowing 
wa* political in nature, and there- 
fore h«' could not be extradited to 
face trial. 

| After a short hearing, Mr 

P i Shayler. who has been locked up in 
; U Sanlt prison in the French 
■ capital since being arrested at the 
request of Britain nn August 1, said: 
‘It is a great day for justice and n 
<i<l ami embarrassing one for MI5 
and tlie British government." 

Hugging his girlfriend, Annie 
Maehun ■— also a former MI5 offi- 
o r — lie called on tlie Government 
"^op trying to persecute me and 
instead address tlie issues that 1 
uisf". He said he should not have 
>pent tour months in prison "just for 
criticising M 15". 



no plans to be an offence in France, which is senior Treasury officer. Andrew lice is not confined to Sark but t 

saying something tihoul tlie official Edwards, concludes that financial ists in all the crown dependencies, 

secrets law in this country." regulation in the islands is “generally Tlie Home Office minister. I.n 

Mr Shayler. aged 32, spent six good" and criticisms of secrecy, poor Williams, will hold a series of me 

yenrs in MI5 engaged in some of Hie regulation and a reluctance in pursue ings in January with (he isl.i 

most sensitive areas of the agency's criminals are* "wide of the mark". authorities to draw u p an action pi 

work. He joined in 1991, after wind Now the Government is to press for putting the new measures in 

lie described as scanning tlie vnean- the island authorities lo st-l up spe- practice. 

ck*s pages of a national newspaper ciulisi financial crime units, to end The island authorities vvelcmw 


authorities to draw up an action plan 
for putting the new measures into 
practice. 

The island authorities welcomed 


schooldays in High Wycombe. La y of other new i 


Buckinghamshire, described him ns 


-called "Sark Lark" which the Edwards report, arguing that it 
ownership by using locals as was ;i vindication of the high stall- 
dirccinr*. and to Lake a bat- (lards of financial regulation already 
other new measure-* iticliul- in operation. I Via Fethrache*. nf 
■operating fully with other Guernsey's advisory and Ilmince 


"a horn rebel wlm likes to sail cluse countries in the pursuit cif money committee. 


to the wind . . . and suffers neither laundering and financial fraudster? 


already in plno* whicli 


But the Hoim* Office inquiry has “Sark Utrk" was ending. 


Inquiry into IVF link to cancer I Ahem sees Ireland united 


bodies, which will allow policy areas 
such ns food safely, inland water- 
ways, business development and 
languages to be dealt with on an all- 
Ireland basis. 

Meanwhile the police officer 
leading the investigation Into the 
Omagh bombing broke down as he 
mounted a plea to tlie republican 
community lo help him put behind 
bars the murderers of 29 people. 

Detective Chief Superintendent 
Eric Anderson asked anyone who 
I suspected somebody of Involvement 
to reflect on the human dimension 
of the atrocity: “1 promise you: you 
will not be badgered, you will not 
| be harassed ... 1 want you to think 
about this on your own, perhaps 
I even in church on Sunday.” 

Tlie Real IRA killed 29 people, 
and left more than 250 injured, 

! when Us car bomb exploded iu tlie 
Co Tyrone market town in August. 

Mr Anderson, his voice cracking 
with emotion, told a news confer- 
ence in Belfast that he had been 
devastated by Northern Ireland’s 
I worst terrorist atrocity. He had 
! three children, and said that no one 
could remain detached from it. 

•'We do try not to show emotion 
in these tilings, but I’m afraid, such 
was the scene of devastation, that it 
was so harrowing, It is difficult to 
get away from that." 

Police have arrested 42 people. 
The fact that they had been released 
without charge did not mean that 
they had been eliminated from In- 
quiries. He needed the missing i 
pieces to the jigsaw, and asked 
those in the republican cdmtnunity 
to examine their consciences. 


R OAD protesters and civil 
disobedience campaigners 
will not he the target of police 
undercover burgling and bug- 
ging operations under a revised 
Home Office code of practice. 

G lasgow city council ruirf fl 
that a Sioux ghost dance 
shirt, preserved in a city I 

museum, must be repatriated 
to South Dakota. 

A WOMAN prisoner who wa» | 

denied a place at HoUowaj s 
mother and baby unit, and threat- 
ened with separation from net 
newborn child, won her fight w 
be al lowed to keep *e baby vrttn | 
her at Styal prison in Cheshire. | 

— I 

T HE Government Is to _pri«- 




Gif 


Ml. Vs comments about him are shippal short of rmimiiu.-mliiig full 
less complimentary, indeed, they public disclosure of company au- 
ore unprintable. dited accounts, arguing thm most 

are- just “asset-holding vehicles" 

Comment, page 14 rather limn trading enterprises, and 


TS FOR FRIENDS IN 


“lln- report is a wholesale vindi- 
cation of the wav the fiiiiuicial indus- 
try has been regulated over the p ist 
L'i'i years. We think the report is 
very positive," lie said. 


RITAIN 


at Christmas and throughout the year 


EGERTONS provides a personal and reliable gift service to customers in over 160 countries who 
refy on our forty years experience to ensure the safe arrival of their gifts to family and friends. 

At Christmas, for birthdays and all those special occasions when you want to say "Wish we were 
with you' you can rely on Egertons to provide just the right.gift. 

Our 1998/99 Catalogue contains hundreds of gift ideas ranging from gourmet foods to fine bone 
china for many of these items we quote prices for worldwide delivery. 

To rece| ve a free copy of our catalogue by Ar Mall write by post, fax or e-mail quoting G2. 
j*20 Festive Bouquet G24 French Gift Box 

A beautiful bouquet of Carnations, Freesias Two French wines, Anjou Blanc, Henri Vallon 
and Lilies in warm festive shades of red, gold 1996 & Cotes du Rhone, Louis Bonard 1995. 
an<J cream. Thirteen stems in each bouquet £19.95 


G29 Salmon, Cheese & Wine 
200g Sliced Smoked Scottish Salmon, a 225g 
Mature Farmhouse Cheddar Cheese, 140g 
Wedge of Fine Blue Stilton, lOOg Tods of 
Orkney Traditional Oatcakes and a bottle of 
Muscadet Sevre et Maine, Henri Vallon 1996. 


Institute, guaranteeing the au 
rival of the 30-year-old glass 
building in west London, 

K ate winslct, 

old star of tlie blockbuiW 

movie Titanic, married J m . 
Threopieton, on assistant mo' \ 
director, in Reading* 


£18.75 G25 Pereonallaed Christmas Cake 

[Jr* lowers & Chocolates A deScious 1.3kg cake covered with Marzipan 

i e ,on 8 stemmed carnations and 150g and decorated with Regal Icing and seasonal 

luxu ^y handmade chocolates. £21.80 ornaments. Despatched in a decorated cake 
G22 vintaas Pnrt an H ctiihm tin - Your Phonal message will be inscribed 

* 1 * * Do's Lata Bowed 1992 Vintage “ ,ha cate in Royal lci " 8 lup to , "' e ™ £ ? 0 V 

I* PaXS IT a <526 Cake, Biscuits & Candy 

palm leaf basket £35.30 A 40 Q g g eaver | ac Dundee Cake, 150g 
J 23 Christmas Chocolate Box Cadburys Assorted Chocolate Biscuits, 150| 

J c ' e| Ktion of luxury handmade chocolates. Patersons Shortbread Petticoat Tails, 200g 
,uit marzipans and truffles. 520g. £23.50 Sherriffs Chocolate Chip & Hazelnut Biscuits, 

x — 1 80g Sherriffs Traditional Clotted Cream 


030 The Strand 

400g Traditional Dundee Cake, 375g Old 
English Christmas Pudding, 6 Hoppers Butter 
Mince Pies with Beamish Stout, 198g Derwent 


G33 Luxury Pate, Cheese & Wine Basket 

a 225g A bottle of Coles du Rhone Louis Bonard 1996, 
lOg a 250g Mull of Klntyre Scottish Cheddar 
of Cheese, a 200g Double Gloucester Cheese, 

:le of 140g Fine Blue Stilton Cheese, 180g Epicure 
1996. Provencal Pate, 1 25g Bizac Pate Maison with 
£36.90 Cognac and 250g Walkers Cocktail Oatcakes. 

Packed in a palm leaf basket. £35.30 


G34 Yuletlde Fare 

400g Beverley Manor Iced Greetings Cake, 

375g Beaverlac Old English Christmas Pudding, 


£19.95 Cooked Horn, 1 98g Derwent Turk ey Roll 425g Derwen , Cooked ^ 19Bg Dcrwen , 


M ' «g J o0n West 'Dressed Crab. 

Peacli Shce5._340g Hartleys Blac k Cherry Jam 185g Qsprey Tuna h oi| _ I60g Caugent Fre „ ch 
a54 ^ ° aaa Oraoge M-M 10 " 1 °° g Pork & Mushroom Pate, 425g Baxters Cream 
™ 01 Tomato Soup,397g Epicure Petits Pois, 

Chip & Hazelnut Biscuits, IMg Patersons 6 , Q . . w , w™. Potatoes. 41 1 a John 


ords). Shortbread Petticoat Tails, 130g Cadbuys 
£20.40 Roses Chocolates and 200g Piaster Exclusive 
Chocolates. £29.8( 


of Tomato Soup,397g Epicure Petits Pois, 
540g John West New Potatoes, 4 1 1 g John 
■*7. West Peach Slices, 185g Hartleys Cranberry 
£29 80 Sauce, 340g Hartleys Black Cherry Jam, 454g 


G31 ChristmaB Gift Basket 

Half bottle Sandeman Claret Bordeaux 1995, 

1508 Fudges Christmas Stollen Cake, 220g 


Roses Orange & Lemon Marmalade, 200g 
Double Gloucester Cheese, 200g McVRles 
Savoury Cheese Biscuits, lOOg Dry Roasted 
Peanuts, 1 OOg Whittakers Chocolate Mint 


S DR Simon Rattle ana o, 

young perfoniers broke . , 

record for the world a 

{symphony orchestra w«H 
performoncea of Sir MalcoW 1 , 
Arnold’s Utile Suite No Z* , ; 

W OOFIE, a ; 

who was coi|deinn»t n> 


offlrft y 1 1 'Cl II uy i owning oanx ( 
rD i e ™ ne y order, draft or cheque. 
SffiT CARDS We accept 


pina-o i j 1 wr, can express & Diners Club. 

Uur sfiurl 03 nUmber , 6Xp[ry date 0nd 


Toffees, 200g Whittakers Chocolate Mint 
Cremes, 130g Cadburys Roses Chocolates 
and a box of 5 After Eight Mints. £24.30 
G27 Sherry & Christmas Cake 


G28 Highland Hamper 

lOOg Sliced Smoked Scottish Salmon, 250g 
Mull of Kirflyre Mature Cheddar Cheese, 75g 
Walkers Oatcakes, 200g Patersons Luxury 
Milk Chocolate Shortbread, 227g Arran 
Strawberry & Rosehip Preserve, 227g Arran 
Mandarin Marmalade with Cointreau and a 


Coles Traditional Plum Pudding with Cider, 70g Cremes, 1 50g Patersons Shortbread and 
Dues de Gascogne Pate, lOOg Tracklements 200g Piasten Exclusive Chocolates. £4! 


paign to save her, i 

Bardot flew In from St™?” I 
add her voice to theappe*^ I 


— i oug bnerrms traditional uonea oream 0ucs de Q ascogne p at6i ioOg Tracklements 200g Piasten Exclusive Chocolates. £41.51 

B d 

mS 8 " ™ ss! $ e (maximum 10 words) ■«* a box ol 5 After Eight Mints. £24.30 Q| , ef ch 75 Wa|ke , s Hightenl) A bottle Chateau Haut Pougnan Bordeaux 
™ the date by whlcl, delivery Is required. sh«rv AChBataMCk. Oatcakes, 125gLyells of London Sugared Superieur 1995, « ihottte Muscadet de Sevre 

DEUvhJy 1 " ' kl f° W r2ft by ^ A b0 “ le 01 Ha ™» 5 Bri8 ' 01 Cream Sherry and a arld ‘508 Behdlclis Mint Crisps. , 200gVouWe Gteestw Cheese'' 125^*“ 

400g Iced Fruit Cake with Marzipan £30.60 Packed ,n a palm leaf basket. £38.70 

SES ere quoted in £ Sterling and Include G28 Highland Hamper G32 Feathrs Gift Basket Fine Oatcakes, 450g Fudges Christmas 

pivTu 8 an “ livery to UK addresses. lOOg Sliced Smoked Scottish Salmon, 250g A bottle of Chateau Haul Pougnan Bordeaux Pudding with Guinness, lOOg Tracklements 

PAYMENT must accompany your order. Mull ol Klntyre Mature Cheddar Cheese, 75g Superieur 1996, 600g Decorated Fruit Cake, Brandy Butter, 340g Strawberry Preserve wffl 

oWro C0pt Pa y , ner , t by f Sterling bank or post Walkers Oatcakes, 200g Patersons Luxury 200g Sliced Smoked Scottish Salmon, 170g Champagne, 125gH R Higgins Finest Coffee, 

CBcrm’"^ d ,aft or cheque. Milk Chocolate Shortbread, 227g Arran Blue Stilton Cheese in a Ceramic Jar, 75g 1 lOg Dormens Mixed Nuts, 200g Patersons 

MastsrJ. a« BS We accept Visa, Strawberry & Rosehip Preserve, 227g Arran Walkers Highland Oatcakes, 1 25g HR Higgins Luxury Milk Chocolate Shortbread, 400g 
Please nro l Ji;K nar, H anEx|5rass & c " rlers Clul1 ’ Mandarin Marmalade with Cointreau and a Finest Coflee, 1 50g Patersons Shortbread WalkBrs Scottish Fruit Cake , ) 2 Fudges 

W»sta ra tu,r ar0nl,mbar ' explrydeteend 400g Walkers Scottish Fruit Cake. Packed In a Slices and 200g Luxury Truffle Chocolates. Cocktal Mince Pies and-200g Luxury Truffle 

■ ' palm leaf basket £31.30 Packed In a palm leaf basket, £99.70 Chocolates. £67.5 

Post your order to : Egertons Ltd; P 0 Box 5, Perehore, Worce, U K, WR10 2LR or fax +44 1386 462739 or e-mail gifts@egertons.co,uk 


G35 Christmas Gift Box 
A bottle Chateau Haut Pougnan Bordeaux 
Superieur 19%, a bottle Muscadet de Sevre 
et Maine 1996, 140g Fine Blue Stilton Cheese, 


Pudding with Guinness, lOOg Tracklements 
Brandy Butter, 340g Strawberry Preserve with 
Champagne, 125g H R Higgins Finest Coffee, 

1 lOg Dormens Mixed Nuts, 200g Patersons 
Luxury Milk Chocolate Shortbread, 4 OOg 
Walkers Scottish Fruit Cake, 12 Fudges 
Cocktal Mince Pies and-200g Luxury Truffle 
Chocolates. £67.50 
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12 UK NEWS 

Writing on wall for grammar schools 


Guardian Reporters 

T HE last ve3dges of selective 
education face elimination 
from the state sector after 
M Ps last week approved regulations 
putting the future of the remaining 
grammar schools in the hands of 
local communities. 

The Education and Employment 
Secretary. David Blunkett, will not 
intervene to influence the outcome 
of ballots that may now be triggered 
in tile catchment areas of 164 state 
schools which have gone on select- 
ing the ablest pupils in tests at the 
age of 11 though the rest of sec- 
ondary education lias become com- 
prehensive. 

Mr Blunkett 's stance since the 
policy of local parental choice was 
outlined by Labour in 1995 has been 
that education policy should be dri- 
ven by the needs of die 24,000 


schools in the non -selective main- 
stream and not distnicted by argu- 
ments over the selective rump. 

But the regulations will allow pro- 
comprehensive campaigners to 
achieve their objective If they can 
secure the signatures of 20 per cent 
of eligible parents on local petitions, 
to trigger a ballot. 

Conservatives and Liberal Demo- 
crats nttaeked the ballot regulations, 
claiming the proposed referendum 
process was unfair and unworkable. 

Damian Green, the Tory educa- 
tion spokesman, said the question 
to be posed in referendums was 
"rigged", shire it did not mention 
grammar schools. Parents would be 
asked if they were in favour "of all 
the schools listed introducing ad- 
mission airangeineuts which admit 
children of nil abilities". 

Mr Green told a committee of 
MPs studying the regulations: 


“Clearly what the Government is 
trying to do here is ask a question 
where they are h ying to push par- 
ents into voting yes rather than no." 

The schools standards minister, 
Estelle Morris, said his suggestion 
was “patronising", and pointed to 
tlie rules staling that schools 
affected would have to be named oil 
ballot papers. 

The Government argued that 
parents would be well aware of the 
issues at stake during local cam- 
paigns that were likely to precede 
any ballot. It said that tlie ballot 
question was approved by the Elec- 
toral Reform Society. 

Grammar schools have attracted 
fierce support from the parents of 
children attending them, partly due 
to a strong performance in exams 
reflecting the pupils' ability on entry 
to the school, as well as the quality 
of teaching and high aspirations. 


But most education authorities, 
during the past 30 years, switched 
away from selection as it was unpop- 
ular with die majority of parents 
whose children were excluded from 
the system, and seen as education- 
ally dlilist by most teachers. 

The regulations allow two types 
of local ballots. In areas where more 
than 25 per cent of secondary places 
are selective, all parents of school- 
children will be entitled to vole. 

In other areas, the ballot will be 
restricted to parents in feeder pri- 
maries and private prep schools 
sending five or more children to die 
grammar school. Tlie Campaign for 
State Education (Case), a pro-com- 
prehensive lobbying group, said 
this would disenfranchise many 
families with a big stake in the out- 
come of the vote. 

Under the new rules, 10 parents 
will be able to start the procedure to 
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launch a petition. Electoral Reform I 
Ballot Services, a balloting agency 
chosen by the Government, will es- 
timate the number of signatures re- 
quired on a petition to trigger the 
ballot. 

Parents have until July to organ- 
ise die first round of petitions for 
ballots during the next Rcaderoic 
year. Margaret Tulloch, Case 
spokeswoman, said the issue was 
not likely to be forced in most areas 
for another 12 months. 

Case has support from the lead- 
ing Irade unions — GMB, Unison, 
the National Union of Teachers and 
die National Association of School- 
masters and Union of Women 
Teachers. 

Leading die counter-attnek is the 
National Grammar Schools Associa- 
tion. whose main role is to provide 
information for parents confused 
about the technicalities of the bal- 
lots, according to chairman Brian 
Willa-Pope. His organisation has 
also received represen lalio ns from 
most surviving grammar schools. 


Men gain in benefit reform, 
but some widows lose out 


Lucy Ward 


M OKE than a quarter of a million 
widowed women will lose 
social security |Miyiiu.'iilfl — while 
widowers gain — under plans 1o 
reform bereavement benefits. 

live Social Security Secretary, 
Alastair Darling, last week unveiled 
projiosals to modernise widows’ 
benefits, introduced 50 years ago. 
He wants to target help on bereaved 
families with children nnil on the 
poorest parents. The payments will 
also ensure men who lose their 
wives are treated equally with 
womeu who lose their husbands. 

Bui the reforms came under 
altack from the Conservatives. They 
criticised plans to replace the 
weekly pension, currently jiaicl to all 
widows over 45 without dependent 
children until retirement age, with a 
new bereavement allowance, worth 
up to £134.70 a week, paid for only 
six months. Thai change will affect 
20,000 women in the first year of 
implementation, rising to 270,000 by 
2020. Tlie Tunes claimed that scrap- 
ping of the benefit, which is funded 
through National Insurance contri- 
butions, represented an assault on 
the contributory principle and n 
move towards means testing. 


Tlie changes, which will not af- 
fect any exist ing claimants and arc 
not due to come into force until 
2001 at the earliest, are ultimately 
expected to save the Government 
£500,000 annually — half the 
current animal widows' benefit bill. 

However, the immediate costs of 
tlie benefit will rise, partly thru ugh 
a move to double the level of imme- 
diate help given to widows and 
widowers after Hie death of their 
spouses from £1,000 to £2,000 to 
help meet increased funeral cosls 
anti unpaid bills. 

Tlie extension of the benefit to 
widowers, which comes in advance 
of a European Court test case which 
the Government was expected to 
lose, will bring help to 15,000 hus- 
bands bereaved each year, and will 
also apply retrospectively to fathers 
who are already widowed. 

Launching the proposals in the 
C ommons, Mr Darling said Ihnl the 
present system was unfair and out- 
of-date. Parents widowed in future 
will continue to gel an unchanged 
weekly benefit — currently worth 
an average of £85 — until their 
youngest dependent child leaves 
full-time further education, and the 
poorest bereaved parents will gain 
up to an extra £10 a week. 


Social worker killed 


David Brlndla 


A SOCIAL worker was slabbed to 
death oil Monday in an incident 
at a hostel for people with mental 
health problems in south London. 

Jenny Morrison, aged 51. was 
pronounced dead on arrival at St 
George’s hospital, Tooting. She had 
been found with multiple stomach 
wounds by police officers called to 
the hostel in Balham. 

( Police said that a 26-year-old man 
with a history of mental illness was 
in custody after being arrested at 
the scene. Two kitchen knives — 
both believed to have been used in 
the attack — were found in an inter- 
view room at the hostel, they said. 

The incident comes as tlie Gov- 
ernment is poised to unveil a pack- 
age of measures, and investment of 
up to £1 billion, to overhaul tlie pro- 
vision of care In the community and 
improve safeguards for care work- 


ers and the public. Part of the pack- 
age will be the opening of more | 
hostels for people with menial ill- 
ness, offering round-the-clock care 
and supervision. Tlie fact that 1 
Monday’s killing took place in such ; 
a hostel shows that safety can never 
be guaranteed. 

Tlie president of the Association 
of Directors of Social Services, 
Chris Davies, said: “No one should • 
have to pay this price for the work 
they choose to do. 

I *1116 vast majority of people who 
have our help are no more danger- 
ous than the rest of us, but the staff 
of social services departments do 
face threats and encounter violence 
in the course of the work they do on 
the community's behalf." 

Wandsworth has recently started 
to make £J0 million in social ser- 
vices cuts, but a spokesman; said 
that no savings were being made in 
mental health services. 


} 



Farm sale steps back to medieval times 


A RARE opportunity haB 
/\ arisen to step back in time 
and become a medieval law 
officer, by buying the tenancy of 
a small Nottinghamshire farm, 
writes Maev Kennedy. 

The farm is on the Laxton 
estate, a unique survivor of a 
medieval agricultural system 
once common in Europe. 

Stubbornly refusing to adapt 
to modern methods, tlie tenants 
follow tlie Three Fields System, 
whereby die land is held in 


common in three unfenced fields 
with two sown annually In rota- 
tion and the third left fallow. 

Fanning Is ordained by the 
Court Leet, a descendant of 
medieval manorial courts, 
whose officers are all tenant 
farmers on the estate. 

Albert Rayner, one of the ju- 
rors, is now in his 70s and about 
to retire, so Carter Jonas, land 
agents for the Crown Estate 
which owns Laxton, will market 
the tenancy of his farm. 


Genetic food 


John Vidal 


M ONSANTO, the world's lead- 
ing genetic food company, is 
facing public meltdown in Britain 
and Germany with a "soclely-wldc" 
collapse of support for its radical 
technologies, according to leaked 
internal documents. 

Amid deepening media problems, 
and resentment by supermarkets, 
only senior civil servants and MPs 
have shown growing support for 
Monsanto’s controversial techno- 
logies in the past year. 

While many independent polls 
have shown the British public to be 
wary of the introduction of geneti- 
cally modified foods, this is the first 


faces crisis 

internal company analysis to have 
been made public. Monsanto’s latest 
polls and focus groups show that an 
earlier collapse of support for GM 
foods has now accelerated with 
opposition “skyrocketing", despite a 
£1 million advertising campaign. 

"At each point we keep thinking 
that we have reached th£ low point 
... but we apparently have not," 
writes the author of the papers. Stan 
Greenberg, a US poll adviser who 
has worked for President Clinton, 
Tony Bl&ir and the German chancel- 
lor, Gerhard Schrader. 

Monsanto’s strategy in Britain Is 
shown to have been one of persuad- 
ing “a socio-economic 61ite" of the 
benefits of the technology, so that 


Mr Raynor’s farm is tiny h >’ 
modern standards, a mere iu 
acres, but comes with a house 
the village, 59 acres o[ conven- 
tionally farmed land, 48 acres 
commonly formed land and 

responsibility to maintain* 

system of agriculture and law 
unchanged for 500 years. 

••It makes more aenseeveO 
day, in terms of conserving m 
richness of the «>unjrj«lde, 

said Reg Rose, the clerk of the 

court since 1950. 
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nefsonal circumstances and you mav wish to seek auidanre Immvnnr i™ « , m f V i t0 13 \ in you . r countr Y af residence or domicile, or i( it is transferred to another country. Your tax position will depend on your 



There is a simple and legal way of reducing the amount of tax you will pay in the UK - simply move your UK savings to 
an offshore bank while you are living overseas. 

To help you see if you could benefit from this, try answering the following questions: 



1. Will you be overseas for a FULL UK TAX YEAR? 

2. Do you have SAVINGS IN THE UK? 

3. Do you have PROPERTY IN THE UK? 

4. Do you have any INVESTMENTS IN THE UK? 

'I If you ticked ‘yes’ to the first two questions and one other, there’s a good chance you may 
have a tax liability you could legally reduce by banking offshore. 

To find out more, contact Midland Offshore now, for a free copy of our brochure 
‘How to reduce your UK tax bill' and details of the many benefits Midland Offshore can provide. 
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Midland Offshore 

Member HSBC Group 

Making your money work harder 


» To: Midland Offshore, PO Box 615, 28/34 Hill Street, St. Helier, Jersey )E4 SYD, Channel Islands, 

a Please send me my copy of “How to reduce your UK tax bill” 

| Name ■ Nationality ; 

J Address - , ■ . . 
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7? Call 44 1 534 616111 

24 hours a day 

Fax 44 1534 616222 

24 hours a day 

Or cut this coupon 
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Schroder breaks 
nuclear taboo 

G ERHARD Schrader’s coalition has made a 
welcome decision to pick the nuclear weapons 
issue as the first area for change in foreign policy. 
In most democracies the subject has been so de- 
meaned by cheap barbs impugning die loyally or 
masculinity of those who question the conven- 
tional wisdom that serious debate is nearly impos- 
sible. The German government now contains a 
healthy contingent of Greens who have never hid- 
den their disquiet over nuclear weapons, in their 
long years In opposition the Social Democrats also 
had some creative thoughts on defence. In power 
the two parties want Nnto to abandon its refusal to 
pledge not to be die first to use nuclear weapons. 
At die l/nited Nations last week, Germany also 
persuaded Nato's other non-nuclear members not 
to oppose a vote calling on die nuclear states to 
remove the warheads from tiielr missiles and 
thereby cut the risk of accidental launch. 

As Nato prepares die new strategic doctrine it 
will adopt on its 50th anniversary next April, these 
are valunble moves. During the cold war Nato kept 
the option of “going nuclear” because the Warsaw 
Pact had superior conventional forces. Now, 
against a depleted Russian army, even assuming 
Nato could again find itself at enmity with Moscow, 
its rejection of a “No First Use” pledge no longer 
makes sense. Unless it is based on inertia, today’s 
reluctance has other causes — though they too 
need to be examined. One is the desire of the 
United States to make Nato a global instrument 
operating beyond its European origins and without 
a UN mandate. The other is the growing tendency 
to see nuclear weapons as a device against states 
which use or threaten to use chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons (CBW). The US is developing “earth- 
quake nukes" able to penetrate underground 
bunkere to destroy CBW laboratories and stocks. 
Last week's Iraqi crisis was the sort of scenario 
that could have led to the first use of nuclear 
weapons since 1945. 

It is true that the threshold between biological 
and nuclear weapons has narrowed. A germ 
warfare attack on a city could kill half a million 
people, possibly more than a “tactical” nuclear 
weapon. But using nuclear weapons Is still a 
psychological leap into a black hole, with one 
weapon leading to another in a fatal escalation. 
Keeping nuclear weapons to counter CBW also 
makes it hard to hold the non-pro Uferation line. 
For breaking the taboo on these issues Germany 
deserves international support. 

Another blow to 
UK secrecy law 

D AVID Shayler is not exactly hero material. 

When he served In the British security ser- 
vices he was hardly appalled by the excessive, In- 
trusive and unwarranted spying it conducted 
against his fellow British citizens: on the contrary, 
he often felt that MIS and MI6 did not go far 
enough. His grievance against the spooks was not 
born of conscience so much as frustration; he felt 
his appetite for derring-do was constrained by bor- 
ing old red tape, Duvid Shayler docs not fit the 
template of the libera! whistleblower. 

liven an, those who care about open government 
should welcome last week's ruling in a French 
court, blocking Mr Shayler' s extradition to Britain 
under the Official Secrets Act. That move, which 
aatmuided almost everyone involved, could mark a 
step toward three changes — all of them positive. 

First, the French dismissal of Britain’s prosecu- 
tion of Mr Shqyler as “politically motivated", cou- 
pled with the court’s ruling that the Official Secrets 
f Act is political in its nature, should fur titer erode 
the credibility of that badly outdnted and deeply 
flawed law. As it stands. It is little more than a tool 
for closed government, enabling Britain's leaders to 
act in the dark, away from public view. It is a blunt 
instrument, so comprehensive that it brackets the I 
innermost secrets of national security with anything 
the spooks deem unfit for the eyes and ears of the 
citizenry — including members of Parliament, 

' Worse, it fails to distinguish between the different 
wiys in which the law can be broken: a former 
employee who sells secrets for cash is on a par with 
the whistleblower driven by conscience to haul 
secrets into the open. Mr Shttyler, who was paid 


£40,000 by the Mail on Sunday for his story, may 
well slide between the two categories, but the 
Official Secrets Act cannot tell the difference. As 
the French court was only too aware, British law 
allows no public interest defence. 

Now must surely be the time to consign the Act 
as it currently stands to the dustbin where it 
belongs. It is the bastard child of a “temporary” 
law — rushed through a panicked House of 
Commons in 1911 in just 30 minutes. And yet it 
has taken root in the Whitehall culture, gagging its 
own citizens and preventing them from knowing 
the actions undertaken in their name. The 
Government should scrap it, and replace it with 
the Freedom of Information Act it promised, but- 
tressed by a new mechanism to prevent acts of 
betrayal which genuinely threaten national secu- 
rity. For at its core, this is a matter of democracy: if 
this is an elected government, the voters have the 
right to know what It’s up to. 

The second welcome outcome is less obvious. 
By refusing Britain’s request, Judge Elisabeth 
Ponroy refused to play the old political game, In 
which neighbouring governments approach extra- 
dition requests less as judicial questions than as 
political favours. Her action is in step with the 
gradual emergence of a world judicial order, epito- 
mised by the new international criminal court 
whose establishment was recently agreed in Rome. 
Such an order’s guiding principle will, we hope, be 
to put justice above vealpolitik. 

Finally, the Shayler case has shed some helpful 
light on the institutional problems that dog the 
British security services. Not least of these is the 
absence of a credible safety valve, by which dis- 
affected employees might let off steam before feel- 
ing compelled to go public. Last month’s report by 
die Commons Intelligence and Security Committee 
wisely recommended the creation of “normal" 
Industrial tribunals for complainants. The 
Government should hear that advice — and the more 
searching Implications of a welcome decision. 

Gore plays the 
democracy card 

T HE WORLD la used to American politicians 
lecturing other countries on how to run tiielr 
affairs. The message is usually put in terms which 
conform to the United States' own Interests, and 
concentrates on economic prescriptions — open 
markets, free movement of capital, and untram- 
melled access for foreign investment. When It 
strays into Issues of democracy and human rights, 
it tends to be couched in low-key terms. No won- 
der, then, that Vice-President AJ Gore esused a 
storm with bis performance in Malaysia. Speaking 
for Bill Clinton, lie broke with the customary 
diplomatic code by picking up the word 
“Reformasi” which Malaysia's opposition uses and 
endorsing the “brave people” calling for change. 
By declining bilateral meetings with the govern- 
ment, he added salt to the wounds. 

It would be easy to knock Mr Gore by concen- 
trating on bis motives. Malaysia, after all, is a rela- 
tively risk-free target of little strategic significance. 
In defence of so-called Aslan values its prime min- 
ister, Mahathir Mohamad, has been equally out- 
spoken himself. His younger one-time deputy, 
Anwar Ibrahim, now heing hounded in the 
Malaysinn courts, has a neo-liberal view of eco- 
nomic policy that is closer to Mr Gore’s. By taking 
sides with him Washington is clearly looking to in- 
gratiate itself with the next generation of Malaysian 
leaders in the hope that they will be more sympa- 
thetic to the prevailing US ideology. 

While this in ail true, Mr Gore made a broader 
point that democracies do better than authoritar- 
ian regimes in coping with economic downturns. 
Though the speech contained no sclf-criticlsni of 
past American policy, this was a profound shift. 
For years Washington supported the hard-line 
government of Indonesia’s President Suharto on 
the grounds that it could best guarantee prosper- 
ity. It took a similar line In South Korea until the 
last presidential election there. As long as 
economies were broadly on the upswing, the US 
saw’ democracy’ as a lesser Issue. Die arrival of 
crisis has caused the re-think. 

Now the message should be addressed to the 
economies of the Gulf with their excessive reliance 
on the waning asset of oil. Will Washington start to 
tell the repressive Arab regimes of the region that 
they must move towards pluralism and representa- 
tive government? The Clinton/Gore message does 
not appty to Malaysia alone. 


No relief from the 
disasters of war 



Paul Bennett 

Februav 1991 . Wanted for 
deception , the New Zealand pilot 
was extradited from South Atrica 
to New Zealand via Heathrow. 
The High Court quashed his 
prosecution in 1994 because of 
unlawful arrest In Johannesburg 
and flight to England. 



Sally Croft and Susan Hagan 

July 1994. The two former 
followers of the Bhagwan Shree 
Rajneeah were extradited to the 
US to face charges of conspir- 
acy to murder an Oregon law 
official. A |udge described their 
fourth application for iudicial 
review of the decision 'an abuse'. 



Rolsln McAllskey 

March 1998. Home Secretary 
Jack Straw released the daugh- 
ter of Bernadette McAllskey, 
halting the German application 
to extradite her over an IRA mor- 
tar attack on a British army base 
In 1996. He said the extradition 
would be un|ust and oppressive. 


The slow road to extradition 


There are few hiding places left for criminals as the 
global reach of extradition treaties grows. The Pinochet 
case shows the next move ought to be in the direction 
! of creating international courts, writes Alan Travis 


Al the lust L'ount tlim* wen* HR 
cun nines will) which Britain had ex- 
tradition agreements. The remain- 
ing havens lend to be Middle 
Eastern stale*' which in the |xiM 
have held link- allure far British 


John Ryle 


N OW is the season of charity, 
when appeals from aid agen- 
cies fall thick and fast on the 
mat, and conscientious citizens try 
to balance their well-being against 
the suffering of those in less fortu- 
nate circumstances. Confronted 
with images of destitution from the 
disaster zone, we experience moral 
conflict — pity and helplessness. 

What can be done to prevent this 
suffering? And who should do it? 
Should we give money to emer- 
gency appeals that try to get food to 
the starving? Should we do it year 
after year? Are these operations ef- 
fective? Is it more important to work 
towards a world where such disas- 
ters happen less? And how do you 
do that? The answer depends on 
your understanding of history and 
politics. It also depends on the kind 
of disaster you are talking about 
The emergencies that have re- 
ceived most media attention this 
year — the hurricane in Honduras 
ami Nicaragua, the famine Sir Sudan 
— illustrate the difference clearly. 
The floods in Central America are a 
sudden, natural disaster; nothing 
could have prevented them. They 
affected poor countries without the 
resources to cope. An aid operation 
was clearly appropriate and was 
carried out with relative efficiency. 

The famine in Sudan, on the 
other hand, is the result of a long- 
running political crisis. Too much 
war on top of too little rain. In south- 
ern Sudan in peacetime, a drought 
or flood is something people can 
cope with; in wartime it may be the 
last straw. The same Is true in 
Somalia, where famine is currently 
a threat. And in Angola — but there 
no one can be 9ure, because large 
areas of the country are inaccessi- 
ble to aid workers. 

Most disasters are a ntes9 of war, 
displacement, hunger and ignorance 
that aid workers call a “complex 
emergency". Aid operations in 
these situations are much more 
expensive, less efficient, and politi- 
cally more problematic than dealing 
with a hurricane. To feed the hun- 
gry and treat the sick is to become 
part of l he war economy. Die price 
aid agencies pay for access to needy 
populations is collaboration with 
governments or rebel forces. Die 
first concern of these local powers 
Is probably not the well-being of the 
people. It is their own survival. 

In Somalia, for example, local 
militias operate protection rackets 
that force aid agencies to employ 


them as guards in order not to be 
attacked; in Sudan the government 
periodically denies permission for 
relief flights to strategic areas of the 
south; in southern Sudan rebels 
tithe food relief. In Congo, after the 
war in Rwanda, aid agencies were in 
an even more compromising posi- 
tion, In providing for Hutu refugees 
who fled from the new, Tutsi-domi- 
nated government, they were assist- 
ing die perpetrators of the genocide 
concealed in their midst. 

It Is hard to be a relief worker. It 
is also increasingly dangerous. In 
the past sue or seven years, nearly a 
hundred aid workers have been 
killed in the line of duty, it can be 
more dangerous to be an aid worker 
than a soldier. The moral paradoxes 
of relief make the job still harder. 

Fart of what nid workers do in- 
volves clearing up the chaos left by 
the global arms trade; when (hey 
become victims of it themselves, it 
is a grim irony. If you want to help 
people in the disaster zone, you 
have to think politically. Diene's a 
consensus that freedom from 
hunger depends on a country hav- 
ing freedom of information, a stable 
government and a reasonable com- 
munications infrastructure. 

T HIS IS why India has experi- 
enced no serious famine in 
recent times. To get to that 
stage in countries like Sudan and 
Somalia will take a long time. In the 
meantime, whal is more important: 
to combat the arms trade? To give 
to human rights groups that strive 
to make governments accountable 
to their citizens? Or to aid agencies 
Involved in the relief of suffering? 

Dierc arc no simple answers, but 
we can expect those who are asking 
us to contribute to link the issues to- 
gether. Some problems faced by aid 
agencies In complex emergencies 
are the result of treating politics 
crises as though they were natural 
disasters. Maintaining neutrality 
has meant that they downplay fae 
politics. They fall back on the argu- 
ment that they arc saving lives. 

And they are. But for what? To be 
lost in endless wars that feed on aiflr 
Victims of hurricanes and victims ot 
war ail need assistance. But we 
problem is not the same. Relief or- 
ganisations are now confronting me 
political problems in which they 
have involved themselves. And IW« 
supporters should encourage tm 
trend if their aim is the modes i • 
sounding, but ambitious, goal 
leaving the world a better place. ^ 
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T HE House of Lords is due to 
decide tills week whether the 
Ifimier Chilean dictator. Gen- 
eral Pinochet, should be handed 
over to the Spanish authorities: it 
represents n milestone in the his- 
tory <it extradition in Britain. 

Tlte ruling is expected to confirm 
Britain's international reputation as 
une of the hardest countries from 
which to secure an extradition, 
though Home Office lawyers might 
feel France has some claim to the 
title, after their failure last week to 
hand over the former MIR agent 
David Shayler. But the Pinochet case 
is likely to prove the exception to the 
rule. The vast majority of extradition 
requests to Britain — involving rou- 
line but serious criminal cases — do 
succeed. Britain's reputation proba- 
bly owes more to the length of time 
the complex process takes. 

Extradition is a request from one 
government to another to return 
People suspected or convicted of 
c nme9 to the country which wishes 
to fry or punish them. Although ex- 
toaiiion is often assumed to be a 
fwitical decision, in most countries, i 


including Britain, it is actually a mat- 
ter far the courts, with some excel)- | 
lional powers given to the Houle 
Secretary tu make a final decision. . 

Die reason cases can lake sr> 
lung in Britain is that at every stage 
there is a right of appeal built into 
the process — including the possi- 
bility of judicial review of the Home 
Of lice ‘9 role — right up to and in- 
cluding the House of Lords. Fur ex- 
ample. in the case of the two British 
Bhagwan women. Sally-Ann Croft 
anil Susan Hagan, they were sent 
back to the United States four years 
after the initial extradition request 
had been made. By the time they 
stood trial it was nine years after the 
alleged conspiracy to murder an 
Oregon attorney had taken place. 

It is a cliche to say that the world 
is shrinking, but for the British 
criminal fleeing abroad there are 
few hiding places left. Even if the 
Pinochet case shows that there are 
still limits to the effectiveness of 
extradition, the growth of inter- 
national treaties in this area means 
that a fugitive is no longer guaran- 
teed a safe haven. 


criminals. Dir arrest of Kenneth 
N<iye in Cadiz in connection with 
the murder uf Stephen Cameron 
was a clear signal that the favourite 
bolthole uf British villain** fleeing 
justice was m lunger such an easy 
option. Spain’s old reputation as the 
Costa del Crime rests largely on the 
collapse in l‘J7ti of a WU-year-okl 
extradition treaty which Benjamin 
Disraeli had a hand in negotiating. 
But by 1085 the treaty had been re- 
vived and the loophole closed again. 

Among those who headed for the 
Spanish sun in the early 1980s was 
Ronnie Knight, former husband of 
the actress Barbara Windsor, but he 
enme home to face the music and 
seven years’ imprisonmenl in 1995 
for his part in a Security Express 
robbery. As the latest (unpublished) 
Home Office figures show, Spain is 
now once again at the top of the list 
of countries from which Britain is 
seeking to bring back suspected 
criminals to stand trial in London. 

Perhaps an even more powerful 
illustration of the growing global 
reach of the extradition laws was foe 
delivery to the Brazilian ministry of 
foreign affaitB a year ago of a formal 
request for the relurn of Ronald 
Biggs some eight weeks after the 
first British-Brazilian extradition 
treaty came into effect. Brazil, how- 
ever, turned it down on the grounds, 
said Biggs, that "everything is for- 
given and forgotten after 20 years" . 

Die basic rules were last consoli- 
dated in the 1989 Extradition Act 
which brought together Hie Euro- 
pean Convention on Extradition, the 
Commonwealth arrangements for 
extradition, and several bilateral 
treaties. The single exception was 
the question of extraditions from 
foe Irish Republic, which well Into 
the late 1980s too often failed be- 
cause of perceived technical flaws I 
either side of the water. Die peace 
process lias transformed that. 

Extradition agreements usually 
contain five basic safeguards. Die 
first Is that the crime of which a sus- 
pect is accused must be an offence 
in both the countries concerned. 
Dlls Is not as straightforward as it 
may sound and can prove profitable 
territory for a government trying to 
make progress on securing the 
return of other fugitives it is Inter- 
ested in. For example, In the nUd- 
1990s Spain refused to send back to 
Germany an ex-NaZi \yho was Still 
I active in far-right politics to face 
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charges of denying dial the Holo- 
caust lmd taken place. Die Spanish 
appeal court refused to recognise 
that Holocaust denial was itself a 
crime and so rejected the extradi- 
tion request. 

The second safeguard concerns 
"double jeopardy", which means 
that somebody cannot be prose- 
cuted in two different countries for 
the same offence. The third is 
known as “speciality protection", 
which means that a suspect cannot 
he prosecuted (or crimes other than 
those for which he was extradited. It 
means that the original warrant has 
to be detailed and precise in the 
charges it makes against an accused. 

A FOURTH safeguard is more 
controversial and is known 
as the "political offences ex- 
ception" but also extends to other 
human rights grounds including 
race, religion or nationality. It bans 
extradition of those accused of polit- 
ical crimes and also prevents the 
return of somebody when the 
authorities believe that the real 
motivation of a criminal extradition 
warrant is to persecute or punish 
the person for other reasons. 

Although there have been many 
attempts to frustrate extradition on 
these grounds, few in Britain have 
succeeded. However, lawyers for 
David Shayler succeeded last week 
In dieir attempt to persuade the 
French authorities that the British 
extradition warrant should be 
struck out on political grounds. 

The last major case in which this 
"political offences exception" was 
exercised In London Itivolved an op- 
position politician In Fiji, Molianied 
Raflq Kalian, In 1989. Die Bow 
Street magistrates actually threw 
out the extradition request after 
hearing evidence of political motiva- 
tion even though it had already been 
approved by the Home Secretary;. 

Indeed, in recent years' the 
grounds on which political, excep- 
tions can be made linve been 
eroded by successive international 
conventions to coinbat terrorism 
and hostage-taking. The Interna- 


tional Convention on Genocide Inn 
for 3f) years exempted tln.se who 
have engaged in mass murder from 
avoiding extradition on political ! 
grounds. j 

But whatever the decision uf tin- 
courts, the Home Secretary dues | 
have a residual discretion to prevent 
an extradition warrant from going 
ahead in exceptional circumstances. 
Die power under the 1989 legisla- 
tion says he must refuse extradition 
if lie thinks it would be "unjust or op- 
pressive”. It was this power that 
jack Straw used in March this year 
to block the extradition to Germany 
of the Irish Republican. Roisin 
McAllskey. The Home Secretary 
said that her medical condition 
meant that she should not have to 
stand trial In Germany for bombing 
offences against the British arniy 
barracks at OsnabrUck. 

It looks as though extradition 
proceedings In ftiture will be speed- 
ier. Most excitingly, the creation of 
an international court is moving into 
the realm of political possibility. 
This would ensure that die Pol Pots 
and Saddam Huaseins of the future 
would be held personally responsi- 
ble for their crimes against human- 
ity. Questions of immunity for 
actions carried out by former heads 
of state would remain to bi? an- 
swered. But if there were an Inter- 
national court there would be less 
ambiguity about the position of n 
"third" country (Spnin, in the 
Pinochet case) which at present 
needs to stake a claim to jurisdiction 
if it wants to try an international 
fugitive. As Foreign Office minis- 
ters have pointed out, it has been a 
paradox of the 20th century that 
those who murder one person are 
more likely to be brought to justice 
than those who pJdt genocide 
against millions. 

The next century is likely to se$ 
the emergence of an International 
judicial prder based on a near-uni- 
versal application of extradition to 
ensure that there are no hiding 
places left for those whom the 
civilised international 1 community 
considers criminals. 
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Finns shiver in Russian bear market 


Mark AtklnBon 


A NNIKKA Salokannel stares 
out from her modest jewel- 
lery kiosk at the deserted 
duty-free centre at Vaallmaa border 
station, the busiest crossing point 
for land-based trade and tourism be- 
tween Russia and Finland, and con- 
templates another long, slow day. 

Since the collapse of the Soviet 
Union attlie beginning of the 1990s, 
Russians have been flooding across 
the border from nearby St Peters- 
burg nnd the surrounding area in in- 
creasing numbers to satisfy their 
voracious appetite for Western con- 
sumer goods, and swelling the 
jackets of local retailers in the 
process. But since August the tills 
have stopped ringing. 

"The Russians who come here 
just look, they don’t buy any more" 
says Annikka. “If they buy, they buy 
clothes and food, something more 
important than gold rings.” 

The economic shockwaves from 
Russia’s financial collapse three 
months ago are spreading from the 
East to the West, like the earlier* 
tlum-usual winter, which lias cov- 
ered Finland in a blanket of snow 
since early November. As the only 
European Union member to share a 
border with Russia, Finland is bear- 
ing the brunt of the big bear’s re- 
cent misfortune. 

It's not just the purchasing power 
of Russian tourists that has been hit 
by the devaluation of the rouble. 
Wholesale exports to Russia have 
also slumped. The number of trucks 
passing tlirough Vaalimaa border 
station en route to Russia fell front 
11,791 in April to 6.577 in October. 
In the other direction, the reduction 
in traffic volumes Is equally sharp, 
with 7,406 trucks arriving at Vaali- 
maa In October, compared with 
15,854 in March. 

It's the same story at the nearby 
port of Kotka. Finland's biggest ex- 
port harbour and the main gateway 
to Russia by sea. There, Ari-Pekka 
Saari, administration director of 
Steveco Oy, a port operating com- 
pany which handles about 25 per 
cent of Finnish exports, says that 
Russian- bound container traffic has 
fallen, from between 7,000 and 8,000 
units a mouth between January and 
May to about 2,500 per month now. 

“We are hoping it will go up 
again. We would like to do this busi- 
ness far the next 100 years, but it 
has been a really bad autumn," Mr 
Saari says. 

At any other time, a fell In busi- 
ness with Russia might not be much 
of a problem. It accounts for only 




about 7 percent of Finnish exports. 
But, as an export-oriented economy. 
Finland, which sends 40 per cent of 
its output abroad, is also heavily ex- 
posed to the deflationary economic 
winds from Asia. 

As a result, business confidence 
lias plunged, and economic growth 
is forecast by the Bank of Finland to 
slow sharply next year to 2.8 per 
cent In line with its long-term trend, 
compared with about 5 percent this 
year. 

In normal circumstances, with in- 
flation firmly under control at less 
than 2 per cent, the central bank 
could be expected to guard against 
the too severe a slowdown by cut- 
ting interest rates, just as the Bank 
of England’s monetary policy com- 
mittee lias done at a similar stage of 
the UK's economic cycle. 

But Finland's hands are tied by its 
decision to join the euro. The mone- 
tary authorities are unperturbed. 
Mattl Vanliala, governor of the cen- 
tral bank In Helsinki, says the eco- 
nomic situation is "quite good” and 
could have been much worse had it 
not been for the protecdon offered 
from financial market turbulence by 
Finland's commitment to the euro. 

While other Nordic currencies, 
such ns the Swedish krona and Nor- 
wegian krone, have been buffeted 
by the markets in recent months, 
die Finnish markka has been a rock 
of stability. 

“It was one of these considera- 
tions we always had in mind when 
we decided to join," Mr Vanhala 


says. Critics of European Monetary 
Union focus on the dangers of coun- 
tries being unable to use interest 
rates to respond independently to 
specific shocks to their economies, 
but they often fail to recognise the 
problem of small currencies being 
destabilised by capital flows unre- 
lated to economic fundamentals, he 
says. 

However, the new economic situ- 
ation is not free from danger. Fin- 
land has a history of inflation to rival 
the UK’s. After six years of export- 
led growth, domestic demand, dom- 
inated by sectors with low 
productivity growth, may now take 
up the running. 

S O FAR, responsible collec- 
tive bargaining has kept 
costs under control- Slmo 
Pinomaa, economic policy adviser at 
the Confederation of Finnish Indus- 
try and Employers, says price com- 
petitiveness in Finland is currently 
about 30 per cent above the average 
recorded by the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment But with unemployment 
falling, and staff shortages emerg- 
ing in some sectors, unions are 
starting to mutter about wanting a 
bigger slice of the cake. 

The general mood is, however, 
one of cheerful resignation rather 
than despair. After decades of trad- 
ing with Russia, they are used to the 
volatile business climate which gov- 
erns Ea9t/West relations. 

Seated around the table at the 


local chamber of commerce, the 
managing director Jukka Pesu, 
Timo Hutlunen, director of the Hut- 
tunen Transport Company, banker 
Olli-Pekka To u kola and Hnnnu Lah- 
livesi, export manager of a roof tile 
company, amuse themselves by 
swapping anecdotes about their ex- 
periences. 

Mr Huttunen recounts that the 
biggest importer of televisions in 
Russia in 1995 was an association of 
tlie blind; Mr Lahtivesi that when he 
worked in St Petersburg you could 
buy Finnish beer through an or- 
phanage. Both scams were appar- 
ently designed to avoid customs 
duties. 

A few months back the authorities 
were forced to intervene when 
Russian prostitutes set up a lucra- 
tive business at one of the roadside 
motels. Finnish customs say there 
was a 25 per cent rise in drug of- 
fences last year, with serious of- 
fences tripling. 

Customs Inspector Juhani Kuntsi 
says the black market trade in am- 
phetamines is booming, although 
the most common currency for 
smugglers is cigarettes and vodka, 
which can be sold by Russians on 
the Finnish side of the border for a 
fet profit 

Mr Pesu says there is no way of 
knowing whether the money the 
Russians spend is derived from ille- 
gal activities. The members of his 
chamber of commerce just take It, 
no questions asked. This winter 
they will need all they can get. 


Rates cut urged to avoid world recession 


Larry Elliott and 
Charlotte Denny 


T HE West’s leading economic 
think-tank last week cut its fore- 
casts for world growth next year 
and urged policy makers to keep 
lowering interest rates in an effort 
to head off recession- 
Cutting its growth forecast far 29 
leading economies from 2.5 per cent 
to 1.7 per cent, the Paris-based Or- 
ganisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development said that In 
the United States and the euro area: 
“Monetary policy should . remain ■ 
biased towards easlfig li| af l Inflation 
risks have been , considerably 
redqced or becoipe nonexistent." 

The OECD lowered Its estimate 
of British economic growth next 


year from 1.8 per cent to 0.8 per 
cent, compared with the UK Trea- 
sury's prediction of expansion of be- 
tween 1 per cent and 1.5 percent 
Economists at the 29-nation think 
tank also believe that the UK will re- 
cover much more slowly than the 
Government expects,, with, growth 
i of 1.5 per cent in 2000 against Chan- 
cellor Gordon Brown's estimate of 
2.25 to 2,75. per cent 
The 01?C1) suggested the main 
risk to Ihq UK was from possible 
effects, of the slump in Asia, which 
r cquld.send financial markets crash- 
^ ing and.affect confidence. Butltalso 
warned the Bank of England of the 
dangers of keeping interest rates too 
high for fear of a wage-price spiral 
The pECD highlighted four sepa- 
rate threats. to the global economy 


— a resurgence of protectionism; a 
meltdown in the Japanese banking 
system; a failure to cut interest rates 
quickly enough; and the risk of fi- 
nancial contagion spreading to 
South America. 

While the economies in Europe 
and North America have remained 
robust, "confidence in many coun- 
tries has begun to be adversely in- 
fluenced by the extent and duration 
of the crisis, as well as the diminish- 
ing prospects for any early turn- 
around," the report said. "Financial 
turbulence has now spread to the 
point where few, U any countries re- 
main untouched." . .... 

The, OECD said that growth In 
the three main Western trading 
blocs would be slower next year 
than it had predicted before Russia's 


debt default triggered a second 
wave of financial turbulence. De- 
spite the fiscal package announced 
last week, Japan's economy Is ex- 
pected to grow by only 0.2 per cent 
following a contraction of 2.6 per 
cent this year. In the summer, the 
OECD had pencilled In growth of 
1.3 per cent for Japan next year and 
only a small recession in 1998. 

The United States — hitherto the 
engine of world growth — is ex- 
pected to suffer a marked slowdown 
In growth next year from 3.5 per 
cent to 1.5 per cent. With the advent 
of the single currency only a few 
weeks away, the OECD said that 
European Union prospects were 
now weaker than It had forecast in 
the summer. 

, Growth next year would be 2.2 
per cent against 2.8 per cent this 
year, leaving the unemployment 
rate stuck at more than 10 per cent 


T HE Dow Jones index hit a 
record high on Monday, re- 
turning to levels not seen since 
mid-July. Analysts said the 
Federal Reserve's three cuts fa 
interest rates and a recovery in 
Asian markets have restored 
confidence in the long-term 
prospects for the US economy. 


M ICROSOFT agreed to mod- 
ify its Windows 98 operat- ! 
ing system to comply with a 
federal court order, after a judge 
ordered it to stop shipping soft- 
ware that illegally used the Sun 
Microsystems Java program. 

Reality check, p3ge 27 


P rospects for the world’s 

poorest countries received a 
lift when donor nations agreed to 
establish a 820.5 billion lending 
facility to alleviate poverty. 


T HE French state-owned 
group. Eleclricitd de Franco, 
is set to win control of I-ondnn 
Electricity with a bid In excess of 
$3.3 billion. But victory is cer- 
tain to provoke a row over 
British access to energy markets 
in the rest of the European 
Union and trigger a monopolies 
and mergers investigation. 


U.S. Agents Bust Global Smuggling Ring 


William Branlgln 


I N THE largest such case in U.S. 
history, federal agents have dis- 
mantled a global immigrant 
smuggling operation that brought 
as many as 12,000 people, most of 
them Indians, into the United States 
over & three-year period at the be- 
hest of employers who placed or- 
ders for cheap, compliant workers, 
U.S. officials announced last week. 

Most ol the Illegal immigrants 
were smuggled in through Moscow 
and Cuba by a ring that operated on 
four continents and amassed more 
than $200 million in smuggling fees. 

Although the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service described 
the ring as the largest and most 
sophisticated ever encountered, of- 
ficials said its vast operations ac- 
counted for only a fraction of the 
lens of thousands of illegal immi- 


grants smuggled into the United 
States each year. An estimated 
275,000 illegal aliens settle annually, 
and smuggling organizations play 
an Increasingly important role in 
sneaking them into the country. 

In the past few weeks INS agents 
have arrested 21 suspects in five 
states, Puerto Rico and the Baha- 
mas, culminating a year-long inves- 
tigation in which the agency for the 
first time used new federal wiretap- 
ping authority granted under the 
sweeping 1996 immigration law. 
Among those picked up were two of 
the operation's three alleged ring- 
leaders — all Indians with resi- 
dences in London, the Bahamas or 
Quito, Ecuador. The third sus- 
pected ringleader is believed to be 
in India, officials said. 

The three are among 31 defen- 
dants who were charged with vari- 
ous counts of alien-smuggling. 


conspiracy and money-laundering in 
Dallas, where the case will be prose- 
cuted. Ten suspects are still at large. 

The ring, consisting of three 
overlapping organizations, smug- 
gled mostly Indians, but also col- 
lected people from countries like 
Pakistan, Syria and Afghanistan. 

INS agents in Dallas initiated the 
investigation after finding a group of 
Indians who were being transported 
to job sites in other states. 

Attorney General Janet Reno said 
die beneficiaries were “employers 
who wanted cheap labor and fearful 
workers who could be easily 
manipulated." 

INS officials said the case 
marked (lie first time that a major 
alien-smuggling operation has been 
completely taken down — from the 
kingpins who run the operations 
from overseas havens to the smug- 
glers who move the immigrants into 


the United States to the nioney-laun- 
derers who transfer the proceeds. 

“Our goal was to dismantle these 
flesh cartels from top to bottom . . . 
and attack them as vigorously as we 
attack drug cartels," said Paul E. 
Coggins, the U.S. attorney in Dallas 
who is prosecuting the case. He said 
the Illegal immigrants were smug- 
gled (o more than 1,000 job sites in 
at least 38 states. He declined to 
elaborate on what specific busi- 
nesses received them, saying that a 
second phase of the investigation 
would target employers, who could 
face “criminal, civil nnd administra- 
tive penalties if they knowingly 
hired illegal aliens." Me said no em- 
ployers have yet been charged. 

'Hie ring charged the illegal im- 
migrants $20,000 to $28,000 each to 
be smuggled into the U.S. through 
circuitous routes that often look 
months to complete. 


Bonn Urges 
New Nuclear 
Doctrine 


William Drozdiak In Berlin 


First Launch 
Heralds New 
Era in Space 


A $206 billion settlement of 
health claims against 
American tobacco companies 
won the support of all states- 
Philip Morris, RJR Nabisco, 
Loews Corporation and British 
American Tobacco will pay the 
money to 46 states over 20 years- 
Mississippi i Texas, Florida and , 
Minnesota had already settled 
their claims for $40 billion. 


B RITAIN and Germany set UP | 
a joint body to look at ways 
of creating jobs and reforming 
the economy. But the UK chan- 
cellor, Gordon Brown, said tax 
was one issue on which the 
ernments took a “different view". 


EDITORIAL 


H UNDREDS of redundancies 
were threatened in the Uh 
as the gloom surrounding 
& Spencer spread. Clothing WP- 
pliers are beginning to feel fa 
pinch as MAS directors are 
enmeshed in battles over the 
successor to Sir Richard 
Grcenbury, to chief executive. 



T HE Manhattan ticker-tape 
parade this month for astro- 
t and senator John Glenn 
marked the end of an era associ- 
ated with individual heroics in 
space. With the successful 
Russian launch last week of tlie 
first module of the International 
space station — an alliance of 16 
nations — a new, more collabora- 
tive period got underway. The 
“Right Stuff’ battles of the past 
— to be first in space, first in 
°rbit, first to the moon and so on 
now well and truly over. 

1/ all goes according to plan — 
a Jupiter-sized '‘if — the station 
'tijl become a nearly permanent 
orbiting laboratory where teams 
°f seven scientists work for long 
stretches of time. It is to be as- 
sembled piece by piece, space- 
jvalk by spacewalk, launch after 
munch, during the next five years 
~-a hugely ambitious project. It’s 
clear that the first two modules, 
***** ("Sunrise") and Unity, 



A digital impression shows the international space station as it will be when complex in 2004 


were named with fingers crossed. 

A case can easily be made that 
the whole convoluted scheme is 
crazy. It will divert billions of dol- 
lars from other scientific projects. 
Robots In spaceoguld-worlc far 


IPs-'trifnast a $ven that sortl& 


where along the way the project 
will be struck by disasters, large 
and small. The scientific ratio- 
nales are a stretch. 

But there’s never been an en- 
tirely lostoaMuatifieation-fbr the 


more chsw»br^3ofteu as welL LffytJCif program beyond the fact 


jhat- space is the obvious naxtrl 


destination for a species of 
explorers. The apace faction. In 
that seose, is the obvioih. next 
step. Whether that step leads to 
Interplanetary travel, moon colon- 
ization or something we can’t 
today foretell Isn’t clear. But 
-thiitihra wqy, Is the polnL 


Republics™ 0 Still at Sea Over Clinton 


pnln and Helen Dewar 


tjRpf^u, 8 Judiciar y Committee 

lm Ptachmenf nS pu ? h forarticles of 
Clinton" fiS 11 } , a 8 am8t President 

-Mi ltaia §? gf '* I “ r 

SJS5 ysaus 

Ro™S‘ ns of ,nter vlews with House 
aftrj\ ’J 308 ^"jucted during and : 
ivr independent counsel Kerineth 
iJ U* day-Jong testimony last 
^ revealed little, if any; enthusi- 

b "We with ai°iSn! ed tape “ l T !nt 

a iew Repubtauis 

ir npeaSC f ‘ P !? k !! 1 ® out again8t 

«>uld enhance 

Congre* W ii| Mek a 
I c ensMr. nS . a ternB1 * ve — such as 

L 5urt ~ to end the crisis. 


Tm very certain there are not. 
enough votes to Impeach the presi- 
dent," said Rep; Peter T. King, R- 
New York, one of the opponents. 
While the allegations against the 
president may well constitute viola- 
tions of the law. he said, “I do not be- 
lieve they are Impeachable offenses 
comparable to treason or bribery." 

Members’ search for a way out fa 
propelled by several factors, not least 
frwhich is their recognition that the 
Is unlikely to muster the two- : 
thirds m^ty needed to convict and 
? ?mo ^ 1 the •'trident But many also 
fear Clinton n^bt g0 unpunished 
unless an altern&i vc - sanction 1 fa 
found. And some lawi.^ ers appear 
genuinely conflicted ovfci whether 
tiie presldedfs conduct'' merits 
throwing him out of office/ ^ 

1 want fe hear why these of- 
fenses are impeachable," said Rep. 


Jack Kingston, R-Georgia. "I think 
that’s going to be the case with lots , 
of members. I’m not 100 percent! 
convinced they are impeachable. I 
want to know more." 

Stan’s 12 hours of testimony may 
have emboldened GOP members of 
the Judiciary Committee in their 
drive for impeachment, but other 
House Republicans are far more 
divided about the wisdom of that ap- 
proach. There was little discernible 
evidence that the independent coun- 
sel’s appearance — while deemed 
impressive by many — had much 
impact in changing minds. And 
even some conservatives who have 
criticized the president were mus- 
ing about finding creative 'alterna- 
tives out of the crisis. ' 

Rep. David M. McIntosh of IndF 
\ ana, file leader of tlie House GOFs 
' fc^servative caucus, said he Is In- 


trigued by tlie idea of impeaching 
and convicting the president for 
lying about the Lewinsky affair and 
obstructing justice, but allowing 
him to complete his term with the 
proviso that he could never again 
hold public office. 

“I don’t think the Constitution 
provides for censure," he said. “It 
would establish a bad precedent and 
weaken our form of government I 
do think we have to do our duty and 
dfetermine whether high crimes and 
misdemeanors were committed.” 

Five Republicans, Including se- 
nior members of the appropriations ' 
and budget committees and a 
prominent conservative activist, 
have said they will vote no shotild i 
the House Judiciary Committee re- 
port out articles of ' ' impeachment 
next month. A handful of Other mod- 
erates have indicated privately that 
they will oppose impeachment but 
are not yet ready to make that 
stance public. 


G ERMANY’S new left-wing gov- 
ernment is facing its first seri- 
ous clash with the United States by 
proposing that NATO break one of 
its central strategic doctrines and 
pledge tlint it will never be the first 
to use nuclear weapons. 

Chancellor Gerhard Schrowler's 
coalition government plans to press 
its case for 1 he change at a key meet- 
ing of NATO foreign ministers in 
Brussels on December 8 and 9. Ger- 
many will argue that a new overall 
strategic doctrine being preimred 
for NATO, to be unveiled at tlie 
alliance’s 50th anniversary summit 
conference in Washington next 
April, should rule nut use of nuclear 
weapons before nny foe to prove that 
Western powers are serious about 
event uni nuclear disarmament, ac- 
cording In senior German officials. 

The initiative has shocked ainl : 
angered the Clinton administratimi. 
which n-ci-ntly was assured Hint tin- 
new German govi-rument. made up 
of yichrurder’s Social iMiiocnil-' 
anil the i , m , iroiinieiilallst Greens. ; 
would maintain continuity in Itoim's . 
foreign and security policies. I’.S. 
officials warned that Mich a dm- J 
malic shift in deterrence strategy — j 
one that lias kept llu- nuclear j 

for iwwe than veins — could 1 
gravely undermine faith In NAT«/~ 
military conn nil met its. i 

But German officials say funda- 
mental changes in NATO'* nuclein 1 
doctrine are long overdue. They 
argue that hold initiatives such as a I 
no-firsl-use pledge are necessary to 
dissuade other nations from pursu- ! 
ing nuclenr arms and to encourage | 
threshold powers such as India nnd 
Pakistan to renounce any recourse 
to weapons of mass destruction. 

Officials say the proposal could 
dominate discussion at the upcom- 
ing NATO ministers’ meeting and 
lead to an acrimonious public de- 
bate among the allies. ''I have sig- 
naled to NATO Secretary General 
Javier Solana that we want to talk 
about this, because we see things 
differently," German Foreign MinJs- 
*t Joschka Fischer told the news 
magazine Spiegel. "We must dis- 
cuss it aoenly in the alliance without 
creating Am? Impression that Ger- 
many is golngva own way now." 

Tlie no- first-Use pledge was 
quickly enshrined hi- the governing 
program hammered out by the 
Social Democrats and dip Greens 
after they ousted Helmut Kohl’s 
conservative coalition in last Sep- 
tember's elections. Both parties 
have crusaded for nuclear disarma- 
ment In tlie pa&t, but Ihey down- 
played the issue ahead of the vote. 

Earlier this month, Germany 
stunned the ' U.S., Britain and 
France — - NATO’s three nuclear 
powers by breaking ranks and 
abstaining oh a motion on nuclear 
disarmament piit'forward by neutral 
countries at the United Nations. 
German officials acknowledged that 
endorsing the disarmament pro- 
posal would have triggered a major 
row With its leading allies, but thfcy 
said the hew government wanted to 
serve notice It was serious about 
campaigning to have NATO re- 
nounce first-use and to diminish the 
alert status of Its nuclear weapons. 


lli .. ! 



Clinton and Kim Defend 
| Policy Toward Pyongyang 


IT South Korean Resident Kim 
Dae Jung last weekend delivered 
impassioned defenses of their poli- 
cies of engagement toward North 
Korea, in the face of seemingly bel- 
ligerent actions by Pyongyang. 

Asked if provocation by North 
Korea could undermine U,S. and 
South Korean policy, President Clin- 
ton responded: "Of course it could. 
But . , , I am absolutely convinced 
that the policies wc have followed 
together have been correct" 

While Clinton and Kim stand 
united In their desire to coax North 
Korea into the sunlight with eco- 
nomic and political engagement, 
conservative critics in both coun- 
tries are increasing their calls to 
give North Korea more stick and 
less carrot That criticism, which 
has taken on new urgency In recent 
weeks, threatens to scuttle delicate 
engagement policies that Clinton 
and Kim have spent years building 
and defending. 

Members of the U.S. Congress 
and many South Korean officials 
have expressed concern at recent 
reports that Pyongyang is increas- 
ing its production and export of bal- 
listic missiles, and that it is building 
a massive underground facility that 
may be related to reviving its 
nuclear weapons program. 

I Even as Clinton and Kim spoke 
inside the ornate presidential Blue 


House, legislators, academics and 
people on the streets of Seoul were 
voicing grave doubts about North 
Korea's Intentions. 

‘'Where do we draw the line?" 
said Lee Jung Hoon, political sci- 
ence professor at Yonsei University 
in Seoul. "Aren’t we being a little too 
cozy and comfortable and relaxed 
toward North Korea, when their po- 
sition really hasn’t changed at all?" 

Shopkeeper Chang Sun II. 54, 
said, "Now is not the time to pour 
our money into North Korea. . . . 
North Korea is up to something and 
we are adding fuel on tile fire. It’s 
like pouring water Into a broken , 
vase — no matter what you do, it 
will never fill up to the top." 

Clinton and Kim were keenly 
aware of the building storm of criti- 
cism and defended their policies as 
realistic and pragmatic. 

Kim called his "sunshine policy" 
of engagement the most "realistic" 
policy toward North Korea, while 
warning that Seoul would get tough 
with Pyongyang if it does not ex- 
plain the purpose of the mysterious 
underground facility. 

Clinton called engagement one 
element of a “clear-eyed mixture" of 
diplomacy and deterrence, includ- 
ing the military option presented by 
37,000 U.S. troops stationed in 
South Korea. And he warned that 
Congress will abandon support for 
key initiatives toward North Korea 
if Pyongyang does not come dean 
on its missile program and nuclear 
ambitions. 
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Vincent van Gogh's 1889 gelf-poil^ Beml^Last 

week it became the third most »«iluable painting sold at auction 
when It fetched $71 million at** Christie’s sale in New York 


Arms Draw China and Russia Closer 


John Pomfret in C hina 

T HE scene at the Sukhoi 
aircraft company’s bustling 
office here at the Zhuhai air 
show last week reminded one Russ- 
ian weapons engineer of the "old 
days" when China and Russia 
vyalked together on the road to 
Communism. 

In a small room, a Chinese dele- 
gation negotiated with officials from 
the aerospace firm, Russian officials 
said the Chinese are interested in 
adding Sukhoi'9 Su-30 fighter 
bomber to their arsenal, along with* 
state-of-the-art anti-ship missile, , 
China is a good customer to. Russia’s j 
arms manufacturers -7 it already 
owns Russian fighter, submarines 
and anti-aircraft lotteries. 

"China and, Russia [used to be] 
allies," said- Vladimir Konohov, the 
lead designer of the Su-37, one of 
Russia's top fighters. “Perhaps that 
day will come again." 

Fifty years ago, a shared ideology 
brought China and Russia together 
before that relationship degener- 
ated into recriminations and border 
skirmishes In the L960s. Today, Chi- 
nese cash and a concern about the 
United States’ domination of world 
affairs are fueling a renaissance in 
ties between the two giants., . : 

On Sunday, Jiang Zemin traveled 
to Russia for the sixth sumn^lt be- 
tween the two countries and the 
first informal f Wnecktie w meeting 
with Boris Yeltsin, the ailing Russian 
president. Jiang is expected to offer 
food as well as cash to aid Russia's 
economy, Chinese sources said. 

Russia’s amijpsaador to Beijing, 1 
Igor Rogachev, told QiJna's qfficjjjl 
New China Neyys Agency, Jast vyeek 
that the trip was a sign that decades 


of hostility between Russia and 
China had given way to a powerful 
"strategic [Mirtnership” that aims to 
forge a "new order" to challenge 
U.S. domination of the world arena. 

Chinn has backed Russia’s staji©* 
in supporting Yugoslavia's Resi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic Kosovo 
and echoed Moscn” s calls for a 
peaceful seulen^d of the standoff 
with Iraq, minese officials have 
noted purely that Russia sides with 
Chin? m >*s opposition to U.S. plans 
ftv a theater missile defense net- 
work in Asia. 

No one expects Beijing's ties to 
Moscow to eclipse China's relations 
with Washington. China's trade jvith 
Russia, for example, is only a frac- 
tion of its trade with the United 
States: $4.12 billion with Russia for 
the first nine months of 1998’ com- 
pared with more than £60 billion In 
the same period with the U.S. His- 
torical distrust also bedevils ,the re- 
lationship, as does China’s desire to 
play a greater role in central Asia 
and Mongolia — - areas that Moscow 
regards as its turf. 

Nonetheless, the. emerging ties 
have raised eyebrows in the West 
and Asia because the bulk of the 
relationship is founded on Russian 
arms pales to China's People’s Liber- 
ation Army (PLA). During the past 
four years, for example, arms sales 
from Russia to China accounted for 
roughly one-quarter of the two coun- 
tries’ total trade, or$L billion a year. 

China is Russia's second-biggest 
arm? customer next to India- West- 
ern defense experts spy its main 
weapons purchases from Russia are 
deslgped not to help China fill 
sHort-term combat capability but to , 
gain access to advanced' technology. 
China has bought four Kilo-class 


submari^s and 48 Sukhoi-pro- 
duced Su-27 fighter jets, and has 
sipied a licensing deal to produce 
ioout 200 more in China. Beijing is 
thought to have ordered two Sovre- 
menniy-class destroyers being built 
In St. Petersburg. 

More important, Russian media 
reported in April that the Progress 
aviation firm in Arsenyev, in Rus- 
sia’s Far East, has started producing 
30 Sunburn anti-ship missiles for 
China. The Sunburn is one of the 
few missiles that can travel at twice 
the speed of sound while skimming 
the oceaj^s slm; 

"Tills one could hurt ifs,* 1 seldom 
official aL Jh»-thS. Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

C HINA’S shopping spree in 
Moscow come9 when the 
rest of Asia is reeling from an 
economic crisis that has gutted 
arms acquisition programs. This 
has left China, Taiwan, Singapore 
and, to a lesser extent Japan as the 
only countries bolstering their ar- 
senals — raising concern in other, 
Asian capitals. 

Thailand, for example, can only, 
afford to deploy Its new 11, 485-ton 
aircraft carrier once a month. It also 
has canceled the purchase of eight 
U.S.-madp F/A48 fighters. Malay- 
sia.ha9.de{ayed plans to buy, its first 
submarines and 300 helicopters for 
its army sir corps. South Korea’s 
: defense forces delayed buying $1 bil- 
lion in U.S., arms. And Indonesia 
canceled the purchase; of 12 Russ-, 
ian-made Su£0K multi-role fighters 
and eight MI-17V helicopters. 

Russian officials have told 'their 
Western counterparts that Russia Is.i 
not supplying Chipqwith its 
technology. • . - 


"The line out of the Russian 
Embassy is that anyone privy to all 
tile details of these deals is not that 
uncomfortable that Russia Is giving 
away the form.’’ said a Western 
diplomat in Beijing. “Also, they have 
a pretty healthy contempt for the 
Chinese military.” 

“We are selling the Chinese very 
little,” said Lieutenant-General 
Vladimir Mikhailov, the .vice com- 
mander of Russia's air force. 
Mikhailov was standing in a plush 
function room of the Zhuhai Hotel, 
having just exchanged toasts with 
several Chinese officials associated 
with tHeaPms- trade, “But if they 
want to buy the Su-30, we will sell it 
-Jothem." 

Tjc c ta. thi nkJthe_Su;30 

fighter-bomber would mark a ain^_ 
ficant upgrade for China’s air forced 
Richard Fisher, a specialist on Ihe 
Chinese military at the conservative 
Heritage Foundation in Washing- 
ton, said selling the Su-30. to Chiua 
would give Beijing “the basis of a 
modern strike capability." , 

Eric McVadon, a former U.$. 
Navy admiral and defense attache in 
Beijing, agreed that . "Washington 
should worry aboutmore advanced 
fighters and quiet diesel sub- 
marines that China might purchase; 
fropi Russia. 

I “However,” he added, : 

keep all this in perspect**- 
I can use these things-*? make pur 
lives mpre miser^!?, to a ftfturei 
Taiwan criaia. 1 

purchases w 11 not 1 ? Uo ' v the PL* to I 
aurmouc- # shoijtconiiiwa apd , 
j, ecor>f *-a power able to threaten; 
pelican power In Asja, The, PLA » j | 
.coming from a ppsipon of truly 
extraordinary backwardness, and; 
obsolescence.” 1 - • i 


Israeli Roads; Shooting Too Much Too Often 
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Lee Hockatader in the West Bank |. Wl ropolitan Police Depart- 
~ “ : | Y Y ment shot and killed more 


Hurricane Mitch Disrupts 
Mine-Clearing Operation 


Lee Hockatader in the West Bank 


troop withdrawal from the P 
We9t Bank in two years, the 1 
government is expropriating 
large swaths of Palestinian land 
to build bypass roads for Jewish 
settlers. 

The roads are part of an 
unintended effect of the 
American-hrokered interim 
peace accord, luiown as the Wye 
River Memorandum, signed Inst 
month at the White House. The 
agreement, under which Israel 
will turn over an additional 
13 percent of the West Bank to 
Palestinian control, was meant 
to advance the cause of Middle 
East peace while lowering the 
political temperature in the West 
Bank. j « 

Instead, the accord has \ j 

ignited fresh tensions as Israeli ' 
bulldozers have carved new 
bypass roads to areas in the 
West Bank where Jewish settlers 
rushed to stake a claim before it 
was too late. 

“What kind of peace is this?" 
said Imad Salim, 25, a 
Palestinian fanner near the Arab 
village of Al Khadr, just south ol 
Jerusalem. “If peace means los- 
ing our land, what good is it?" 

A dozen new roads — more 
| than 50 miles’ worth In all, 

' some up to 100 feet wide — will 
enable West Bank settlers to 
skirt Palestinian communities 
en route to other Jewish 
enclaves, as well as to Israel 
proper. The government insists 
the new roads are a security life . 
line for Jewish settlers living in | * 
West Bank communities that wD I 
become more isolated when the I 
Israeli troops withdraw, leaving 
40 percent of the West Bank in 
Palestinian hands. 

"Our goal is to prevent con- 
frontations between the two 
groups," said Shlomo Dror, 
spokesman for Israel’s civil 
administration In the occupied 
territories. . 

Few Palestinians regard road - 
building in the West Bank aa 
bebig just about security, let 
alone convenience. They say tne , 
Intent of the new roads, and 
their effect, is to strangle ** i 

natural growth of Palestinian i 

towns and villages, to divide an 
control the West Bonk by altering i 
^ ■jnand to defeat hopes for 
eBtamn*. — ^ tJJ £ a Palestinian 

"-This l» Israel’s poil^'-Tj ; 
Abdullah Ghnejm, m»w 
Khadr, a Palestinian 
already hemmed 

- and soon on “ft 

Israeli hvD** 8 roa • ' . • ‘ 
Ind^endent Palestinian shft , 

to destroy any geogreph “I 
continuity between Palestinian 

territories.” , ^ 

, The roadq were approved W 

: Israel’s cabinet — ifM® was 
nudged by American procure } 
into a puflback fropi .flwWg; i 

Bank It never repUy wanM. 9 < 




W ASHINGTON D.C.'s Met- 
ropolitan Police Depart- 
ment shot and killed more 
people per resident in the 1990s than 
** any other American city police force. 

Many shootings were acts of L » v 
courage and even heroism. But in- 
ternal police files and court records 
reveal a pattern of reckless and 
indiscriminate gunplay by officers 
sent into die streets with inadequate 
training and little oversight, an 
eight-month Washington Post inves- 
tigation has found. 

Washington’s officers fire their 
weapons at more than double the 
rate of police in New York, Lo9 An- 
gelos, Chicago or Miami. Deaths 
and injuries in D.C police shooting 
cases have resulted in nearly $8 mil- 
lion in court settlements and judg- 
ments Against the District in Die last 
six months alone. 

"We shoot too often, and we 
J shoot too much when we do shoot." 

1 said Executive Assistant Chief of 
Police Terrance W. Gainer, who 
became the department's second in 
command in May. 

The shootings involve a small pro- 
portion of the Dislrict'9 3,550 offi- 
cers. But tile details of individual 
cases can be chilling even to police Professional policing usually leaves suspects alive 
veterans: An off-duty police officer 

out walking in August 1995 fired 1 1 decade; 19 officers have shot them- Washington from 1990 to 1997 — a 

limes while trying to stop and un- selves or other officers accidentally. number surpassed by only a half 

armed motorist who had hit a utility In the internal records used to dozen oilier U.S. cities, each much 

pole and left the scene. An off-duty track shooting trends, D.C. police bigger than the District, 

police officer fishing in May 1995 undercounted by nearly one-third Criminologists say no single fac- 
shot an unarmed man three tunes the number of people they killed tor fully explains police shooting 

after arguing with him. In August, from L994 to 1997, tallying only 29 trends. The Post considered five 

an officer chasing an irrational truck fatal police shootings. The Post in- factors for Washington and 26 other 

driver who had rammed several cars vestigation confirmed 43 fatal police large cities — population, violent 

Tired 38 time9 into the iruck’s cab, shootings in that period. Seven fatal crime, homicide, size of the force 

killing the unarmed driver. shootings were missing from police and violent crime arrests. By each 

• The extent and pattern of police shooting trend records, and seven of these measures. Washington is 

ff shootings have been obscured from other fatal shootings were mis- above the average for large cities in 

I public view. Police officials investi- labeled as nonlatal. the number of police shootings, 

gate incidents in secret, producing No one disputes that D.C. police Still, violent streets do not en- 
reports that become public only have had ample reason to draw their tirely explain the rise of D.C. police 

! when a judge intercedes, fn a sniail weapons In many cases, and there shootings in this decade. Fatal 

nearing room closed to the public, have been many dangerous inci- shootings by Washington police 

nine of every 10 shootings are ruled dents In which officers displayed re- more than doubled from 1992 to 

justified by department officials slraint and discipline. Indeed, eight 1995, while homicides dropped 

who read the reports filed by inves- District police officers were killed in from the record peak in 1991. 

ligating officers but generally hear 


A buried in Central America from 
the region's civil ware may have I 
been scattered by flooding and 
mudslides caused by Hurricane I 
Mitch. Dislodged mines have killed 
at least two people, posing new | 
safety hazards and disrupting an 
international effort to clear (he isth- 
mus of the explosives. 

In Nicaragua, which has by far 
the largest number of mines in Cen- 
tral America — an estimated 73,000 
— an adult was killed recently and 
another person was badly injured 
when one of the devices exploded, 
and a child died in another incident. 
Overall, in the years since the con- 
flicts that ravaged the region in llie 
1980s and early 1990s ended, thou- 
sands of civilians in Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, El Salvador and Guatemala 
have lost their lives or been maimed 
by mines and other unexploded de- 
vices left over from the wars. 

Much of the information that 
mine removal experts had obtained 
from governments about the mines' 
locations is now In question, how- 
ever, since so many of the devices 
arc thought to have been pushed 
down mountain slopes mul 
riverbeds during Mitch's drenching 
assault on Central America. Also, 
while some mines likely were undis- 
turbed. others may have exploded 
during the storm. 

Furthermore, officials said that 
large amounts of mud and debris will 
hamper efforts to detect and destroy 
mines, as will storm devastation in- 
flicted un a new mine-removal base 
that had just been set up in Hon- 
duras near tlie Nicaraguan border. 

'The complexity has changed 
and the urgency level lias in- 
creased. The size of the envelope, if 
you will, has expanded," said 
William A- McDonough, a retired 
U.S. Army colonel and senior con- 
sultant to the Organization of Amer- 
States (OAS) for llie land 


mation of where the mines were 
was accurate, but what is now inac- 
curate is the current configuration 
of the mines." 

Officials said that the OAS's 
hopes of clearing Honduras, Costa 
Rica and Guatemala of land mines 
and other unexploded munitions by 
2000 and Nicaragua by roughly 
2005 — in what would make Central 
America the first “mine-free" region 
in the world — have been sel back 
as a result of the worst natural disas- 
ter to strike the isthmus in decades. 

Mine removal operations in Hon- 
duras, where an estimated 2.000 
mines remain, have been halted for 
about three weeks, and only limited 
work is being conducted in 
Nicaragua. In the meantime, the 
program's 27 supervisors and 400 
de-mining personnel have been as- 
sisting in storm relief efforts. 

In Nicaragua, where the army 
had planted mines to protect key 
infrastructure, the task of repairing 
many of the 50 bridges damaged or 
destroyed by Mitch has been made 
more difficult due to uncertainty 
about where the explosives may 
now be located. "It is hard tit (ti< the 
repair work until emergency de- 
mining has been done." McDon- 
ough said. 

In the case of Honduras, most 
peacetime deaths anti injuries have 
occurred in small, agricultural 
towns along ihe Nicaraguan border. 
Although Honduras had no war of 
its own. it served as a staging area 
for U.S.-backed contras in their 
fight against Nicaragua's San din is ta 
forces. 

Officials involved in a multi- 
national mine removal effort noted 
that while devices of war continue to 
kill and injure people long after 
peace was negotiated, Ihere are 
other pressing consequences con- 
cerning the prevalence of mines. 
Fear about the devices has discour- 
aged the cultivation of vast areas, 
hurt economic development, im- 
peded the repatriation of refugees 


do witnesses. 

. shootings began to rise at 
r 1 e be Binning of the decade with a 
nuge Infusion of new. til-prepared 
a °d the adoption of the 
ignt tngger, highly advanced Clock 
” ani te un ** the department’s 
sfrvtcc weapon. By the mid-1990s, 
, 00l ! n *J hy officers had doubled 
levels even as a succes- 
n of police administrations failed 
t ® ccurate ly track shooting pat- 
ripn ■ Or , correcl acknowledged defi- 

Knaes in firearm skills. 

. Po«’ 8 investigation revealed 
"! the last five years, D.C. offi- 
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An Outsider Looking In 


Jonathan Yardley 

EUDORA 
A Writer's Life 
ByAnnWbldran 
Doubteday. 398 pp. $25.96 

COMPLETE NOVELS ~ ~ 
By Eudora Welty 

Edited by Richard Ford and Michael 
Kreyling 

Library of America. 1009 pp. $35 

STORIES, ESSAYS & MEMOIR 
By Eudora Welty 

Edited by Richard Ford and Michael 
Kreyling 

Library of America. 976 pp. $35 

E UDORA WELTY was born 
89 years ngo in Jackson, the 
capita I of Mississippi. Her 
father was from West Virginia and 
her mother from Ohio, which made 
the family something of an oddity (u 
a place that was then astonishingly 
insular, but they settled into the 
local community and became both 
accepted and comfortable. 

Welty has lived her entire adult 
life, with the exception of a few brief 
forays elsewhere, in her parents' 
house on a quiet street not far from 
the center of town; in the sense that 
Iter writing has brought her the love 
and veneration iif her townspeople, 
site is now an insider, but she 
remains nn outsider, the viewpoint 
from which almost all great Ameri- 
can fiction ha9 been written. 

Whether Welly herself is in fact a 
“greal" writer has been debated for 
years. Bui now, as she becomes the 
first living writer of fiction to be in- 
cluded In the Library of America, 
she has received the blessing of the 
literary establishment. 

Simultaneously she has become 
the subjecl, albeit the unwilling and 
uncooperative one, of an unautho- 
rized biography by Ann Waldron, a 
journalist with n strong interest in 
Southern literature. Although Welty 
was unfailingly courteous whenever 
Waldron approached her. she stead- 
fastly refused to cooperate with the j 
project and urged her friends to do 1 
likewise. 

Like others whose interest in 
Welty extends to the woman as well 
ns the wriler, Waldron is f heated on 
the mystery of tills elderly spin- 
ster's amatory past. She describes 
in some detail Welly's intimate 
friendship with a man who turned 
out to be homosexual, and she 
redistributes old rumors about 
Welly's close connection to the 
British novelist Elizabeth Bowen. 

I who was thought to be bisexual. 



Eudora Welty: the only living writer of fiction in the Library of America 


None of this speculation serves any 
useful purpose; Welly, if she is hale 
enough to read it, can only find it 
painful and gratuitous, which seems 
to me the proper response of any 
other reader. 

Otherwise there is little of which 
to take note in this earnest but 
pedestrian book whether for praise 
or condemnation. None uf It really 
mntters, though, because as Welly 
herself knows, the importance of a 
writer's life pales before that of his 
oi- her work unless — as in Heming- 
way. Mailer, McCullers — the life is 
bigger than I he work. To know 
Welty is to know her work, so the 
Library of America volumes offer us 
all that we need. 

Her most accomplished novel 
seems to me to be The Optimist's 
Daughter, because — in addition to 
its many other virtues — it is tightly 
ordered and never loses sight of 
where it is going. The novel and its 
author are far tougher than is gener- 
ally realized. Over the years there 
has been a tendency to describe, or 
dismiss, her as a local colorist of 
somewhat sentimental hue, and 


what is called, usually disparagingly, 
a "women's wriler." In fact, as is 
made plain by the portrait of Fay. 
Judge McKelvas second wife, she is 
unsparing In her condemnation of 
"the great interrelated family of 
those who never know the meaning 
of what has happened to them," 
who, like Fay, are "without any pow- 
ers of passion or imagination in her- 
self and had no way to see it or 
reach it in the other person." She 
has no patience for people who are 
willfully dense, insensitive to the 
inner lives of others, unimaginative, 
slovenly and — no other word will 
do — stupid. 

Reading through her work, all of 
it good and some of it brilliant, I am 
struck as much by its toughness as 
by its more commonly celebrated 
tenderness. Over the years Welty 
has written in a variety of styles and 
settings, usually with humor and 
always with compassion, but she 
measures her characters (and by 
implication her readers) against her 
own uncommonly high standards. 
She may be a quiet spinster from 
Mississippi, but inside she's a rock. 


Reflections in the Silver Screen 


BEACH BOY 
By Arcfashir Vakil 
Scribner. 239 pp. $22 


X Rushdie or— Vtkmn— Seth. the 
novel resembles a fictionjdrneffSptr' 
Us, Its pages teeming with the Ideas 
and politics, comedies and tragedies, 
.crimes and passions of entire genera- 
tions; no detail of life can be omitted. 
As Snleem Sinai, Rushdie’s narrator 
in Midnight’s Children asks, is this, 
an Indian disease, this urge to en- 
capsulate the whole of reality? 

Ardashir Vakil's splendid first 
novel is something entirely differ- 
ent Tb be sure, a booming metro- 
polis looms behind the surface of 
■ this book:- Bombay, a place where 


• beauty and squalor mingle freely in 
the salty sea air. But Vakil’s art is 
airy and subtle. H1 b is a quiet book 
about tile Inner life of a young boy, a 
sensuous portrait of restlessness. 

Cyrus Readymoney is no ordh 
nary boy. He is a bright and sexu- 
ally precocious 8-year-old wh« 
“enjoys eating, supping school, nnd 
spending endless hours at the cin- 
ema. His self-absorbed parents live 
in a glass house on fashionable Juhu 
Beach. Because they spend their 
time living the life of high society 
Cvrus feel s Ignored and becomes a 
^sfrafea^vmKfacfiELroumlng from 
one neighbor’s houieTtnhojigxt, an 
interloper In the family affalrlSjk. 
others. When his parents' volatile 
fights begin to dissolve their 
marriage, he becomes increasingly 
dissatisfied with tlie chaos of his 


home and envious of the stability of 
his neighbors' lives. 

The one constant in Cyrus’s life is 
food. Vakil fills pages and pages of 
his novel with tantalizing descrip- 
tions of food. "If I went to the Krish- 

^;. 1 fj,, t ?st ve ini h WhWi : ; ;; 

two-thirty, I could manage to have a 
bite at three houses. I was drifting 
off on trays of food: mutton korma, 
thick gravy full of cardamom, poppy 
seeds, tender slow-cooked meat, 
mangoes, onion uttapams, cheese 
toasts with tomato and garlic, shriv- 
eled baby brinjals that look like 
mice, aloo parothas flaky with ghee, 
mint chutney, cool milky curds . . 

tire less quests signify more 
than , hufrgen they represent the 
longing far embtlotjal stability in hie 
own home life. The endless stream 


City of Extremes 


Joyce A. Ladner 

ECOLOGY OF FEAR 

Los Angeles and the Imagination of 

Disaster 

By Mike Davis 

Metropolitan. 484 pp. $27.50 

I N ECOLOGY OF FEAR Mike 
Davis, author of the highly ac- 
claimed City Of Quartz, de- 
scribes Los Angeles as having such 
an extreme landscape that its resi- 
dents are taldng great risks in order 
to enjoy the year-round warmth. 
Davis's thesis is that the city is on a 
collision course with destruction. 
He notes that developers have built 
luxurious estates and high rises on 
land that sits on top of a major geo 
logical fault line. Angelenos largely 
Ignore the forest fires, earthquakes 
and tornadoes, as well as the threats 
posed by wild animals including 
man-eating lions and killer bees. 

Even though the forest fires and 
earthquakes are as predictable as 
the sunrise, the residents put up 
multi-million dollar houses that 
slide down the mountains every few 
years or are burned in raging nnd 
uncontrollable fires. The natural 
terrain of Santa Monica and oilier 
cities in the Los Angeles area is in- 
appropriate for the complex physi- 
cal Infrastructures built upon ii. An 
unfortunate outcome, according t«> 
Davis, is that this “building against 
the grain" is subsidized by the tax 
dollars of other American citizens 
through large insurance awards 
that allow families to rebuild each 
time a disaster occurs. 

This has led to what Davis views 
as outright class warfare between 
the haves mid have nols. the latter 
left to suffer the Indignities of 
poverty, police repression, inade- 
quate housing, unemployment and 
all the other social ills that cause too 
many minorities to be put in prison 
and subjected to other forms of 
social containment. It is the conver- 
gence of these two destructive 
forces — the misuse of the terrain 
and the poisonous relations be- 
tween the poor nnd the nonpoor — 
that forms the heart of this book. 

Yet most of the problems lie de- 
scribes as peculiar to Los Angeles 
also exist in other parts of tile coun- 
try. The increasing assault on the 
privacy of the poor —from intrusive 
questions in welfare offices to cam- 
eras in the local equivalents of the 7- 
Eleven food stores — exists in poor 
communities throughout the United 
States. What may be different about 
Los Angeles is that its climate and 


of dishes described above and the 
ellipsis at the end of the sentence 
suggest that Cyrus's hunger — for 
not only food but also for the happi- 
ness and order that cannot be found 
at his home — is insatiable, i : 

All of this wandering about is ui£- 
rettUng; PerhSBatoms.'Hf"’^ 
daydreaming voyeur spying on a 
couple's furtive lpvemaklng on the 
beach or gazfng at his neighbor 
Meera through the panes of his 
glass house. But he is also an 
avowed extrovert who draws atten- 
tion to himself, niakes. others laugh, 
gets Into trouble, at schoOL Is it not 
appropriate, then, that Cyrus lives 
. in a glass house, -one, in which he 
can gaze slyly at Meera and (he Ma- 
. hafanl and be gazed at simultane- 
ously — a house that symbolizes his 
dual role of voyeur and extrovert? ; 

Early in the novel,: While Cyrus 
awaits the opening cj-edifa of a film,; 


natural beauty can mask the wanton 
destruction of its ecosystem and its . 
ugly race relations. 

One interesting feature is Davis’s ! 
attempt to make sense of the spatial:; 
distribution of Los Angeles. He | 
adapts the concentric-circle theory [ 
introduced hy Ernest W. Burgess, a apt 
University of Chicago urban socio- f 
logisl 70 years ago. Starting down I 1 
town, Burgess diagrammed bow ) 
population density is inversely 1 
proportional to wealth. Hence, poor 
people live in crowded, less allrac- : 
tlve housing near downtown, wide 
the wealthy can afford to live in ! 
spacious suburban areas. i 

But other paradigms better ex- 
plain the spatial hierarchy in our 
cities today. Burgess’s theory 
cannot account for the sprawl that 
causes many of the poor to live in j 
the outskirts of some cities . ' 
Burgess used five variables in' 
mapping Chicago — concentration. 
Centralization, segregation, invasion 
and succession — that Davis ha- , 
adapted lu I .us Angeles. In addition. .1 
he introduces ecological rtelermi f 
nnnts to explain the spatial itwquil 
ity of bis Angelenos: income, lam! 
value, class, race mill fear. 

Acceding to Davis, fear sink' s a 1 
tile core iif all social ix-lalimis 1: 
defines how ilir poor ami tin nun 
pour relate to each other: it is ah* > 
by-product of intractable pnv.ri'. 
and homelessness ju the fair << 
tremendous growth and prns|vril\ 
Davis says ih.it "as cilv liff gra- 
mme feral, the various social iw 
liens adopt security strategic* and 

| technologies according to th'ir 
means. As with Burgess's dan 

I board, tlie pattern resolves 
into a series of concentric zone- 
with a bull's eye in Downtown. T- 
the extent that these security him 
M ires art* reactions to urban wind 


Russian banking system faces collapse 


Francois Bonnet and pumped into the system when die 

Agathe Duparc In Moscow government allowed banks to dip 

— into their obligatory reserves, ex- 

P AVEL MEDVEDEV, an inde- changed some of their GKOs for 
pendent member of the long-term loans, and allowed them 
Duma and head of the parlia- to borrow, 
mentary committee on banking, is These emergency measures have 
convinced the Russian banking sys- prevented the pillars of the financial 
lem is on the verge of collapse. The community from collapsing spectac- 


hour of reckoning struck i 


ularly, and saved some wealthy 


vember 16, with the c-nd of I he 90- oligarchs from ruin. Since August 

day moratorium decided on by the 17 no bank has gone into liquida- 

Kussian government on August 17, lion. Only three of the 20 leading 
the day it also announced the ileval- Russian banks have hart their fi- 
liation of the rouble. cences withdrawn — Tokobnnk 

The moratorium allowed Moscow (which has since recovered it) , the 
to freeze repayments of its domestic Imperial Bank, and Inkombank. The 
debt lu treasury bonds (GKOs), and end of the moratorium will force the 
authorised 1,500 commercial banks Russian government to s|>eccl up 
not to meet their commitments to this restructuring process. 


foreign creditors on forward foreign 
currency deals. 


Thierry Malleret, an economist 1 
with Alfa-Capital, a medium-sized 


On November 12 the Russian Russian bank, says: "We're going to 

central bank look stock of the bank- see an avalanche of proceedings be- 



ing situation. According to its fore international arbitration courts. rM^^o 

deputy chairman, Andrei Kozlov, Some French and German banks 

some 720 financial establish incuts will be patient, hut the investment indebtedness? "Even the central why SHS-Agro, a bank with one of 

will haw no choice but to close. funds will sue." bank doesn't know the figures," the highest levels uf foreign debt 

The rest have been divided into The Russian prime minister, Yev- says Medvedev. According to a ($1 billion), should he rescued by 
Ihrcc groups. About GOO medium- geui Primakov, has suggested that Russian banker, "they're all trying unlioniili Billion, while Inkombank. 


sized banks should be able to sur- 


i order to facilitate the settlement to keep their heads above water the bank with the second-largest 


vive without help: a further 19U of GKOs, foreign establishments while secretly negotiating with min- volume of private customers' 


establishments, chiefly regional should turn the money they are 

banks, will receive 7 billion roubles’ owed into stakes in Russian banks. Any assessment or the situation is the wall. “The criteria arc purely |w- 

worth ($400 million) of aid from the Negotiations along those lines have made particularly difficult by ram- [ideal," says a Western analyst, 

government and local authorities; a been conducted by Deutsche Bank pant fraud. Investigations have Private customers are the other 
further 18 banks, which are in London, but have not so far been started into the activity of Inkom- great losers in this crisis. In Septem- 


deposits, has been allowed to go to 


regarded as being of strategic ini- successful. 


I bank, whose portfolio of assets is ber the Russian government sug- 


portance, will be put back on an In the longterm, however, indus- believed to have shrunk by Si. 5 bil- gested to the customers of six 
even keel at a total cost of 47.5 bll- trial assets — in oil, gas and metals lion within a month. The Imperial leading banks that they should 


lion roubles ($2.85 billion). 


held by a number of Russian Bank is also being investigated. Ac- transfer their foreign currency ac- 


government has financiers could prove attractive to cording to several experts, $4 bil- counts to the Sberbank (savings 


masterminded this shake-up certain Western companies. 


transferred abroad bank) by October 12 and change 


through the central bank, lthnsde- The main problem Is the repay- between August 17 and the end of those holdings Into roubles. 


il is possible to speak abuiit * y cided on three courses of action, ment of forward deals in dollars September, mainly via bogus import 


tectonics’ that episodically cod p 
vulseH and reshapes urban space. 

After the 1992 riots, Los Angela 
was reshaped to “contain" the un- 
ruly masses. "By flicking a •** 
switches on llieir command con- 
soles," Davis writes, "die secunt * . 
staffs of the great bank towers WR 1 
able to cut off nil nccess to their 
expensive real estate. BuUet-proot 
steel doors rolled down over street- 
level entrances, escalators iuslauuy 
froze, and electronic locks 
off pedestrian passageways- * • 
this strategy be confined to Los m 
geles, or does it foreshadow what is 
to come in the rest of the nation. 
That is the question Davis asks m 

reader to grapple with. j 

he acknowledges 1 "the futljjb’jf 

human endeavor." specifically J® 
idle pursuits, the hours spent «« 

I ing for what you want, occupyw 
yourself with activitiej^yrftes- 
to little. .ForJ^gSd the meaning 
ffme passing, of of 

being left behind by 
course, the lovely fare 
tres9, Sharmila Tagorei to „ ^ j 

of all such' morose though?." 

moment of et|lrg ’ , nf I 

he Is quickly seduced by | 

suits. But the innocence of WJ )h( j. 
Is shattered toward theen“ , 

book, when Cyrus’s f , 
life-threatening heart «tU«j L, i 

is forced to realise that 

fight-sequence In a ^“^ifjllr !! 


Some banks, such as SBS-Agro, will contracted with foreign establish- contracts. announced that the Russian state 

be nationalised. Banks with a ments. "Those contracts enabled us No one knows which banks will was no longer in a position tu under- 
nationwide network will be broken to cover ourselves on transactions be rescued. “It's impossible to ex- write accounts in banking establlsh- 

U P and regionaliaed. And new struc- in roubles by lending dollars at the plain anything rationally, because ments not on the list of survivors, 

tores will be formed as a result of same time,” says a Western banker, political Influence and personal rela- The 720 banks singled out for clo- 

roergers. Such contracts are now believed to tionshlps play an important role,” sure hold one third of all private 

Experts say that up to 50 billion total $6-$8 billion. Medvedev says. customers' deposits, 

roubles ($3 billion) were already What, then, is the overall level of There seems to be no explanation (November 18) 


There seems to be no explanation 


Traders beat a path to the door of UN-sanctioned Iraq 

3!!! g Paris In Baghdad 

T RAQ'S recent stand-off with the 
* u nlied Nations came at a time 


when Baghdad was holding its in- 
IwI atJonal fair ' an ^nt that re- 
, ect3 counting world interest in 
n K? 43 a ln, ding partner. A Western 
oservor noted that this year the 
anrflu 88 alten( led by new countries, 
and that others had doubled the size 
°Dhdr stands. 

i ftp ^' *hich has the Becond- 
r reserves in the world, 

a substantial market of 
v*,!? , inll «bltantB. After eight 
rs of sanctions, the country will 
c or less have to go back to 
square- one. 



of the oil-for-food agreement again, political considerations have 
amounted to $920 million at the end shaped the Iraqis’ attitude: they are 
of phase four. That rather high fig- trying to restore ties with their 
ure shows that Iraq already enjoys a neighbours, many of whom suffered 
rather healthy ranking compared as a result of the Gulf war. 

with France's other Middle East When Egypt came out In support 
customers. of the US-led coalition, Egyptian im- 

But it also fuels accusations that migrant workers were unceremonl- 
France is Interested only In making ously flung out of Iraq. And until last 
a fast buck — accusations that year, when Iraq began making timid 
Washington levelled at Paris during overtures to Syria, there had been 
previous stand-offs with Baghdad, no diplomatic relations between the 
when France was trying to play the two countries for 20 years. Arab 
role of moderator. suppliers have now cornered an 

Yet political factors do not explain overall market share of 20 per cent 
everything. The long-standing of all deals made under the oil-fbr- 
nature of trading relations should food arrangement 
al so be taken into account There Is Another form of normalisation 


tres9, Sharmila Tagore, toown , _ Jrc or less have to go back to also be taken into account There Is Another form of normalisation 

of ali such 1 morose p^ne. An i rflq j B0 ldler on alert during now the possibility that France's ex- that' has got under way since last 

moment of eblightemvient Jf | time being, trading links the recent UN stand-off ports to Iraq wfll Include contracts summer is the gradual resumption 

he Is quickly seduced by orn env^i sui] governed by political con- . • i ■ with a higher added value than be- of pilgrimages to holy Shla sites 

Suits. But the Innocence of My . i . orations. Deals falling within the months ago), France emerges as fore (railway and electrical equip! such as An N^jaf and Kerbela, 

Is shattered toward the epa « 4 .j mcw°rk of the “oil-for-food’’ reso- Iraq’s main trading partner, with a meat, telecommunications) -which where the tombs of All and Hussein 

book, when Cyrus's fettiersuqc.: which remains Iraq's main market share of 15-16 per cent ■ : could, once the long process of (the Prophet's son-in-law and grand-; 

life-threatening heart atucic w j, "T™.. revenue (apart from the That figure puts France ahead of authorisaUon has been completed,' son respectively) are locatedi Thle 
Is forced to realize Hint Met® . | i,, . ' "? of °H products, partlcu- Ruaala arid China, which started notably by die UN Committee, oa trend Has chiefly benefited the hotel 

fight-sequence In a glitte t ™ | 5||ij !! .tSv" 1 “! e G “!0. have been' made muscling In only during the third Sanctions, Involve industrial iglante sector, which thrives on a dally In. 

movie. Real-life traFeW'l/Eljgl'i ,, J,?,™ permanent members of and fourth phases of the 'resolu- such as Alstom, which has long fliui of about 2,000 pilgrims, moat of 

palpable. Enough daydream®?.^ r n. Security Council. tknft application:. The first , two been established In Iraq. ■ them Asian. A : foreign diplomat 

wandering, Vakil seems to ™ r,r 8t tour phases of the phases' tended to favour leading In; the past few months It. has. baaed in Baghdad reckons that bach 

by book’s end. Enough w® T . Ciu* ||,,“ ] "'V 1 “PpUcaaon, which au- cereal-producing nations such bb bedn confirmed that Iraq's Arab pilgrim brings ip $600 to Iraq — no 
It is rime to get on with ,tle ^e °f $2 billion worth the United States arid Australia. . trading partners, especially Egj/pt, mean sum, given the state the coun- 

- - . 1 uli - . »f 8 n — ' f* ^ 4^7 sut ^°nths (that figure FVanide’a overall volume of deals are i. Increasing 'their shart of- .the try Is In. it r " 

— raised to $5.2 billion a few contracted within r the framework UN-proscribed trade quota. Here 


Belgian left 
I divided on 
Vlaams Blok 

Luc Ro&enxuielg In Brussels 


vv seven months away, BeF 
gium’a main political parlies, both 
Dutch-speaking and French-speak- 
ing alike, cannot agree on liow to 
deal with Vlaanw Blok, the far-right, 
xenophobic and separatist party in 
Ft finders. 

’llieir differences came out into 
(he open when Vina ms Blok held its 
parly conference in Brussels on 
November 8. Tire liberal burgo- 
master of Brussels Capital Region, 
Frnnvois-Xavier de Donnc-a, twinned 
the conference cm the grounds that 
several groups Intended to stage an 
anti-Vtaams Blok dei nous Ira t ion. 

That ban was Immediately lifted 
by the interior minister, Ijic van 
deri Bossche, who is a member of 
the Flemish (Dutch-speaking) 
Socialist parly tSP). He ordered the 
governor uf Brussels in ensure the 
conference was held under police 
protection. 

Tlie governor is liaymoiifle Dury, 
a former MEP and a member of the 
Walloon (French-speaking) Social- 
ist party {PS), who is married to 
Jean-Plerre Cot, a French Socialist 
and vice-president of the Eurnpean 
Parliament. 

Dury knuckled under, but an- 
nounced her resignation tour days 
later, not without taking a swipe at 
her administrative superior: "l tried, 
against my will and convictions, to 
perform a loyal role as a cog in the 
workings of the state. But I have 
been duped and treated with a great 
deal of hypocrisy." 

Tills clash within the Socialist 
family prompted the presidents of 
tlie Walloon and Flemish sister par- 
ties, Philippe Busquln and Fred Erd- 
man respectively, to fix a meeting in 
the near future to decide on a joint 
approach to the problem of dealing 
with Vlaams Blok. This will be no 
easy matter, as the SP, many of 
whose working-class voters have 
Vlaams Blok sympathies, tends to 
exploit nationalistic feelings. 

The whale Incident Illustrates the 
difficulties lacing the democratic 
parties, both in government and in 
opposition, in trying to stem mount- 
ing support far Vlaams Blok, which 
has radically changed the traditional 
political lie of the land since the be- 
ginning of the nineties. 

Vlaams Blok goL 7.8 per cent of 
the national vote at the last general 
election In 1995, and 12.4 per cent In 
Flanders. It did best of all in cities 
such as Antwerp and Mechelen, 
where it topped 20 percent 

Breaches heve appeared In the 
cordon sanHaire set up by tlie oilier 
parties In the hope of isolating 
Vlaams Blbk, a movement that 
advocates separatism and whose 
rallying cry Is Uelgie, barstl" 
CBurst, Belgium!"). 

A bill alined at stopping public 
- money going to parties with a racist 
1 and xenophobic platform has also 
caused a split within the ruling 
coalition of Walloon and Flemish 
Social Christians and Socialists. 1 
Although vigorously supported by 
the Walloon PS, the bill has not 
been welcomed by the CVP, which 
1 believes It is not an effective way of 
countering Vlaams Blok. - > 

(November 19) 
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China gives lessons in birth control 


Francis Deron In Belling 

H ALF a dozen young cou- 
ples watched their teacher 
intently: the young woman 
was wearing a pinafore on which 
her breasts, ovaries, uterus and 
genitals had been crudely drawn. It 
must have been a disconcerting ex- 
perience for them — people in the 
fairly affluent agricultural province 
of Zhejlflg, in eastern China, tend to 
be extremely prudish. 

The group was attending an intro- 
ductory course in sex education and 
contraception — something which 
would have been quite unthinkable 
in China not so long ago. 

Their teacher spends half a day 
per month in each of the villages as- 
signed to her. During the “lessons", 
she tells newly-weds and courting 
couples about the basic facts of 
birth control, which are a mystery 
Lo many in a country characterised 
by traditional peasant modesty and 
communist prudisimess. 

Our teacher, who was trained as a 
doctor, typifies the authorities' de- 
termination to educate people, even 
at the risk' of shocking them. For 
the first lime in China, reproduction 
is being approached not from a 
purely medical angle, but in con- 
junction with couples' married lives. 
'Hie new sex education campaign, 

I which is still only at an experimental 
stage, is a welcome departure from 
China’s existing birth-control policy, 
which has been heavily criticised 
Internationally for being compulsory 
and loo radical. The aim remains 
the same: to stabilise the population 
at L.6 billion by 2050. and then to 
start bringing it down . 

The new approach is more hu- 
mane, and consequently Us origina- 
tors expect it to be more effective. 
The hope is that birth control — 
having had limited success under a 
totalitarian, and then an authoritar- 
ian, government — will become a 
voluntary act that has the backing 
of the whole community. 

Less than a generation ago, 
China's family planning authorities 
believed that only drastic methods 
could curb the population explo- 
sion. These included compulsory 
abortion until very late in preg- 
nancy, and strong pleasure on cou- 
ples lo get sterilised. 

The regime introduced such dras- 
tic measures because it was desper- 
ate to undo the damage caused 
by Mao Zedong’s campaign to ex- 
pand China's population. When the 



Growing fast: China’s population will still be expanding when these boys reach retirement age 


People's Republic came into being, 
the Chinese numbered 500 million. 
Mao encouraged them to double 
their numbers so as to be able to 
survive a nuclear attack by the 
United States or the Soviet Union. 

A one-cliild-per-famity policy was 
later implemented to control the 
numbers. Curiously, the authorities 
now deny such policy ever existed. 
Yet their new approach is a direct 
result of that policy's failure. 

It is officially recognised that a 
mere 20 per cent of married couples 
of child-bearing age have only one 
child. They ore mostly found in 
cities, where cramped conditions 
and higher living standards have 
made larger families less desirable. 
Elsewhere, favouritism has enabled 
those who can afford it to offer 
themselves the luxury of at least 
two, if not three, children. 

It is among higher earners 
that China i9 pioneering its new 
policy of voluntary birth control. In 
half a dozen urban districts pilot 


programmes, offering advice, along 
with contraception and abortion 
clinics, have been set up by govern- 
ment to gauge the success of the 
voluntary approach. The emphasis 
is on "informed choice" rather than 
compulsion; and where there is 
compulsion, the authorities dress it 
up as something else. 

A couple in Shanghai, for exam- 
ple. must pay the equivalent of three 
years' salary if they have a second 
child. This is no longer called a 
"fine", but instead a "contribution" 
to social good works. 

This new approach naturally en- I 
shrines a form of social inequality as I 
far as the right to have children is 
concerned. But it has the advan- 1 
tage, in the eyes of the authorities, 
of being more acceptable to foreign, 
and particularly American, conserv- 
atives, who the government be- 
lieves have blocked international 
aid to help fight overpopulation. 

This courting of approval from 
abroad is new. China is well-known 


European greens taunt their red allies 


I JLr being provocative; Robert Hue 
does not. Both men will lead their 
I parties into llie. I line European 

j elections. Tin.* difference is that 
I “Danny", the Green, will do so en- 
thusiastically; while Hue, the Com- 
I nuiiiist, won’t. 

J Tlie reason is that Cohit-Bendil, 

| hero of the May 196S events and 
now a German MEK is riding high 
i again, thanks to the success of his 
I friends, the Crimen, in the recent 
I German elections. Hue, on the other 
hand, is haunted by the thought of 
/ being sidelined, and his Green oppo- 
| nent has Jiardiy proved a comtbrL | 
I Last August, when he was mak- I 
nig his bid to lead the Greens at the 
' ejections. Cohn-Bendifc 

fmmclied a mufti-pronged attack on I 


the French Communist party (PC). I 
In Lc Monde, he drew a distinction 
between those who believe in i 
speeding up the construction of ' 
Europe (such as himscID and the 
"nationalists, Gaullisls and Comma- I 
nists" who do not. 

In Le Figaro, he said: “1 do not 
ngi-ec with the governing pluralist 
left, and especially not with the i 
Communist party, [on I nuclear 
power, drugs and limiting." He went I 
further in Le Journal du Dimanche: 
''On many issues . . . I here is no dif- I 
feretice between Philippe Slguiit 
I [leader of the neo-Gnullist RPRI, 
Robert Hue and the Socialist party. 
That was demon stntied by the vote 
on hunting [which extended the 
shooting season]." 

But his hardest-hitting attack 
came in the weekly L/Ev^nement du 
Jeudi in early September: “The Eu- 
ropean elections will give people the 


chance to vote with their hearts, to 
vole for ideas . . . We could overtake 
the PC and become the second- 
largest contingent" on Ihe left. 

Similarly candid comments by 
Jetui-Luc Bennahmias, national sec- 
retary of the Greens, had earlier 
earned him a rap over the knuckles; 
Colm-Bendit's remarks were tanta- 
mount to blasphemy. 

Tlie environment minister, Do- 
minique Voynet, herself a Green, 
lost her cool and told Cohn-Bendit 
he should stop jeopardising prime 
minister Lionel Jospin's finely-luned 
coalition. It took longer for the Com-' 
munists and the Socialists to react: 
naming your opponents can give 
them credibility. 

But eventually Hue was per- 
suaded to respond; perhaps be^ 
cause he had heard the results of 
the latest opinion poll, which 
showed the Communists running 


Washington Hurricane Mitch was a disaster for ordinary Hondurans 

fails to lead but bis business ls doin9 fin6, reports John vwai 

by example Built on bananas 


X at stake at the reW 
Buenos Aires Earth aiimmiLIh 


RAINS have stopped, the farmer and I cannot afford to bor- 
rivers are subsiding and post- row but I have no option," she says, 
disaster reality is dawning for The prospect for Chiquita, which 
"Maria Deraz Martinez. The 34-year- meanwhile would have to pay about 
old former banana plantation worker $10 million to keep Its 7,300 workers 


countries uttenrflnn the rnnt, I WW lives Willi her five children III a i u«. 1UU pay uiiui uic new crops arc 
cnce hnd been ?n 5 plastic shelter on the dual carriage- producing, is rosy. The company. 


on full pay until the new crops are 
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A glimmer of 
. .. hope from the 
■'y&M climate talks 


nient ^metical rnid^mmSt wy between U Uma antl the Hon ' says J irrun y 200(8 Sin 8- it9 Costa 
to Ann coital of Tegucigalpa, Eon apokesmai. will rebuild its 

Her outlook is glim. To her right, infrastructure on insurance money 
g. \ ich scientists noi below the breached flood and sees this as "an opportunity" to 


1 river Chamelicon. Invest in new plant, and increase 
o It tore through La ' global competitiveness. 


But all the delegates manage: |j ma . flooded an area of more than While Chiquita is publicly “dls- ; v. • . 

o do whs draw up a list of imwi *50 square kilometres and de- traught" at what has happened in J • : j:; . 

mm would be addressed j Maria’s home, along with the country, Zonta Sing avoids an- Three men ’save* some bananas from the floods 


future meetings. In other war*. ^ lhou8and ^ 


swering questions about the com- 


To her left are the va9t banana pany's responsibility to help the Chiquita also has friends in high I dollars, and contributed I: 

plantations of the Teta Railroad reconstruction of Honduras. “We places. It is one of the larger corpo- foreign exchange earnings. 


• . ***? "■ • Paul Brown In Buenos Aires 

THE urge to make money has be- 
/ come the driving force behind 
action on climate change. Multi- 
nationals have been frilling over each 
other to trade carbon quotas, and 
have left the politicians behind. Envi- 
ronmentalists and the developing 
world are deeply sceptical of the 
multinationals’ motives. But in order 
to gain carbon credits to buy and 
sell, these companies will need to 
lake action to help Cite climate. 

jK , • •?*. »:r.' .• • , - f’-f.-Y ■ .*£. •&*'.<#* Tlie most promising system 

tree men 'save* some bananas from die floods photo mas being developed is the “clean devel- 

opment mechanism”, which eucour- 
Chiquita also ha9 friends in high I dollars, and contributed little in ages new technology la be 


... iMuiinuuiiB ul uic icm iwuiunu iu.ihwuhi.iivu w uuiiuuin ,i C |i»n. u» vik v> uk wga mpu- .orelgn exchange earnings. transferred to developing countries, 

groups — tlie nevelop'ng coujv Company, a subsidiary of Chiquita, have been acting with profound so- rate sponsors of the Democratic While the president talks about One such example is a hydro-power j 

tnes. hurnpe and tne laiW ^ wor jjt s j^gegt banana firm, cial responsibility ... but where is party in the United States and has building a “new Honduras" based scheme being built in Bhutan by a 

btntes — huu widely dntenrig# f],^ ^qqq hectares of crops are your focus? Is it your own self or the US government working in its on “equality", it is hard to see how Dutch comjxtny. The resultant “sav- i 

jectivcs. But Washington 9 deter J wa5[ed; gQ t0Q ^ ^ ti ie j r your neighbours? It is so hard." legal interests at the World Trade better education, sanitation, dean ing" of 25,000 tonnes of carbon be- | 

minnumi to P fo if ct sorting houses, railways, refrigera- City analysts say banana prices Organisation. It would be the main water, health care or housing will comes a paper commodity that can 

interests, irrespective of Uic cost fan plants, their workers’ villages will rise, and Chiquita, which draws beneficiary should the US win the reach Maria and the country's bo traded between countries. 


to the environment, whs the ^ibe docks. on several countries for its produce, "banana war" now escalating be- 1.2 million damnifleadus without the Another scheme is a wind farm 

main emote of the fudge. Maria, one of the 42,000 people will barely see a dent in its annual tween the US and Europe. It and the removal of the massive foreign debt, the United Slates is building Ln Costa 

It is worth noting inai vn directly dependent on Chiquita’s op- profits. It exports more than 122 other giant US-owned banana coin- Last year this stood at more than Rica. It will provide 30,000 tonnes of 

the Uh makes no attempt to r erat j on j n ^ u ma f aces fni-tlier million boxes of bananas a year panies in Central America want $4 billion. Foreign aid to Honduras carbon saving over 30 years. Tlie car- 


. . (lirccuy dependent on imquita s op- 
the US makes no attempt to W ]n u Uma> faces furlh £ 


die world lu finding a solution | economic marginalisation, if not from Central America, 40 million of equal access to European markets, was nearly $4»M> milKon. but it spent bon creiiil will go to the country that 
global warming, It ncvertlirlw „nl., hac „1,» a™ f™ HnnA,™ .vhirh rurWlx, <ni3.ll farai. millir.n lu «.ruirintT nmutrierl ihp Iprlmnlow 


global warming, it never t hr bf deslitliUcin Not only ha8 * ilie | ost which are from Honduras. 
msistH on repreaeiiting the in 1 everything, but Chiquita has also Maria has few people working 


which currently protect small farm- $264 million In debt servicing, 
era in the Caribbean islands, but the “it is immoral." says Kevin 


provided the technology. 
Developing countries remain a 


national communin' when deal- ^ | ier 0 (^ offering 0 nly to pay a her immediate interests. No aid has European Union is blocking access. Watkins ot Oxfntn. “Reconstruction picious, but they are keen on the 


I c- -i i ' .1 ■! ,i iic mon ih's “bonus" and her salary of readied her, mu » cukhhviiw u ..»v ... - 

| Similarly, while me i s P about $5 a day for two weeks. Tlie rations are beinggiven out in nearby As the most powerful company in possible unless there is debt relief." technologies of the Western indus- 
sentativc, and many other company has offered her and its towns and Chiquita is setting up Honduras. Chiquita ha9 a history of Back on the main road, Maria trial revolution, 
gates, spoke of their conce ? other workers their surplus land to kitchens. She says she is glad to see making presidents and dictators, knows that the task of rebuilding Everyone agrees that the climate 
about the devastation causeo farm and a loan to live on until the thereliefplanesfiylngoverhead.be- Last year the company paid only Honduras will largely be left to peo- talks have been a mess from tlie 

Hurricane Mitch in tenua p| antations are pro d uc j ng ag a j n . cause it means that “Honduras has $3 million in local taxes on a pie like her. "We will start again.” word go. but out of the shambles 

America, these 9eoa . ' Neither is welcome: "l am not a friends and people will be helped". turnover of hundreds of millions of she says. "What else can we do?" there may be a glimmer of hope, 

seemed not to Inform their dis 

cushions about denting with ~ . _ _ _ . 

very cause of that devastation. — 

While the Clinton Major ecumenical Church consortium committed to Justice, peace 

“chaiienge ,,0n the US — ivhich a Country R©preS©ntatlV6 - Philippines and development for all people In Sudan, seeks a 

.he"* Zducer T^; ^ 4 Be.eh In Manll., Philippine. (2 o.ntr..t Inltlilly) 

house gases la largely respol® J Salary: Philippine Pup. 682,116 p.a. plus /|| W/) f * 

Sefiret C ptareL*rs£raS ^ 40% emotional horn, base salary LJlStzL. LOl 

incapable of even beginning w Oxfan 09 In East Asia Is looking for an davelopment, with particular application to to run a multi-million dollar programme of relief for rehabilitation with 

find particularly galling since tw * WDs 80,1 08,1 lBad 8 and P 00 * 51 ® m®°flg® m8n t “kills I I You will be a leader of exceptional n teg rlty. committed to and able to translate the vision of the I 

US repeatedly tells them 0 anonnotlvatad team of aver 12 staff. • commitment to equal opportunities end Consortium into the reality of Sudan's complex emergency- You will be an excellent manager, be able 

duce their own emissions. malntainino ZL promotion of gender equity and diversity w manage a multi-national staff and to develop sound relationships with church and other local 

This from a country J that o ^ ^ 0pm8nl In ell eapeota of work organisations In Sudan. You wilt have a sound analysis of the political complexities of Sudan aj\d be 

this month signed the Jv° nvy. « Excellent Interpersonal skills able to promote advocacy work which reinforces the Initiatives of the Sudanese churches. 

Protocol of December 199 h * mpetenolea: , Qo0(i communication skills with fluency In Maimw wtrii rnm.wr rrawt rn Sudan 

which it pledged to reduce d ' Substantial experience and knowledge of English and Tagalog (or other major Duration of contract; Three YearT* Start date- Mav I 1999 

T ta |. reawl = Philippine l.ngM-gBl. Contrac ' prerfd.4 b, Luth.™ World Federation In Geneva I 

compared with 1090 JevP * ^ W grwWi Uw Asia re^on Sa |„ y snd bane nu ere currently under snary: Grad. 4. s*ry rang. b«w.aa CHF 3.766 and CHF S.6S0 

Proiorai - 10*12* ' UneMedge of bsuea In Idle areas of gender ^ C ° 0 ‘" ll ° nS jUCHf - WljB) P« ■rwh plu, pn.i»e pectaj. ol 

S°^.i. ™p”touBetheB“ EnM "•“»». basic nghts and sumalnable apply from May MOO. .Mow,.™, including Prerdd.™ Fund 

Aires summit to get those rtiv SrtoUw HA mH ~ ...„..u..'h.m .i.... .'..n . I.,.. ui ,.. To apply, please land a curriculum vita, and covering letter to: Keren Brand, CAFOD, 

Hone shifted beyond lie bordert *" 4 » h ™ “I" * Romern Clo... Stockw.ll Ro.d, Lend™ SW9 9TY. Or fax to Karen Brand on &x 00 44 

The American delegatton pi»j, J^Wtk^a.Men.jTaemi^f^.OdwdOiaTOZ^ in 274 9630 or am.lt kbrand@cfnd.org.uk 

t ne rtmenLai or the &** 15 d#le ‘ 18 Jonuary 1999. Interviews week commencing 1 February 1999. . ' 

posed that the rules oi ^ ]| j For an informal discussion about the post, please contact Beverley Jones at CAFOD on 

market Should be extent j J founJed In 1043 , Oxfem wo*a With people regardless • __ telephone 00 44 171 733 7973, ext 286. Closes: Monday January 18,1999 

trading their struggle against poverty; I 1 


if emergency to the anger of the US government. will take many years. It will be Irn- idea of leapfrogging over the dirty 


for fiercely op] losing any "interfer- 
ence" from oulsiders, yet it now 
seems prepared to work with for- 
eign NGOs that advocate a more 
flexible approach to birth control. 
These include Partners In Popula- 
tion and Development, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

China has also said it is prepared 
to take its cue from other countries, 
9uch as Thailand, where family plan- 
ning has succeeded in painlessly 
stabilising population growth at tlie 
acceptable level of 1.1 per cent (in a 
counlry of 60 million inhabitants). 

With its higher population 
growth of 1.9 per cent, China is vir- 
tually at the same stage reached by 
Thailand when Mao died in 1976. 
According lo official figures, 65,000 
babies are now born in China every 
day. This means that, even in tlie 
best scenario, the world's most pop- 
ulous country will spend most of the 
21st century trying to undo Chair- 
man Mao's monumental mistake. 

(November 7) 


I neck and neck with the Greens. On 
October 26 he appeared on the Eu- 
I rope 1 radio station, claiming that 
Cohn-Bendit had “an almost neo- 
| liberal stance on Europe". By calling 
for an end to nuclear energy, he 
I shrilled, the anachronistic Greens 
1 were obviously in favour of a “return 
I lo the oil lamp". 

! The attacks have since ceased — 
I in fact, Cohn-Bendit and Hue have 
| a lunch date scheduled for Novem- 
1 ber 30. Only Cohn-BendlYa fellow 
| Green, No6l Main^re, who wrested 
control from the Communists, of 
the town council of Bugles in south- 
west France and has bad memories 
of the campaign, has continued to 
fire die occasional barb at Hue. 

But, as if to prove that you cannot 
get away with attacking a’ bigger 
fish than yourself, the PC’s national 
bureau decided not to send any 
prominent Communist delegate to 
the Greens' party conference at 
I Nolsy-Ie-Grand near Paris last week. 

(November 15-i 16) 




Country Representative - Philippines 

Baaed In Manila, Philippines (2 year contract Initially) 
Salary: Philippine Pesos 682,110 p.a. plus 
40% of notional home bate salary 


Oxftm GB In East Asia Is looking for an 
aqwtenced manager with a background In 
dwe *<HkMnt who has excellent people 
"wagement akJDs and can lead a highly 
wiled and motivated team of aver 12 staff. 
tov will manage thta process of change whilst 
wtotalnlng the quality of Oxfam's development 
a™ relief programme In the country, 
key compel ancles; 

• Substantial experience and knowledge of 
Jevalopment end relief 
' familiarity with the Southeast Asia region 
^ Uie Philippines 


development, with particular application to 
the Philippines 

• Proven strategic programme, administrative 
and people management skills 

• Commitment to equal opportunities end 
promotion of gender equity and diversity 
In all eapeota of work 

• Excellent Interpersonal skills 

• Good communication skills with fluency In 
English and Tagalog (or other major 
Philippine language). 

Salary and benefits ere currently under 

review and revised terms and conditions will 


' Knowledge 0/ Issues in the areas of gender fram AQnn 

twic rights and .umfln.bliT ap P li ' ,Km M ° y 2 °° 0, 

For >UrU,ir Natalia and an application form please send a large SAE to: 

Human Resources. 0*fem,274 Banbury Road, Oxford OX2 TOZ quoting reference: OS/PHl/CR/PV/GW. 
oilng date: ia jonuary 1999. Interview* week commencing 1 February 1999. 


thev were keen to be allow® 1 : ki OB 11 ft member Oi 0<tam international. 

riSht to wt.gSjfc J**"*— — ■ PVTWm.^.^K/ 

from poorer countries vri | j HI^^^B^PQB^Dl^QXBQBQBEDDDQOQE 

or no industry. : ~T~ . — 

jbES.im Trot™* * *! ^gramme Director, Mozambiq 

fight against climate 1 to m £20,688 Based in Maputo (2 year contract) 


iXFAM 


then: may be a glimmer of hope. 


Major ecumenical Church consortium committed to Justice, peace 
and development For all people ln Sudan, seeks a 

Director 

to run a multi-mJUlon dollar programme of relief for rehabilitation with 
and through Sudanese church and international church members 

You will be a leader of exceptional integrity, committed to and able to translate the vision of the 
Consortium Into the reality of Sudan's complex emergency. You will be an excellent manager, be able 
to manage a multi-national staff and to develop sound relationships with church and other local 
organisations In Sudan. You wilt have a sound analysis of the political complexities of Sudan and be 
able to promote advocacy work which reinforces the Initiatives of the Sudanese churches. 

Location; Nairobi. Kenya with regular crave! to Sudan 

Duration of contract: Three Years Start date; May 1,1999 

Contract: provided by Lutheran World Federation In Geneva 

Salary: Grade 4. Salary range between CHF 3.766 and CHF 5.650 

(IxCHF 3 approx US$ 1 35) per month plus generous package of 
allowances Including Provident Fund 

To apply, please send a curriculum vitae and covering letter to; Karen Brand, CAFOD, 
Romero Close, Stockwell Road, London SW9 9TY.Or fax to Karen Brand on fax 00 44 
l7l 274 9630oreiVtaHkbrand@cafod.org.uk 

For, an informal discussion about the post, please contact Beverley Jones at CAFOD on 
telephone 00 44 171 733 7973, ext 286. Closes: Monday January 18, ! 999 


^gramme Director, Mozambique 


also sapping tlie legltioiacy ^ 
power that claims to hc 
ethical manner. P™"”" 
made to be kept, notbrok ■ i 

(November J 5-10J \ 

Dlrecteur; Jean-Marie ColP^H [ 
World copyright by. , ; J 


■Wr£E e#ew He, P*8 e International end be responsible for the ^ 

UoimhirT' 1 ' mai,a 8e , nent and administration of our programme in ' 1 \ 

cipadtu , You wiu P r otnote the development of national • Founded .In 1983, HelpAge 

ln k«raiJnI! tJl ° ne «ds of older people. With experience of intemutonel Is a global 

’’Unaaertni development In the' region, you will have well practiced network 0 f not-for-profit 
Several ve!' , ‘totostrative representation and networking skills. organisations, with a 

tn ®*aBeni^? ®*P*rienc» of programme development a|ul mtsrion to work wtth and 

MeJ PAne im ’ 8houId be complemented by the authority to represent for diMdvantaged older 
"•“owl a S.*i l0ft i l and the vls,on to encourage and Motivate ; p9Q n to worldwide to 
to Portu»hA.r rteniational paftoers Ability to communicate and work «chlev« a lasting 
h,... PW * ndE "8 luhwfllb ! !eM, " ,l " : . . UnprovwwillnUie 

quality df their lives 


■ecteur; Jean-Marie Cok> mbaW J ) UcioijJS^^* 1 patVpteaae write quoting the reference HI/67 06/8 
MWWmnvriffhtby letter in English "o the Charity People 

©Le Monde, Pans f re. con. eochiu:typeop<o, qo.uk , . .. ■ 

Allrighleslrictlyreseava^^i n-!^^ 1 * 1 19 . p wyikbri.i9^, ' ‘ ■ T ‘ 


Logisticians, Agriculturists and 
Health Programme Managers 

Children 1 * Aid Direct recruits professionals with previous overseas experience anc 
currently has vacancies for Logisticians. Agncullunsla and Health Programme 
Managers These posl holders are requ^od in libena. Azerbaijan and Kosovo with 
new posts in other countries likely lo ame in the near future. 

Salaries start from L\ 5.300 per annum (plus benefits) and contracts vary from si i 
months to ora year. 

Children’s Aid Direct works wkhln an equal opportunities policy 
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MEMISA 


Memlsa is a major Dutch organisation Involved In the professional promotion of (primary) health core I 
developing countries. Memlso Is looking for candidates for the position oft 
Management Controller (MC) - vacancy no. PA98M0Z001 

For ihe field-office in Nampula, Mozambique, Memiia fi ssarchina for o MC Thu PHC UuL ■ l «_ > . 

r;:srj^ 

£ wp.ri.nea In comporabia pj*, p,.M,l y dm l^ 8 „ unM „. „ 

language would be preferable. You ore available for a minimum of 2 years. ^ ' n^p0^,a^, for rf, ‘ 1 P° llll0n - Command of the Portuguese 

Gross salary is max. NLG 7.069, -p/m depending on age and experience. 

Woanalion Qatari B poslHo™ a a™ilabl. wiA Jahanna 0.™, PtamJ Odic hr IWnbk,... VMeohp Thursday o„d Friday from ,0-11 

Administrator - vacancy no. PN98RDC003 

Tli. admin, slratar ha. a high., (l.rt.'ary} or academic dggr., in the Hold of businm, adminislralion and a mini.,., „[ I 

You are available for a minimum of 1 year. 

Groi, salary i, man. NIG 7.0d9,p/m doping an age and «p,riimca. DSC i. considamd until lor dspandanls. 

Programme Coordinator (PC) - vacancy no. PN98RWA01O 

S'Stsrt T* B t ncw r r n,ib% h 

IS socio^anomins and o minimum a, *r„ y„„ C „p.„_ in p„ i(ora 

You are avallabl. lar a mhrimuaToF 1 year. ^ rtnc ^ Nadar'S. '• rnquwfad. Expariwc. in working wilh different soflwar. programmes is puelerable. 

Gro “ NIG 7M9.-pM dsfmndingcn ag. and ..pminnc, 

OuTr,^^^^ V'*'" » — publleallon toi Mnmisa 

3 . M 4 47 , ,™* „ cru «b» mliaJll ih» n:;,^ B i w. o r s , ,'. ,o - soMM6; °°- 3mo - 


The Diana, Princess of Wales 
Memorial Fund 

A.Mi.ort for UK and Infarnarional 
Grant. Programme. £175 par day 

] Fund wishas in establish a pool of assessors, who will 
K ‘ us «! i»n an acl-huc basis. Applicants; need to: 

have at Imsl fire years’ nf experience of working in the 
lib voluntary sector nr in International NGOs 
■ be currently working In one ol'ilic sectors, or have 
recently worked in a relevant organisation 

• have experience of assessing and monitoring projects 

• he able to work lo tight deadlines 

• understand equal opportunities and related Issues 

• be willing ir> travel (wtililn IIK» 

Please send a CV with two referees and a covering letter 
oui lining your assessment ami ninniinrinR experience and 
a v: i liability io: Grants Man.tj<er, The IJIstna. Princess of Wales 
Memorial Fund, Hie Coumy Hall, VttMinlnsier Bridge K«id 
London SEI 7P1I. 

Closing Date: llih Deceml«er 199H 


Opportunities Abroad 


for work in relief, tluwlt'pmeiu nthl mission 
80+ countries, approx. 500 vacancies 
Ten e-mail Issues £25. Ob: Run issues by post 127.50 
credit card payment by tii,\ nr post sterling cheque 

World Sen Ice Enquiry (Dept. GW 08.98) 

I Stuck well Green, London. England. SW 9HP 
F;u: +44 1 71-546-5955 e-innil: wsefa cabroad.orv.uk 
•1« </> «Wfi iijCiimj/,iM Mn.hi .1 Cbm in A'o AtfJM7 


Health Jobs In Developing Countries 

inlematltjrta 1 Health Exchange (IHE) can help you find a 
challenging and rewarding position in a developing country. 

We can supply you with Information on numerous jobs with 
international aid agencies through our magazine lob 
supplement and register of heallh professionals. IHE Is a 
charity which gives you the opportunity to contribute to 
equitable health development. 

Phone, fax or mall for an Information pack: 

WC2E9NA 1 H8alth B<Chan98 ' 8 ' 10 Dfycten Strset - London 
Tel: +44 (0) 171 838 6833 Fax: +44 (0) 171 370 1239. 

Email: Info® he.org.uk 
Charity No 1002749 


^'■>1 School of Education Centre forEliink: Studies In Munition & 
3-8 December liMvmfeatr utofa. -l? a 

JTdHftirtoB, Cultural DirmltjAnd Hums* Rights fiurfwe Mbit- M mlmn 

hT'r IZ SIS” ¥* ln “tPr** F ^‘ C?,HH Fonl JltK 

* <, UMl WJIB nlufyiliin Mb* Pnrchb Me»«sf Mud Tin* x in 
l nP.:r,m-F! H'iD Robb fffr&rrrfiM Dtotrtte xt-oU wjJtiitw siah>*t« |%»Hi 

fmawtsisjs Owu- * :z T r - imKivT,,/ ' ijr,,h '' jit 

tmd, MmHbnlcT iltSyPLUK . / i,mbtirer 

Ijih.H f ha C •ikHttrinhu/ 


Dl rpr'tn+ Common v®o 

ixuctlUI fouWaTioN 

Appliciiriuns are inviral fri.rn Cnnmmim-altli cidzoisin 

sZTrTrt 1 - ,ht ; l ’ ul """'"™lch Foundida : 

Salary for UK residcnts/Britisli nationals: £68,981 non 
(inol.iding UK Ban.il, s All™™* a „d subiacr t. "Lmt W 
S C °S4H t f* >1 f °t r "?T Ffanrirr/non-Brirish nationals: ( 
n' ,, f nt < " ,l ' l,ldln K Enparriarion Allowanrelpta 
other allnwanres. Initial cnmrari: M years, renewable 
The Common wealth Knundarinn is a London based ia m . 
govcrnmenral organisation that supports eapaeiry bnikta, 
and skill shanng within the nmi-govcminciml (NGOI ho; 
of the Comnmnwealrli. It nho pmvides prams and 
undertakes programmatic activities in the areas of 
professional development and exchange, anti the arts and 
culture. 

The Director is responsible for die overall munagemcmxj 
direcnon of the Foundation and its work, including the 
implementation of strategic initiatives in the areas of 
promoting effective NGO-gnvernment relations, and asm.'- 
of die evolving role of civil .society. 

Candidates must l.e aide to demonstrate: 

• insight into Com mmi we:. I ill ami intcnutiuiul 
development issues, ami comminiienr ro the Peonlei 
Commonwe.ddi: 

• a strong track reoml in organ is.it ioiial ■iiaingemmi and / 

strategj’ ilc\’ulo|M]u-nt; r 

• excellent cnmimink.nioii and a lie skills; 

• adequate cxjicricnce and i intierstanding in resjuvi n\ ib* 
NGU sector and its nperaimn, and in |unknlar iis 
interface witli government, the |uiv.uc sector and .alw 
plnjiers in civil society. 

For an information ,«cfc. please idej.lume 

+41 (0) 171 *J3fi W14. fax +44 (0) i 71 K39 HI 57, 

nr e-mail: kffreyd^u.mm«.mvealih.im 

Mote: shortlisted ,w n,it,i,itn w/r n-;///v nmta.teJh *1 -Wairf 

1999. 

Closing date: 15 January 1999. 


3S- 


SOS Sahel International (UK) ' 
Project Manager, Ethiopia 
(Collaborative Forest Management) 

SOS Sahel has been working in Ethiopia since 1989, w#J- 
focus on sustainable community management of lot! 
resources. A project Is now being established in Boram 
Oromlya Region, to establish Joint management strategte*' 7 
the sustainable usa of natural juniper forests. 

We seek an experienced manager with forestry w»J L _ 
natural resources management training. The projecti- 
complex and requires strong strategic leadership w- 
negotiating skills. Responsibilities include: ™ na 0 e l"jJ., 
personnel and resources; provision of appropriate 
support and training for personnel, project represented 
and developing an appropriate participatory monitor 

system. 

The minimum requirements for the post are: f our y e ® , J 
related work experience In Africa; relevant 
technical qualification; proven experience of ® nan , JJJ 
personnel management; a participatory management i 
computer and administrative skills. The post requites 
strong understanding of Collaborative Forest Manager . 
and conflict resolution. ( ■ 

The Project Manager will be based In Borana, repodinflH 
the Director In Addis. Facilities are basic 
communications difficult, willingneas to live In ■ ™ r 
environment Is therefore essential. Competitive pacw 
dependant upon skills and experience. 

Please send by 31st December your CV, and a 
letter explaining why you feel you am suited tottia 
SOS Sahal, 1 Tolpuddle Street, London N1 0XT. r»- 
171) 837 0856, E-mail: sossahelukegn.apc.org a»« 

In Word 6 for Windows 3.1. Please Include a contact n 


FRENCH IN PARIS 


E]68eau 

Bangues 

Hultures 


■ Full iminersion : 

* For company personnel 

* Tailored, one-lo-one courses 

■ Centre located next to Opera 

TEL +33-1-4 8-01 6146 FAX+33' 

-INTERNET tan^8ga^ture9l®CorTiP^ 



GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
NcA'emt+f 29 1 998 
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ttWkr eomBuHto ti Aa dartpy mM 


Ail He Wants Is 

A CHANCE 

Ail He Needs Is 

A SPONSOR 

This is Banze’s 
school. He has a 
rock for a seac and 
not much else. You 
can give children 
Ilka him an education 
by becoming a child 
sponsor. 



01892 S I 98 I 9 


Just: one call is all it takes 


t 


Responding to Conflict is offering the following nurses ond workshops; 

Working with Conflict 

A highly practical, enpetlence- based I 26 April - 2 July 1099 k 
course lor people working in areas of | April - June 2000 | 

instability and conflict. Especially 

suitable tor NGO staff, aid workers, those concerned wflh tights, relief. 


be taken Individually If lequired. 

Strengthening Policy and Practice In Areas of 
Conflict 

Pnmanly lor staff of agencies concerned wilh relief, development, lights and peace 
Duttng ptogismmos. 

Ths workshops will provide practical models and methods to ss 
analyse conflicts, and lo Integrate ettectivo conlllct-handlin 


>t aid agency staff t 


[pi 2 July Analysing Conflict 

i^HSJuty Evaluating Conflict Impact 

W-15 July Conflict Prevention and Peace-building 
IE July Training l« Conflict Resolullon arid 

Peace-bidding 


RTC, Sally Oak Colleges (G), 1046 Bristol Road, 
Birmingham B29 6U.UK. 

Tel: (+44)(0)121 415 5641. Fax: (+44)(0)121 4154119. 
E-mail: enqulrlesOrespond.org.Webslte:www.respond.org/ 

Responding to Conflict provides opportunities for Individuals 
and orginlsatlans la develop new ways ot working an conflict. 

Registered charity no. 1615906 


The Government of Pildsuirt (GoP) Social Action Programme (SAP) aims to improve Pakistan's paU( sector sooal itrvices, with a focus on 
quality and access, particidaity for females and the poor. In collaboration wilh the World Bank (WB) and ath« down, DFID is supporting it 
through Ihe Social Action Programme Project (SAPP), and through related sectoral projects in heallh and population, education, and possible rural 



for further details and 
application form, please write 
to Appointments Officer. Rel No 
AHIOd/S/KS/MG. Abercrombie 
House. Eaglesham Road. East 
Kilbnde. Glasgow GTS 8EA. 
stating Ref No AHS04/I/HS/2 
clearly on your envelope, or 
telephone OIISS 8(1118 


DFID is commuted to a policy 
ol equal opportunities 
and applications for this 
post are sought Irom bath 
men and women. 


Pakistan 

Co-ordinator 

Social Action Programme Project 

DFID joined the SAPP donor consortium in 1 994. Other consortium donor mem hers indude ihe World Bank, Asian 
Development Bank, Netherlands Government and the European Commission. A Hulli-dmor Support Unit (HSU) 
based in Islamabad, helps to co-ordinate SAPP management and inputs from SAPP donors. As DFID SAPP Co- 
ordinator, you will be a key player in (he management and development of die donor side ol the SAP partnership, 
working particularly closely wih the WB Social Sector Team Leader, who leads the donor consortium. 

Specifically, you will oversee effective co-ordination ol DFID uppon to, and strategic guidance on. SAP through 
the SAPP and related inputs. This will include developing and maintaining knowledge and undemanding ol the 
SAP and overall social sector service provision, and co-ordinating and leading DFID representation in SAP-related 
discussions wish the Government of Pakistan at all levels. In addition, you wilt monitor and regularly renew the 
process ol DFID inputs into SAPP, and lake lead responsibility lor she preparation ol a Hd Term Review and 
Project Completion reports. Co-ordinating inputs and participation of other DFID stall and consultancy personnel 
will alio lall widnn yoor remit as will preparing terms ol reference in consulunon with DFID admen. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

You should have sound analytical, presentational and interpersonal skills coupled with the ability lo work on your 
own and as a leader and team member. Proven competence m Ihe management of social developmental and 
imutuuonal issues at the strategic and policy level in a developing country, preferably in South Alia it pre- 
requisite. Experience ol laulilatmg and supporting professional personnel (ram a range ol discipline! is essential. 
Experience ol public sector management in one or more ol die social sectors, together with an understanding 
of change management, will be required. An appreciauon of the processes involved in decentralisation, 
puhlic/privaie partnerships, quality assurance and community participation would be advantageous. 

Ideally, you will have some lamilianty with DFID and us internal procedures. Experience of working overseas, 
particularly m South Asia and as a member ol a multi -disciplinary seam, would be an advantage. 

Applicants should enher be nausnals ol Nember it ares ol the European Economic Area (EE A), or Co mm on wealth 
aiiiens who Have an estibbshed right ol abode and the right to work in ihe United Kingdom 
TERM 01 APPOINTMENT! 

Based in Islamabad, you will be on tonlrau to ihe British Gonrnmeni (or 1 years in servite ro Ihe Government 
of Pakistan. Salary will be within the range £41.000- £44.000 pa (UK taxable) commensurate with qualifications 
and Hpenente. Additional bene Till will normally include unable ui-free allowances, children's education 
allowances. Iree accommodation and passages. 

Closing date lor receipt ol completed applications is 18 December 1998. 

Department for 
I B ■“ II I International 
Ws^r | I Development 


PROJECT CO-ORDINATOR 

Nigeria 



worki though local partnerships to manage a range of water, sanitation 
hjsene education pragmmmes. In Nigeria wa are suppertlng two local 
fwammenl water and aanibtieii units in the Benue State. 

kiodteg to the Country Representative yea will work closely with local 
Brsnoaeal and WaterUd staff, coordinating, monitoring and assessing Ihe 
N«t. Supporting the project staff in the development of appropriate strategies 
W *wk towards the long-teim sustainability of the piegramme. 

1 latented project manager you wUI have at least two years’ overseas experience - 
^liy gained In the community based social dsvelopsneist Held. A knowledge of 



RMUm 


c Iff trihrt cl mh 
■ecktogntthpieyieta 
denlopifll Barths te 
■gmeMqtdlyof 
Is hup lathi 
tonmeitili liter, 
tantetnieiidhBine 
na| tail lUsad 
praetical IsdndepK. 



Tile- lmcm.illi>nul Fcik-niilon Is llic world's largest lumi.iniurinn network, wurk Inn wilh 
people faun around die world at llii- fort.* from uf akl and devL-lopfiK-iU. W* art.- now n-Lmlifjii* 
fur our Secrcl:ir)ui unices in Geneva: 

Director of Finance 

You will insure dial die Finance Department controls anil administers the financial resources 
of die Federalism and provides timely and accurate information io the Secretarial, donors 
and die statutory b udl« of die Federation. 

We require a masters decree plus five years In senior financial mjnafccmem in a mull 1 national 
organisation. Good English and Prench. 

Senior Officer, Blood Donor Services 

You'll plan. Initiate and maintain activities which support the National Sudeiies lo recruit 
and retain sufficient donors to meet die needs (or safe liloud and blood products. 

Wc require a degree In Qimmuiiicailon/MarkclIng/Hc.iliTi.pliis five years senior 
managL-ment role In a similar project. Fxcellenl comniunicullon skills In English and either 
French. Spanish or Arabic. 

Head, Compensation & Benefits 

You will design, develop, recommend and Implement approved compensation and Lentil is 
programs for ihe secretariat and field Mart. 

We require a degree plus five years Comp & Ben experience including iwq with an 
Intermdunal organisation. Knowledge of IJRlS.Good KnftllKh and French. . 

For ruriher details: please see our website www.LTrq.org or .contact ns , 

email vacanclesWIfrc.ing Tax OOI I 22 730 4958 

International Federation of Red Cross 
We afe an equal opportunity rnapltiycr and Red Crescent Societies 

4^1 





26 NGO/APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 


Relief & Rehabilitation Director 

Council of Churches for Sierra Leone (CCSL) 
£20,683 pa (2 year contract) 

to imp,-™ fie eapacny o! etafl, ‘ "" 

t« (^a1rrer,lard CCSUs member chxches reSef nelwcrk. Setl-moikraied and a stale*; 
you wll have al least 3 yeers’ experience of waking for NGO’s In relel and 

h Afrtoa ' ^ ™ na 0 6m enl erperierce of persorral, 
finance, admlnblratkxi and material resources. Ref; RHD/EWC 

Closing data; 6 January 1099. Interview date: 21 or 22 January 1999. 

Programme Accountant 

Sierra Leone 

£20,683 pa (2 year contract) 

In '^'^Prafesslona 1 accountancy support to Christen Aids programmes 

^ p,ov “ i training and support In financial management loChrlstlan 
Atos partner organisations. Vbu will be responsible for ensuring ihe financial trteprltv ol 
Whfch h 1 999 65 svpectecf lo t>a h excess of E2.5m. ACCA or an equivalent 
professional accountancy quailflcaUon I s essential .Ref: ASL/EWC ^ 

Closing date; 0 January 1999 . Interview date: 21 or 22 January 1999, 

Itinerant Programme Officer 

Tanzania and Waterloo 

£19,877 pa 1 year contract (renewable) 

To da/dop die Tanzania counlry programme and lo support partners In their efforts in 
op mtee Iccsfly available resources for NGCs. throughlhe pSo" fwl^cLcItv 
buO'i^ support, and faciliaticri ol remaking and closer co-opaalitn among turners** 
® IC0,enl communicator. you should dmorstraleah^a^Lre' 
°' BartsaB ™ h pr0flramme 

Closing date: 4 January 1 999 . Interview date: 1 9 January 1 999. 


The MSs In Criminal Juillti Studies IsicmiraHcjIgnedto^^H 
gndnhlu and pntlltlonars In lha criminal luillcn rigid. The MSe 
Is nn Inler-dlsclpllnniy cruras combining social iclnnte 
piyriiology end pnllllcnl science. 

Applications am now being Mled Irom holders ol relevant degrees, 
Full-time end Part-time by Attendance - September 1999 . 

Subjects rovemd include: Core units In Criminology, Criminal Justice 
and Penal Syslems. In addition a range ol option units are available 
and Include Interviewing, Tnstlmony and Identlllcallon. Menially 
Disordered Offender. Offender Profiling, Policy and Management In 
Criminal Justice. Professions and Accountability In Criminal Justice. 
Victimology and Crime Prevention. 

Work placements may be available with local agencies Including the 
Probation Sarvtea, lha Police, Youth Justice Service and Local 
Authority Crime Prevention bulls. 

The course has bean approved by the Law Society for Continuing 
Professional Development (CPD). 

For an Information pock, please contact: 

IniHlule ol Criminal Jubilee Studies, 

University ol Portsmouth, Ravelin House, 

Ravelin Pam, Museum Read. Portsmouth 
Great Britain, POf 20Q 
ral: (0044) (0)1705 643931/043939 

Fan (0044)(0)f705 843B39 Mk 

E-mail: paullna.sklnnnrepori.ae.uk OR W fgp 
amanda.kerbyepuri.ac.uk A 
URL: www.hum.port.ac.uk/lpEa/ * pSSSSfih 

Overseas Applications are welcome 
A centre of excellence for university teaching & research 


Astronomy 

Distance 
Learning Course 


+441917:1123:1/ 
Fan: +44 11.1 231 217.: 



n, i ( S S .' f- h -^. ? r f^° na ,G!]u,ra you to lire and wok In a high risk anWonmonl. 
ouilaoiy qualified Sierra Leon eons are welcome to apply. 

To fndout rareptease send a 39p SAE <A4 size) martad wbh the Reference lo 

XSSE: 23 "'" PO, “ l “ ,m " S6 ' ,SS;:r 

wa ere an «*jol opportunltes employer * 

Fteg6i«wJcfwitvr».25a0O3 

«». 


ChristlaniiAid 

Wo believe in life before death 


1 ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS AND COURSES FOR STUDENTS 
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Microsoft is at war with its own government over unfair trading but, as Victor Keegan reports, the real threat to its future lies closer to home I 

Reality check required I 1 


/ TS lunchtime in the spacious 
galleiictl restaurant. The place 
Is nlive with millionaires — 
though you would never guess from 
their casual altire ami deceptively 
relaxed demeanour. 

We are at the Seattle headquar- 
ters of Microsoft, the most aggres- 
sively successful compnny in the 
world, and it's all feeling a bit unreal. 
It is hard to believe that in these 
pastoral surroundings more wealth 
is produced here than anywhere 
else on the planet. And all from a 
single product combining trillions of 
ones anti zeros of binary code into 
spreadsheets, operating syslems 
nml the like; for instance, each copy 
of Ihe forthcoming Windows litKin 
will contain 60 million lines of code. 

To some, Microsoft — under 
investigation by the Department of 
Justice is still ihe Evil Empire, 
threatening rivals and gobbling up 
Internal competitors to protect ils 
' per cent global arm luck on PC 
operating systems. To others, in- 
cluding most Americans and evory- 
lmk on the Redmond campus in 
Seattle. Microsoft is still the Ameri- 
can Dream of hard graft and dizzy 
rewards made flesh. 

Tlie company has been expand- 
ing. seemingly unstoppably, for iwo 
decades. This year the price of its 


shares has, unexpectedly, almost 
doubled to $110, bringing the per- 
sonal stake of chairman Bill Gates 
(pictured left) to $62.1 billion. The 
rampaging stock price has made 
many of its 28,000 employees into 
millionaires through a generous 
stock option scheme. 

But behind the deceptive campus 
calm, potentially seismic changes 
are taking place. Serious questions 
are being asked, inside as well as 
outside the company, about whether 
this steamrolling profit machine — 
with $17.2 billion cash in the bank — 
is about lo go into reverse gear. 

None of these worries were obvi- 
ous at the recent annual meeting of 
Microsoft In the Bellevue suburb of 
Seattle, Gates and his board were 
given an ovation as they entered 
and another when the meeting fin- 
ished. Microsoft must he the only 
company in the world where direc- 
tors (and not just Gales) are 
besieged by shareholders asking for 
autographs. Gates was even asked 
to autograph money, presumably in 
Ihe hope that Dollar Bills will be 
worth more in time than dollar bills. 

Microsoft is changing on several 
fronts. Most immediately, the Amer- 
ican Dream is at war with its own 
government over alleged abuses of 
ils monopoly power over a whole 
range of business practices. Calcs 
land everyone I met on the Red- 
mond campus) vehemently resists 
all of these charges and promises to 
refute them blow-by-blow when 
Microsoft has ils turn in court. 

Gates had belter be right because 
die alternative could be the punctur- 
ing of what others see as Micro- 
soft’s corporate pride and the 
eventual humbling of this sup- 
remely self-confident company, one 
that acts as if its motto is “Wliat's 
Good for Microsoft is Good for 
America". Maybe it is. Bui 


Microsoft may not need the justice 
department to cut it down to size. 

Top management is worried that 
the virtuous circle of recent years 
that has propelled the company ever 
upwards could soon turn into a 
downward spin. 

Greg Maffei, chief financial offi- 
cer, flashes a battery of slides on 
the wall to show how past success 
was driven by 30 per cent annual 
revenue increases and falling costs 
(down from 1 6. ft per cent in 1993 to ■ 
only 8.3 per cent last year), ’litis 
produced high profit margins lead- 
ing to a soaring share price that 
hugely boosted the value of incen- 
tives (through stock options), mak- 
ing Microsoft the place where 
motivated movers wanted to be. 

Now, he argues, turnover will 
slacken because sales of PCs — on 
which the Windows operating sys- 
tem depends — are reaching satura- 
tion point, while the main reason for 
tho recent decline in the cust of 
goods sold (the swilcli from floppy 
disks to CD-ROMs for distribution) | 
Ims run its course. Hie cash benefit 
from the fall in costs has been used 
l" fiiianci- research and dw«.lo|j- 
menl — running at a verv impres- 
sive .$3 billion fur the I'jsW fiscal 
year Ml ivreml up on last yi-ar). If 
Microsoft's revenue growth slack- 
his while costs rise it will be cniighl 
in a double squeeze. Any fall in ils 
Mock value will make it much more 
difficult to attract bright new re- 
cruits — so the company will have 
to pay higher salaries instead, 
adding more to its cost base anti 
threatening R&lJ spending upon 
which long-term growth depends. 
At present, according to Maffei. 
most recruits take a pay cut when 
they join because of the future 
attraction of share options. 

Another cultural change is that 
employees — the famous Micro- 



Mleroaoft's Redmond campus, driven by the scent of stock options 


serfs — aren't quite the workaholics 
they once were. The barometer of 
this Is the company ear park. Mike 
Murray, vice president human re- 
sources, claims there are lots more 
spare parking lots at 6.15pm limn 
there used to be- seven or eight 
years ago. Why? Employees are m» 
lunger single. They «iiv getting 
older (average age nuw 33) and 
more than half are nmv married, in- 
cluding times himself. 

Microsoft still keeps a tight grip 
mi il> golden geese, a '.Mi per c-nt 
market share nut only "f oimpuliT 
operating systems bill of the two 
leading software packages dial run 
on (hem — Ihe Word word proces- 
sor and the Excel spreadsheet. Re- 
fusing to make the same mistake as 
IBM. which took ils eye off the ball 
when under government investiga- 
tion, Microsoft is using pail of its 
huge cash reserves Lo move into all 
of the avenues opened up by the in- 
formation revolution, with a devour- 
ing ambition lo dominate them all. 
Mostly it buys small companies in 
order to develop them. Corporate 
policy lo “embrace and extend” has 
led the company Into Hot Mail (the 


free e-mail slarl-up), Web-'l’V, cable 
I’V, wireless telephony, speech 
recognition, video transmission, 
electronic jMyments and so on. 

Tlie most resounding impression 
gathered from Redmond is the ab- 
solute refusal — bordering on in- 
ability — even In admit that 
Microsoft is in a monopoly pnsiii"ii. 
let alone whether it is exploiting ii 
against the public interest. Micro- 
soft's p resident. Steve Etnllim-r, env 
plmiically denies ii i;ii tla- oimp.ni} 
has dime anything wrong or dial it 
might even change il-. spots as a re- 
sult of the DuJ's inquiry. Ballmer in- 
sists (hal Microsoft has behaved 
with propriety “liKi per cent al all 
limes”. Not 95 per cent, nor even pn • 
per cent as lessor iimnaU might 
grudgingly admit. 

Notwithstanding ils nft-repi-aleil 
cry that its position in the market 
place is fragile, Microsoft lias a self- 
confidence dial borders on hubris. 

And, as in Greek — nut lo nien- 
lion geek — tragedies, that is what 
eventually might bring il down if the 
justice department doesn’t do it 
first. Microsoft lias nothing to fear 
except perhaps . . . itself. 
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Alistair Cook© turnod 90 last weak. Alan Rusbrldgar hears how his 
glittering career was launched by the Manchester Guardian in 1929 

Voice of America 


/ T MHS ONLY a minor notice: a 
review of a travelling production 
of a “tragical comedy". Jew Suss, 
at Blackpool's Opera House at the 
end of July 1929. The initials at the 
bottom — AC — were the only clue 
to the authorship of the review. 
Peggy Ashcroft was piensed with 
the praise for her performance. The 
lead actor. Manley Matheson Lnng. 
wns less pleased and tried to dis- 
cover who on earth AC was. 

He failed. In fact the critic was on 
stage beside him, playing a minor 
role. He was called Alfred Cooke, 1 
Sallord born and Blackpool bred, 
and this was his first piece for the 
Manchester Guardian. 

It was, of course, unconventional 
for an actor to be reviewing a perfor- 
mance in which he wns involved. 
But then little about the long life of 
Alfred (later Alistair) Cooke has 
been conventional. On Friday last 
week he celebrated his 90th birthday, 
one of only two nonagenarians with 
his own radio show and the only 
broadcast ei' to have had one that 
has lasted more than 50 years [52, 
to date). It has been an extraordi- 
nary life in which he got to know 
every United States president from 
Roosevelt to Nixon: but it all started 
with that notice in the "MG "in 1929. 

Cooke is, of course, frailer these 
days. But his eye is as beady as ever 
and his mind astonishingly agile and 
fresh. I went to see him earlier this 
year to record his memories of 
working for the Guardian. In Ids leg- 
endary. rent-controlled Upper East 
side flat, he poured two large tum- 
blers of whisky and talked for an 
hour, name perfect and date perfect. 

He began with the account of his 
first MG piece. “I came from a Man- 
chester Guardian reading family. 
My father was a Manchester liberal 
and a Methodist preacher, a very 
gentle, sweet, totally trusting man. * 

"l went to school in Blackpool, n 
secondary grammar. The headmas- 
ter was a lunatic, but a marvellous 
man. He maintained that the school 
was a little fort of culture in the mid- 
dle of the Philistines, and when I 
was in the 4th form I won the school 
essay prize. On a Friday afternoon 
the headmaster would do a great 
list, like theatre, and make a little 
speech and anoint the winner. 
When everyone had left he called 
me aside and he said: ‘Cooke, if you 
go on like this one day you will write 
for the Manchester Guardian.’ And I 
almost fainted. I mean, the prospect 
was just too impossible, you know. 

It was the Holy Grail. 

“Then one day in 1929 this play 
Jew Suss came to Blackpool. It was 
the last days oF the actor-manager, 
and Peggy Ashcroft’s first. Some- 
how I wangled my wny into the cast, 
playing a sort of spcar-carricr. On 
the basis of the rchenrsal I wrote n 
review and sent it to the Manches- 
ter Guardian mid it appeared the 
morning after the opening night. 

“As a result of (hat. J offered to 
write occasional reviews of the Cam- 
bridge Festival Theatre, which was 
an experimental theatre quite re- 
markable In its day. and that's how I 

started with the Guardian” 

After leaving Cambridge, Cooke 
replaced Stanley Baldwin’s son, 
Oliver, as Mil- BBC's film critic. Bui 
a visit Id America on a Common- 
wealth Fund Fellowship in 1932 
changed his life. He moved to the 
Ub permanently in 1937, look citi- 
zenslnp in 1941, and came to know 


and understand the country as well 
hs any American before or since. 

Cooke began broadcasting his 
Letters — he calls them "talks” — hi 
1946. He still bashes them out on an 
ancient Royal typewriter on the 
morning they are recorded. As Nick 
Clarke writes In his new biography: 
'The Letter was originally devised 
ns a 13-week series. It lasted 50 
years. At the start his brief was to 
| get away from the grim serious- 
ness of wartime reporting, and 
I concentrate on "the springs of 
American life, whose bubbles are 
the headlines”. For 14 minutes, he 
could talk about anything that inter- 
ested him to a “very mixed audi- 
ence, from shrewd bishops to 
honest carpenters". The challenge 
was “to explain in the most vivid 
terms the passions, the manners 
and the flavour of another 
nation's way of life". Half a cen- 
tury and some 5 million words later, 
the formula remained unchanged. 

Cooke had been filing pieces 
from the US for the Times and 
Herald when the Manchester 
Guardian beckoned again. In 1945 
the paper still had no regular Amer- 
ica correspondent: it had made do 
with regular contributions — sent 
by boat — from a string of distin- 
guished American journalists, in- 
cluding Walter Lippinan and Bruce 
Bliven, editor of the New Republic. 

The MG's editor, A P Wadsworth, 
cabled Cooke and asked him to 
report on the founding of the United 
Nations. “Of course I shudder now, 
but I said, 'Fine.' I was in San Fran- 
cisco for nine weeks where l wrote a 
piece each day for the Guardian and 
did two broadcasts at 2ain. 

“They were setting up the Secu- 
rity Council, the economic and so- 
cial council. It was immensely dull, 
but when you’re young, nothing's 
dull. I had about three or four hours’ 
sleep a night and lost about 151b. I 
came back to New York and slept 
about 10 hours a night for a week, 
and then I got a letter from 
Wadsworth saying he would like me 
to keep on reporting the UN. In 
1946, Wadsworth decided America 
was here to stay and they needed a 
permanent correspondent.” 

Cooke was paid nearly £500 a 
year and asked not to cable if a let- 
ter would serve. He was to write for 
the paper for the next 26 years. 

Cooke Insisted on being based in 
New York, travelling to Washington 
for Lhree days every fortnight. One 
of his first assignments was to cover 
the two trials of Alger Hiss, a senior 
Stale Department official of Roose- 
velt’s New Deal years who was 
charged with betraying US secrets 
to the communists. Cooke realised 
the significance of the case sooner 
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than any of his colleagues and wrote 
a book about it. A Generation On 
Trial, in 1950. A history of the 
Guardian notes: "It was probably 
those reports of the Hiss trials that 
established Cooke as required read- 
ing at British universities." 

His introduction to his book, 
America, gives some idea of his 
range: “I covered everything from 
the public life of six Presidents to 
the private life of the burlesque 
stripper, from the black market in 
beef to the Black Panthers; from 
Henry Kaiser’s Liberty Ships to 
Francis Chichester’s Gypsy Moth 
sailings into Staten Island; from the 
Marshal] Plan to Planned Parent- 
hood; from Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy s last stand to the massacre 
of Muhammad All by Joe Frazier." 
He befriended presidents, but he 
also charmed Charlie Chaplin and 
became a close friend of Humphrey 
Bogart and Lauren Bacall. 

T HE DEMAND for US news 
meant that the Guardian soon 
appointed another correspon- 
dent in Washington, a Canadian 
named Max Freedman. In the early 
days, communications were primi- 
tive. “The way it worked was, Max 
first telephoned me and I dictated 
my piece to him. He then called the 
Guardian and dictated both pieces. 
Before the cable wns laid you went 
through Algiers or Tangier and the 
line was appalling. I don’t know why 
I never got cancer of the throat." 


'No paper matters any 
more. [Television] has 
transformed the whole 
business of what is 
news, the effect on 
you and your picture 
of the world. I don’t 
think we need the 
print medium at all.' 


The relationship with Freedman 
was fraught, and Cooke evidently 
still nurses biller feelings over his 
former colleague. “Max was terrific, 
but a fatal buddy of the Kennedys. 
Fatal — and the same with LBJ. and 
it ruined his writing." There were 
difficult turf wnrs over who covered 
what, which still rankle. 

But Cooke loved working for 
Wadsworth, and can recite cables 
from his editor 50 years ago, includ- 
ing the occasion in June 1948 when 
Wadsworth agreed that he should 
luke a break from covering Hie 
Marshall Plan to write about the 
lOtllh anniversary of the Gold Rush. 
Tile cable simply read: "Go Califor- 
nia. Why do we employ Reuters?" 
His relationship witli Wadsworth's 
successor. Alastair Hetlierington, 
was not quite the same. "We re- 
mained polite ail through our lives 
together. But there was a strain. 

The last of the old guard I met 
was Neville Csrdus. I had written an 
account of the fight between Sugar 
Ray Robinson and Randolph Turpin 
in September 1951. He wrote and 
said it was the best piece he'd ever 
read on boxing and he kept it in his 
pocket. I wrote back and told him 
that as a boy of 12 I was mad for 
cricket and that one day at a festival 
in Blackpool I'd seen him with nil 
Ihe big guys and he'd given me his 
autograph. The next time I went to 
London we had dinner. He was very 
lari, but very funny. 

“Cartlus wns the first MG man to 
be knighted. When that happened a 
concert was thrown in his honour 
with his choice of music. I asked 
him, ‘What did the Guardian do for 
you?’ He said: 'Alastair gave me a 
glass of sherry.'" 

Nick Clarke notes how Cooke 
won praise for his coverage of John 
F Kennedy's assassination in 1963 
— which he wrote from television 
broadcasts in New York, aided by 
his 14-year-old daughter, Susie, who 
watched different channels in an- 
other room. Cooke .was also present 
in Hie U)s Angeles hotel where 
Bobby Kennedy was murdered. His 
handwritten account of the scenes 
in the Ambassador Hotel. became 
one of the most powerful reports be 


ever filed. He said later: "O n ly by 
the wildest freak is a reporter, after 
many years on Ihe hop, actually nre 
sent at a single occidental conviA 
sion of history." 

The relationship between Cooke 
file Guardian was not always easy. 
Celebrating his anniversary in 1968 
a Guardian editorial said: "Cooke Is 
a nuisance. He telephones his copy 
at the last moment, so that every- 
thing else has to be dropped to get It 
into the paper. He says that he wffl 
be in Chicago and turns up in Los 
Angeles. He discards the agreed 
subject to write about something 
which lias taken his fancy ... But 
we think he's worth it, and we love 
him just the same." 

Cooke’s heyday as a writing jour- 
nalist coincided with the period 
when British papers still had consid- 
erable influence in Washington. 
“The Manchester Guardian — any- 
body In power who knew anything 
would see you. With the MG it was 
the merchant class — the liberals 
and the Jews who came from the 
1848 Revolution when the families 
split and set up cultural Manchester, 
Baltimore anti St Louis. So when I 
went to St Louis there wen? grand- 
sons of people who knew that the 
Guardian was the great liberal 
paper of Europe.” 

He can pinpoint the day when he 
knew Hie influence of newspapers 
was over. "The moment of trauma 
was September M51. llir Japanese 
Peace Conference — it was the firsl 
political event ever transmitted 
across this continent. Ail (hr foreign 
correspondents in the Opera House 
in San Francisco were put in the ex- 
treme back of Ihe tup gallery, look- 
ing at these midgets on stage there. 

I 

Ct f REMEMBER seeing a cou- j 
* * M pie of characters I couldn't j 
m identify and 1 suddenly re- i 
alised Jane, my wife, would be j 
watching. Su 1 went down the steps ■ 
and I found a booth and I tele | 
phoned her in New York ami 1 said. 
’Who's the guy in the electric blue 
suit with brown shoes?' She said. 
‘It's Governor Warren, of course-' I 
said, sweating, ‘Who's he silting 
next to?' Site said 'He's silting next 
to [Dean] Aeheson."’ 

"‘Oh,’ I said, and I never forgot 
that. I thought: ‘This is going to 
make such a change.’ Alastair (Helh- 
eringlcm] persisted in thinking that 
the ‘well-informed man' would con- 
tinue to want to read what had hap- 
pened. 1 said to him: ‘It’s all over.' 

“For the longest time, they pre- 
tended it didn’t exist. Sometimes 
when I’d done one of my talks Alas- 
tair would call me and say: ‘Why 
don't you write that up?' I'd say: 'It's 
too late, Alastair.' Very early on, I 
got into toying with a switch. 

"In the first year a whole vocabu- 
lary went out of the window witli the 
talks. You know, when you write for 
the Guardian you write wlmt comes 
to mind because you assume the 
reader knows or would look it up- 
But I'd rather say ‘carry on' than 
’implement the directive’ on a talk 
you know. That's been my ambition 
ever since — to write like telling 
someone about an aunt, you know. 

“I think Alastair to the _ end 
thought what a nuisance television 
was. It got in the way of the real 
medium. No paper matters any 
more. There are about 40 television 
channels which I tap and use. IVe 
got thousands of leg men. It has 
transformed the whole business oj 
what is news, the effect on you ano 
your picture of the world. I don 
think we need the print medium ® 
all. -I ho longer talk about the 
Aqd with that he drained the test 
of his whisky and: announced tnai 
h$ was off to the theatre. _ 


i 
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Letter from. Sri Lanka Rosamund Man 


A meteor streaks through the California sky over die Mojave desert in this 30-minute exposure 
photograph taken last week, which also captures the light of stars as die Earth rotates. The Leonid 
meteor storm — particles hitting the atmosphere as the planet passes through the debris of comet 
Temple Tultie — was the greatest natural light display since the comet last passed In 1 966 photo nceo iA"*n 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


Mf/MT is the origin of the ex- 
it r pression "white elephant”, 
used to describe an ambitious, 
hut failed or redundant project? 

S IMPLE. The Millennium Doin' • 
takes off into outer space from 
Greenwich a I midnight on Decem- 
ber 31, 1999, and promptly gels 
caught in a time waip. When it then 
lands somewhere in prehistoric 
Africa the tribespeoplc are. 
strangely enough, unable to find a 
use for it. They are, however, im- 
pressed enough by its sheer size to 
name it after the largest animal they 
know. — Benjamin Wright. Hertford 

I HE original notion conveyed a 
* fiift that is nut merely useless 
but a burden to the receiver, and 
was brought into English usage in 
the 18th century. Travellers had 
observed the habit of Siamese 
kings, who gave albino elephants to 
courtiers who annoyed them. Be- 
cause of their rarity, the beasts 
were, by custom, to be pampered 
with the most lavish food and kept 
w the utmost luxury. 

Thus, what appeared to be a 
b «sing actually presented the trou- 
blesome courtier with the dilemma 
w insulting the king by refusing the 
or being ruined by accepting it. 
Most quickly found reasons for leav- 
2J s ' ani — exactly what the king 
m tended. — Garrick Alder, London 


U long should one wait In 
r ? a trafQc lam before turning 
orf the engine? 


it off immediately. The 
““fie jam is bound to clear as 


Thaxted, 1 

O 0 MUCH depends on the car 
^ and conditions. We give an av- 
thrT ^ 8Ure four minutes, but in 
m.iulf® °( more modern cars It 
ohiJ-i^ 6 f 8 Utlle aB one minute. The 
doL, 4 S to avoId the en 8ine cooling 
1 muc h, as the consequent 
cni.w , atart " exhaust emissions 
2L be "W* Uwn the fuel and 
missions saved by cutting the en- 
u ’ catalysts need heat 

tQ them working prop- 


erly, and may well be running too 
cold in low-speed traffic. And you 
need to be able to see when the traf- 
fic is going to move again. — John 
Stubbs, Head of Technical Policy. 
Automobile Association. linsiligstuke 


H AS Viagra received more 
free publicity than any other 
commercial product in history? 

H EROIN has achieved far more 
free publicity than Viagra over 
the years, thanks to the current poli- 
cies of prohibition. 

From what was once a safe over- 
the-counter medication that could 
be purchased at a pharmacist at 
very little cost we now have a prod- 
uct which costs approximately A$50 
per dose and markets Itself in a way 
that makes other direct marketing 
schemes look amateurish. When I 
last checked the cost of a week's 


Any answers? 

~THE inscription “Salecnyos 
I Bos Leo Setieanvs” is cast 
into an old brass bell 1 recently 
acquired for gate-slide mount- 
ing. Can anyone translate it? — 

G Wooldridge, Weybridge, Surrey 


water to cold at the end of a 
shower booBts the immune sys- 
tem? — Rebecca Scott, Wimbledon, 
London 

HY do we “smell a rat” 
when we think something 
is amiss? — David Spilsburg, 
Cannon Hill, Birmingham 


Wl 


Answers should be e-ma8ed to 
week! y®g Liardlan.cxD.uk, faxed to 
01 71/+441 71 -242-0985, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly. 75 Farrlng- 
don Road, London EC1 M 3HQ. 

To order a copy of the The Last Ever 
Notes & Queries' for E8.99, + El .50 
p&p (Europe), £3.60 (rest of the 
world) by credit card please call 
(+44)-1 473-288 88B.Orsend a 
cheque payable to the Guardian to:' 
JEM Marketing, Uttle Mead, 
Cranletgh, Surrey, GUB 8ND 


supply of pharmaceutical-grade in- 
jectable opiate. nr morphine, it was 
about A8:t for about a week's supply. 
Hi is gives a mark up of 10,000 to 
20,000 per cent for an illicit product 
of inferior quality. All this with no 
patent, no research and develop- 
ment and no legal responsibility to 
the consumers. A great business 
opportunity if ever there was one. 
— Dr David Helliwcll, Nimbiu, 
NSW, Australia 


/ S THERE a Mr/Mrs/Ms 
Zimmer who gave their name 
to the walking frame? 

r HE Zimmer frame was one of 
the many medical marvels to be 
invented, designed, patented and 
distributed by the Zimmer surgical 
supply and pharmaceutical com- 
pany set up in Wales during the 
post-war boom years. This company 
was the brainchild of iny great-uncle 
Reginald Dlggins and a friend. They 
had success with many gadgets, 
including a circular saw that could 
slice through rock but not butter, — 
At me Godfrey, London 


/ HAVE heard that the phrase 
“bringing coals to Newcaatie” 
actually refers to the Newcaatie 
in Australia. Is this true? 

A fO, THE expression antedates 
/ V the Australian municipality by 
about three centuries. — Philip 
Grew, Milan, Italy 

T HE phrase most certainly ap- 
plied to the English Newcastle 
well before there was an Australian 
one. Daniel Defoe In A Tour 
Through The Whole Island Of 
Great Britain In 1724-6 tells us that: 
"From hence die road to Newcastle 
gives a view of the inexhausted 
store of coal and coal pits . . . when 
in this country we see the prodi- 
gious heaps, I might say mountains, 
of coals, which are dug up at every 
pit, and how many of those pits 
there are; we are filled with equal 
wonder to consider where the 
people should live that can consume 
them." — MJOmn, Midland, 
Mississippi, USA ' 


Raining coconuts 


Mk COMMOTION on a sunny 
MM day, at 7.51am precisely, 
means only thing: the coco- 
nut picker has arrived. He is tiny, 
stocky, bow-legged (hardly surpris- 
ing), almost toothless when he 
smiles, which he does frequently, 
and extremely good at his job. He 
can't tell the time, is wobbly on file 
days of the week, yet miraculously 
always turns up at exactly nine 
mimitc-s to eight, and on Ihe 37th 
day after his Inst visit — excluding 
any rainy days. 

How iie works out his calendar is 
even more of a mystery Ilian his 
agility at climbing the perilously tall, 
swaying trees. Bags are gathered, 
the rings race off, followed liy three 
cats, the cook, the gardener, and 
any visiting souls — in help catch, 
count, instruct, pack ami carry. 
Commit picking is a social event. 

The small, brawny picker steps 
out uf his sarong. Hie other men 
hitch up theirs to make neat 
mini-skirts. A lethal-looking curved 
knife is tucked Into the coconut 
picker's shui'ts and a small piece of 
lli iik mp-- is iwisted into a figure nf 
eight, i hen looped round his ankles. 
Me stands at the bottom nf the live, 
plants each lout firmly round cither 
side of llie trunk, raises his .’inns, 
hugs the live in a bear-like grip, and 
is i iff. Anri lip. Cjiiickly. in easy 
rhythm, he silently and swiftly 
climbs the trunk. 

In less limn half n minute lie is at 
lli* top. almost disappearing among 
the cluster of thick, sharp-edged, 
fronds. He shouts his warning — 
tile dogs bark frantically, running 
round the base of the tree in great 
excitement. The thudding of coco- 
nuts falling to the ground conies 
fast and heavy. Occasionally one of 
the men. with macho bravado, 
catches a nut. When I first proffered 
gardening gloves l was given looks 
that could kill. It wns gently but 
clearly pointed out that this was no 
place for me. I retreated, vainly call- 
ing the dogs and cats to follow. But 
then, as now, they were much too 
happy chasing the rolling nuts 
around and miraculously avoiding 
instant death from those tumbling 
out of the sky. 

By Ihe time I feel I am at a safe 


enough distance to turn around and 
watch, the picker has slithered 
down one tree and swooped up 
another. The first bag is almost full. 
Slash and drop. Slash and drop. The 
cook is shouting — she wants some 
bigger ones. And a few smaller ones 
— still not ripe, but sloshy inside 
with the sweet, young water that is 
called kitrumb, a heavenly drink for 
breakfast. She yells delighted ap- 
proval as a cascade rains down. 
Another bag is filled: each one 
holds about coconuts. Now it is 
time for the Big Tree. 

This is a particularly fine speci- 
men. Nut just fur its size, hut (he 
type of mil. It looks no different In 
my inexperienced eye but it is much 
prized and rarely sem nuwiuluvs. 
We are the envy ..f tlm neighbour- 
hood. For tlii-se mils, tin- picker 
k-vies a 50 per cent surcharge, i le 
has to climb more than 2i>m into the ! 
air, scrabbling his way through tin 
thick branches of jack and kilul , 
palm lives that an inlerlncki-d j 
around the cue null’s sli-inU-r mink. ' 


N 


town pro 


ClIO 


It i where lie is going to hurt l In 
whoppers. Even tin- animals si-t-in 
to know this is a special live. Miey 
sit. quiet, ;i( a respectable ilisinnce 
from the falling missiles. Ihe picker 
is delighted: we have lfl specimens 
from the tree today, ail all lime 
record fur one [tick and extra cash 
for him. Anri Mini also means es|„- 
cially fine pol sambnh. the delicious 
side dish made from grated o »c<<nni. 
pounded chilli, limes and unions, tin- 
all of us. 

The small figure slithers down 
into view again; broad smiles, tooth- 
less from him. very toothy from the 
dogs. Nuts are retrieved, conn led, 
bagged, carted off. Sarongs are 
donned again. Cups of hut. sweet 
tea and warm new bread are placed 
on the table. Spoonfuls of fiery red 
chilli are pounded into the soft pile 
of freshly grated cocomil flesh. We 
have another 109 coconuts outside. 
It look only one hour. But it was 
hard and hot work. 'Phe cold shower 
wns welcome. The grin is con- 
tented. Breakfast good. 


A Country Diary 


Simon Rice 


F IGOLS de Tremp, Catalonia: 

The vapours and low cloud that 
remained from the storm, the latest 
in a tempestuous few weeks that 
marked the transition from summer 
to autumn, cover the surrounding 
sierras, forcing raptors into the broad 
depression of the Conca de Tremp, 
Here the rising sun draws the fog 
upwards, clearing the valley floor by 
mid-morning and revealing snow on 
the distant Pyrenees. Weak ther- 
mals form over exposed rocks, and 
east-facing escarpments develop up- 
lifts which the enormous birds use 
to regain height after feeding In the 
valley. 

A pair of golden eagleB from the 
Serra de Monlllobar glide south- 
wards as they seek a break In the 
ridge. Soon two griffin vultures, old- 
ster and youngster, appear, making 
for their colony In the Congost de 
Mont-rebel; But a posse of six ravens 
waits above them. They dive alone or 
in pairs on the elder bird and, like 
fighter planes harassing a battered 


bomber, peck at the wing-tip feath- 
ers, undercarriage and tail Soon the 
vulture gives in, the widely splayed 
feathers close to sharp points, die tail 
forms a continuous trailing edge 
with the wrings some 2m across, and 
the head sets deep into the neck to 
glide, witli amazing acceleration, 
away from the pack. The combatant 
ravens regroup above a woody 
knoll, where in the next weeks they 
will flock — no, swarm — to display 
spectacular plunging and tumbling 
dives. After their third attempt our 
vultures abandon the Boutheriy route 
and head west to the Coll de 
Montllobar itself, a 300m climb 
above the village. 

Later we pick pears, figs and the 
very lust of the sweet muscatel 
grapes under the gaze of a fluttering 
kestreL The clack of hazel-switch on 
almond greets ua from the orchards ' 
near the house. Our elderly neigh- 
bours have arrived from Barcelona 
for the harvest Another sign of the 
passing of autumn, and a reminder 
that a dozen tasks cannot be put off 
any longer before winter seta in. 


30 ARTS 


Keeping an eye on the minder 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-SmHh 

r HE minders of Iraq's Min- 
istry of Information (Modern 
Times, BBC2) are there to 
keep an eye on visiting journalists. 
With monkey logic, Sean McAllister 
kept an eye on his minder. It made 
an unexpectedly poignant film. 

Then, as now, Saddam had 
avoir led confrontation at the last 
moment. The journalists were going 
home. Tile minders were being laid 
off. For Kifah, McAllister's minder 
and Kevin Keegans greatest fan 
(“Oooli, f will pay al! of my life just 
to make a chat with him' 1 ), it whs a 
body-blow. He had earned more In 
one week from journalists' lips — 

$ 1-0 — than in the eight years since 
the Gulf wnr. 

McAllister went with him to a 
football mulch, the short route to 
his heart. Kifah invited him home. 

It was bleak. His mother (who 
had been standing on a box talking 
I over the wall, like a tiny Les Daw- I 
son) hobbled in to welcome him. I 


She broke her leg In 1991 when the 
electricity failed rluiing an air raid. 
"She was so frail- So when she came 
from the upside down, she fell.” The 
room seemed to have been burgletl 
by peculiarly thorough thieves. "I 
sold my records. They are my life. 
Elvis. Andy Williams. Frank Sinatra. 
Love Story was a gift from my girl- 
friend. I had to sell it Life is very 
difficult during the embargo, be- | 
lieve me. I couldn’t build a house. I 
couldn’t have a car. I couldn't marry 
and have a woman. I couldn't do any- 
tf ling. Just struggling for being alive." 

His hands moved over the empty 
walls of his bedroom, where Ills 
posters had been. "Here was Trevor 
Brooking. He was captain of West 
Ham United. Here was Archie Gem- 
iii ill when he was captain of Scot- 
land. In 1991 we needed a fire, ao we 
burned them.” Even Bobby Moore. 

"I can 'I forget Bobby Moore. He 
hold the World Cup 196G. What a 
person! He is like a movie superstar. 
Blond, tall, very beautiful with 
his..." He stroked invisible side- 
burns. Kifah seems to live in a time 
of yellowing cuttings. 


An Irish dream 


THEATRE 

Michael Bllllngton 

M M ISTORY, said Joyce's 
JW? Stephen Dec talus. "is a 
m m nightmare from which I .am 
frying to escape". But may it not 
also offer lessons from which we 
can learn? The brilliance of Stewart 
Parker’s Northern Star, revived by 
Stephen Rea for this year's Belfast 
Festival, is that it embraces both 
possibilities: it sees history, depend- 
ing on your perspective, as n her- 
metic prison and a potent metaphor. 

Rea's revival, for Tinderbox 
Theatre Company and Field Day, 
could hardly be better timed or 
placed. Parker's play, premiered in 
1984, deals with the United Irish- 
men’s abortive uprising of 1798, in 
particular with the fate of the lead- 
ing Presbyterian radical Henry Joy 
McCracken, who was hanged by 
the British, In its vision ol Protes- 
tant and Catholic finding a common 
cause (‘"There is strength in union, 
weakness in dissent," cried Mc- 
Cracken. sounding not unlike John 
Humel , the play has a burning rele- 
vnnee at n time when peace is hang- 
ing by a thread. It is also being 
staged in the beautiful, elliptical 
First Presbyterian Church in 
Belfast’s Rosemary Street — not 
only the starling point for the play 
bill the hub of the radical culture it 

( tic-scribes. Short of seeing Hamlet at 
I Elsinore, you could hardly find a 
I piny that comes closer to home. 

But the wit of Parker s play lies in 
l its dazzling Joycean structure. It 
shows McCracken, after the defeat 
nt Antrim, hiding away with his 
mistress and tlicir child in n ruined 
cottage outside Belfast. In his final 
hours McCracken surveys the 
Seven Ages, of both his own life and 
the aftempl to forge a unifed Ireland, 
in the style of famous Irish play- 
wrights iunging from Sheridan nml 
Boncicault lo Behan mid Beckett 
But what is Ihc point of Parker's 
astute act of ventriloquism? IWtly, I 
suspect. sJieer virtuosic delight: he 
was always a writer who handled 
serious Issues comically, and here I 
he seems to relish parodying every- I 
thing from the ingenious paradoxes 1 


When he dreams of exotic places, 
he is in Stoke City and West Ham. 

"I had many dreams to see all 
over the world. One day I’m going 
to see all over the world. Life is very 
beautiful but we complicate it. 
When I was a child I felt like the 
world would open his arms for me. I 
didn't realise that life would keep 
me here in my home." He sold his 
watch to buy McAllister a meal. 

"When my guest is satisfied, that 
means something very, very impor- 
tant. That is to me more Important 
than my watch. ft means to me too 
much because you are coming from 
the other side of the world. Mnybe 
you will remember me all the life. 
You will remember me." And his 
smile stretched so wide his big mous- 
tache seemed to be measuring it. 

Wrappers (BBC2) is an original 
little series about the things we buy, 
and why. 

There was a time, curls of gold, 
when nothing came ready-wrapped. 
Biscuits were iu hoxes. Soap was In 
bars. Sweets were loose — or, in the 
case of Bluebird toffee, immovably 
set in a tin tray, with a little hammer 


to smash it into shards. You could 
have stabbed someone with a dag- 
ger of Bluebird toffee and eaten the 
evidence. Unwrapped loaves had 
crusty curls that you broke off and 
ate on the way home. 

Then Force put breakfast in n 
box. With snake-oil salesmanship 
unequalled until Ovalline discovered 
, night starvation. Force claimed 
wheat was a wonder food. It ex- 
plained on the packet: "Brain work- 
ers are driven into dyspepsia, 
nervous prostration and various dis- 
eases because of the lack of the 
kind of food demanded by nature 
from which to rebuild the daily loss 
occasioned by brain and nervous 
work." This man has only a nodding 
acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage. but he understands my own 
predicament perfectly. And yours 
too, no doubt. We just wear our- 
selves out being brainy. If "various 
diseases" is a little unspecific, per- 
haps be is just being delicate. 

Harvey Kellogg, not to be out- 
done, claimed his flaked corn would 
“curb the unnatural desires of the 
young". And we all know what they 
are. Considering how many corn- ' 
flakes have been shovelled duwn 
the threats of llie young, I think we | 
should all nsk for our money back. 


of Wilde ("You appear determined I 
In jx'ovoke a quarrel with me — I do 
hope it will lead to violence") to the 
incantnlory rhetoric of Synge (“Isn't 
there a kind of glory rising up 
amongst us?"). But there is nlso 
clearly a serious purpose behind the 
literary device — to suggesl that 
Ireland can achieve unity only by 
acknowledging its plurality, and that 
the best way to escape from the 
prison of the past lies in celebrating 
art and reason rather than mytho- 
logising violence. 

In the end, this is very much a 
play about history. Parker sees 1798 
as a national turning point — a mo- 
ment when there was a dream, how- 
ever botched or stillborn, of a united 
Ireland. But he also warns against i 
die dangers of sentimentalising or 
mis-remembering the past. 

Idealistic about the future but 
clear-eyed about the past, Parker’s 
ploy is admirably staged by Rea on a 
Bob Crowley set that sticks ils 
tongue nut at the audience through 
a long central ramp and plays on the 
church’s intimacy and warmth. Con- 
leth HiUs's vibrant McCracken gives 
the play an energetic centre, Annie 
Farr is loyally spirited ns his mis- 
tress, and Sean Campion is impres- 
sive in a variety of roles from a 
Wildean Wolfe Tone to a Shavian 
redcoat arguing that "the whole his- 
tory of Ireland is a civil war". 

Who would you cast as a lonely 
paranoid fantasist who has difficul- 
ties with girls? The charismatic 
Ewan McGregor would not instantly 
leap to mind. But. although cast 
against type, he Acquits himself 
extremely well in Denis Lawson's 1 
swift, sharply edited revival of David 
Harwell's 1965 play, Little Mal- 
colm and Hlq Struggle Against 
the Eunuchs. 

Its hero is a sacked Huddersfield 
art school student, Malcolm 
Scrawdyke, who plots fiendish re- 
venge. He forms, with the help of 
three disciples, the Party of Dy-, 
nninic Erection to stage a putsch 
against his former principal and to 
wage war on all intellectual eu- 
nuchs. But, after the beating up of a 
giri who vainly seeks to help him, 
he is exposed in his true colours as 
little more than a sad bedsit Hitler. 



Peace In our time . . . Sean Campion In Northern Star photo, p 


The success of die play lies in its 
comic parody of any tinpot fascist 
movement. First a leader emerges 
who attracts a group of tame 
acolytes. Then comes the expulsion 
of one of the party as a demonstra- 
tion of personal power. That is 
inevitably followed by an act of 
gratuitous violence which reveals 
the level of panic and fear. 

Mixing elements from The Trial, 
Lord Of The Flies and Billy Liar, 
Halliwell shows a lunatic game 
gradually acquiring a deadly reality. 
The obvious weakness Is that we 
see through Scrawdyke long before 
anyone else. One wonders why none 1 
of his companions, however seduced 
by his rhetoric, gets the point. 

Butin Denis Lawson's production 
the piece cracks along as such pace 
that pne's intellectual doubts are 
suspended. And, even if it is difficult 
to accept McGregor as n. man 
reduced to tongue-tied, virginal 


gaucheness in the presence of the 
girl who Invades his patch, he still 
gives a commanding performance. 

It proves conclusively McGregor 
can hold a stage. He is also strongly 
supported. Sean Gilder as the duffel- 
coated, fantasy novelist Nipple 
suggests the kind of toothily genial 
figure who lives in the world of his 
dreams. Nicolas Tennant is. equally 
good as a nervous nonentity at- 
tracted by the charisma of the sup- 
posedly strong leader. Joe Duttine 
and Lou Gish are spot on as, respec- 
tively, the seemingly loyal but ulti- 
mately treacherous sidekick and the 
commonsenslcal Huddersfield girl 
who sees through Malcolm’s mon- 
strous pretensions. 

If the play makes for ‘ a; good ■ 
evening It is because it pins," down : 
the bedsit revolutions of much of 
1960s’ student life and. accurately 
shows hpw dreams of power spring 
from emotional deprivation- . 


Cinematic 

chastity 

i 

LONDON FILM FESTIVAL 

Jonathan Romney 

ARE the Vow of Chastity; 
f festival-goers were urged 
last weekend. That only applied ‘di 
they happened to be film-makers, : 
though. It was the slogan on fa 
handbill explaining the rules of I 
Dogme 95, the “brotherhood" of 
film-makers founded by Lars von ] 
Trier. The elusive Dane wasn’t in 
town to present his own controver- 
sial Dogme exercise Idiots, but I, 
three of his “brethren" were, includ- 
ing Thomas Vinterberg. director of I 
Festen. The extraordinary Dopnc 
manifesto rages against the cinema 
of “bourgeois romanticism" and pro- 
poses the Vow, a set of 10 rules bv 
which all Dogmatists are hound in ! 

| make their films, 

Defending themselves on stage at 1 
the National Film Theatre, the 
Dogme nicinbei's didn't exactly) 
cur in- across like* firebrand pmvoca- i 
tours. Vinterberg and fellow direc- 
tors Kristian Levring and Snron 
Kragh Jacobsen amiably confessed 
that they shirk m the ruli*> hs much 
as they cnukl.aml that ilwassimph 
Inn in work with ivslriclinrK 
Hut i here's muiii* suspicimi ab-wi 
Huh • 10: “The dir«*cu»r must not b> 
iTeditoil." "Ilteii hnw is il justifiaM- 
fur a I fogiih* director lu cuine to tin 
festival and discuss his film? “ ( Hi. 
that's luilliiug to <lu with the film, 
explains Vinterberg, "that's ju* 
marketing." 

This year's most eccentric, awl 
certainly most cosmopolitan entries j 
sevin lo come from Quebec** 
directors. Denis Villeucuve's stylish 
August 32nd on Earth is about a j 
Canadian couple who fly to Utah in ! 
order to conceive a baby stair-bang 
in (liu middle uf the Great Salt Lake. I 
Then there's No. the latest from 
stage- wizard Robert Lepage — f 
complex meta-farce about Canadas 
Trudeau years, a terrorist bomb 
plot anil jin actress performing fl 
Feydeau farce at Expo 70 in Osaka- 
BuL several stages ahead in tn f 
Q lie been is globe-trotter stakes » 
Francois Girard, best known as the 
director of 32 Short Films About 
Glenn Gould. Hi9 new film, T» e 
Red Violin, was shot around tne 
work! and has dialogue in French 
English, German, Italian and Chi- 
nese. It’s a lavish reworking both ° 
costume drama tradition and of tha 
creaky old genre, the portmante 
movie. u 

Girard revives a narrative te*^' 
nlque beloved of Boys' Own yarn , 
by following an object (the htul 
fiddle) through the ages, 
Renaissance Italy to inodern-d) 
Montreal, via IStli centur y Vte™» 
Victorian Oxford, and the Chine 
Cultural Revolution. • , 

It may sound like a recipe i 
excess, but Girard's elegantly 
voluted shaggy-dog story fan® ., 
to be riveting, and mor ® r J’° , In _ s . 
acute than the Tales Of The V 
peeled premise might sugge 
may work with the dfcMs" 'mu' : 
cal passion - especially ■“ h “ 5£ 
lish sequence, with Greta I** 1 ® , 
a bodice-ripping novelist - M. 
also manages to Weak ttan 
wryly Indeed. The film Is sly 
cally dazzling too gaW 
Vermeer . lighting 8 

urbane feel for, the- iM *™! *£ 
quencea, teatunpg Sagiud 

as a connoisseur who comes P 

the violin's spell. A virtuoso l*m»\ 
mance all found. : ■ 1 
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Still cutting it fine 


Sixties sensation . . . Study for TWist* (1963) by Bridget Riley 

The complete life of Riley 


VISUAL ARTS 

Alfred Hlckllng 

j— 

M AVBfi it was when she 
appeared in Vogue in an 
Ossie Clark outfit. Or 
! w h(-u Salvador Dali came lo pay 
I tribute, with his retinue of syco- 
phants and a couple of leopards. 

| tuner way, at the height of the six- 
: Bridget Riley became sabo- 

I Utfed by her own success. 

I In January 1965, the 34-year-old 
Kdey shot from nowhere to two 
' Tnultaneous exhibitions that were 
■ tv.- buzz of New York. But it wasn’t 
J'- celebrity status Riley was look- 
I ‘°. r - A deeply committed artist 
pn an important optical mission, she 
. oul to realign art with the 
Ih* 0 ?. 0 ? perception, Bruised by 
we adulation, Riley was tormented 
£ toe fear that It would be 20 years 
, anyone looked seriously at 

ne r paintings again. 

k Is getting on for almost double 
wainowand the Abbot Hall Gallery 
Nendal, Cumbria, is about as far 
moved from the international art 
KL“ 11 i8 possible to be. Yet 
ljirian ^ cent ’ ejtclusiv e staging of 
k.-T Freud ’s latest works, this 

vtathS"! Georgian * haa 

Pithily hopscotched into the pre- 


mier league of contemporary gal- 
leries. Having been invited to show 
n mudest selection of current work 
there a couple of years ago, Riley 
loved the -ambience so much that 
she decided to come back ami bring 
her favourite paintings with her. 
Remarkably, this is the first exhibi- 
tion for 25 years specifically lo rep- 
resent die complete life of Riley 
(until January 31). 

The show lias been planned on a 
personal scale, with much of the 
work drawn from the artist's own 
collection. Yet however you choose 
to exhibit the work, it Is obvious 
Riley will never escape the reper- 
cussions of her early success. 

To enter the first room fa to step 
straight back into the 1960s. It's im- 
possible to be surrounded by these 
monochromes, humming from (he 
walls, without the association of 
Minis and models and you-never- 
lmd-it-so-good. In aesthetic terms, 
they are a linear development from 
post-Impre98ionfat inquiries into op- 
tical perception; in sensory terms, 
they're like getting stoned. 

This is why Riley became the one 
British Pop artist who instantly con- 
quered America. Her work had an 
upbeat, instantaneous impact that 
sat more happily alongside Olden- 
berg’s 9oft sculptures and Lichten- 


stein's overblown comic strips than 
ration-buuk era British Pop. 

Throughout the seventies, Riley 
tinkered with two new elements: 
travel and colour. You also novice 
the work becoming steadily more 
painterly and precious. At first, it is 
a surprise to discover just how 
physically unpretentious her most 
famous monochrome paintings are. 
Having become Just a little bit 
scruffy over time, they are mostly 
unframed and unvarnished, with the 
predominant media being enamel 
on board. But when colour came 
into the equation, so did oils and 
often unfeaslbly large canvases. 

It is no surprise, then, to discover 
that the vast acreage of these was 
patiently covered by assistants 
while the artist stood back and pon- 
dered colour harmonies. About 
halfway through the exhibition, the 
initial exhilaration fa replaced by the 
sense of staring at brightly coloured 
garage doors and radiators. 

These transitional paintings look 
like colour studies waiting for fresh 
inspiration to strike. Fortunately, it 
has, over the past decade, as Riley 
has discovered the diagonal It re- 
stores the buzz and infuses a light- 
heartedness Into her recent work 
that enables it to bear any compari- 
son with the sixties sensations, 


LONDON JAZZ FESTIVAL 

John Fordham 

I A / HEN Dave Brubeck 
I / I / stepped up to the micro- 
V V phone at the Royal Festi- 
val Hall 40 years ago, food rationing 
had only recently ended, rock 'n' roll 
had replaced crooners, swing and 
songs about homecoming soldiers, 
and British Jazz was dominated by 
skiffle and Dixieland revivalism. 

Brubeck himself was a controver- 
sial figure. Jazz hardliners hated iiis 
eclecticism, enthusiasm for Euro- 
pean classical and world music de- 
vices, his championing of straight 
composers, and his preference for 
the spotlight of the concert hall to 
the bare bulb of tin? jazz basement. 
Yet. seeing him this month, one 
could not imagine an international 
jazz festival that lacked these fea- 
tures. 

Brubeck was in town for the Oris 
London Jazz Festival, which takes in 
20 venues this year. Haying the 
Festival Hall with a quartet that 
included the British bassist Alec 
Dankworth, In- was one of the hits 
of the week, along with Smith 
African drummer Inn is Mnholo. 
who earlier pul together a manic 
percussion band lo support Iriim- 
lietor Lester Bowie and the remark 
al>h? singer Francme Luce. 

limbeck's impact was quite a sur- 
prise. Not because the 77-year-old 
composer ami pianist hasn't made 
his mark, but because So What's 
New?, the disc of new tunes he was 
promoting, is a little short of 
thrilling. But the quartet displayed 
an eagerness that was initially 
stoked by the fleet and fluent alto 
saxophonist Bobby Militello, who 
stormed tiirough an engaging 
m£I£e of flying Charlie Parkerlsh 
double-time, whistling high notes, 
soul-sax wails and bluesy slurs. 

Two fascinating events in the fes- 
tival confirmed how effectively the 
programming draws the edges to 
the centre. One of the events was a 
howling two-sax blues Jam. The 
other was an indefinable, semi- 
abstract world music set delivered 
to a packed Festival Hall that had re- 
ally come to hear John McLaughlin, 
the headline act. The audience was 
completely won over by strength of 
character and sheer mu9icaUty, 
even though many of them clearly 
had no Idea where the artist in ques- 
tion was coming from. 

The blues Jam was the encore to 


How to make a farce out of Figaro 
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It is beyond argument that 
Miller was right, though the sub- 
stitution was not the main cause 
of my Indignation, The two re- 
surrected arias are by Mozart, 
after all, and not unknownr they 
occasionally crop up in recitals. 
But that 1s what they are — 
recital numbers, concert arias, 
not operatic arias. They show off 
-the singer’s £ac Uityanti range; 
but do not illuminate either 
Susanna’s character or the mood 
of the drama. 

The first of the arias (which 
Mozart wrote for a 1789 revival 
in which Susanna was sung by 
the librettist Lorenzo da Ponte’s 
mistress) is a slight piece, “Un 
moto di gtola”. The second, "AT 
desio di chi t*adora M , is an ambi- 
tious coloratura shbwpiece. But 
it is a world away from the Irony 1 
.and sensuality of^ “DeH, vieni”. 1 


The arias’ curiosity value Is 
beyond doubt, but they should 
never have been proffered in a 
serious production of Figaro. 

And, on the face of it, this is a 
very serious production. Miller 
and his designer Peter Davison 
have remade their outstanding 
1993 Vienna production. They 
have also collected a cast and _ I 
"conductor nsflne as any avail- 
able. In addition to Bartoli’s 
Susanna, die cast has Bryn 
Tbrfel as Figaro; Renee Fleming 
as the Countess, Dwayne Croft 
as the Count and Susanne 
Mentzer as Cherubltao. In the 
pit, James Levine is in charge. 

In al! kinds of ways , this 
Figaro lived up to expectations. 
Terfel Is much more artful lathe 
title role these days, but the as- 
surance of his singing Is uhdi- 
mfnished. Vocally, Fleming is 



Cecilia Bartoll as Susanna 


wonderful as the Counteas. 
Levine’s conducting was exem- 
plary, and this Is one of the best 
Mozart productions Miller has 
ever staged. The problem is . 
Bartoll. She sings her two arias 
brilliantly, but they subvert the ( 
opera and draw attention to the' 


hot young saxophonist Joshua Red- 
man’s Barbican show when Redman 
brought the first-half star Joe Lo- 
vuno bade on stage to swap wailing 
uptempo blues licks, to ecstatic 
ajiplauso. 

Lovano, the bulky Cleveland-born 
saxophonist almost stole the spot- 
light from Redman. Laconic, mclod- 
Icaliy oblique tunes crowded In <m 
each other, and Lovano's solos were 
masterpieces of ambiguous ingenu- 
ity. But Redman’s unaccompanied 
tenor build-up to Summertime was a 
dazzling improvisatory exercise. 
For technical skill, audacity and 
imagination, this pairing was a 
strong cult lender for pick of the 
week. 

The seductive world music per- 
formance was by l\>rlugucsc singer 
Maria Joau — one of the world's 
most riveting vocalists. Joan per- 
forms rarely in the UK but when 
she dues (usually lo crowds who 
have turned up for somebody else), 
jnws drop. 

Working with regular pianist 
Mario Diginha, Joao splices ringing 
operatic falsettos, jabbering percus- 
sive sounds, confidingly whimsical 
lyricism, skewed African hi-life, and 
ferocious free -scat, and her inlcrac- 
liun with In-r partners is both musi- 
cal and balletic. 

M ciAUiUlUN remains a 
phenomenal guitar techni- 
cian, and his powerful band 
harks back to his Malm vishnu Dr- 
eheslm of the lSi70s, a pioneering 
fusion ensemble whose tumultuous 
sound, wall-to-wnll percussion, and 
chattering melody lines were 
echoed by the current outfit. But so 
was the atmospheric work of the 
other legendary ensemble of ja/z- 
rock fusion — Weather Report. As 
well as electric keys, McLaughlin 
had the dry. spiky sound of former 
Miles Daws saxophonist Gary 
Thomas in his lineup, which fur- 
nished several of the most absorb- 
ing episodes. 

Respite could have been found 
the next night at the Barbican, when 
the brilliant pianist Fred Herech 
delivered jazz standards solo In his 
caressingly classicised style, and 
tiie coolly charismatic singer-pianist 
Diana Krali wound her smoky tones 
and swinging keyboard lines 
around American Songbook staples. 
Krall's command of a public space is 
as consummate as Joao's, but she 
does It by manipulating the familiar, 
rather than skydiving into space. 


singer rather than the opera. 

The more Important issue Is 
whether Bartoli’s mezzo Is the 
right voice for Susanna at ail. 

She bas the vocal range, but itis 
significant that, in her first per- 
formances hi sUch an Important 
role, Bartoll opted for novelty 
rather than allowing Jierself to bo 
judged in the role as it exists. 

She often hammed things up, 
breaking up the line with guffaws 
and other vulgar distractions that 
she obviously thought would be 
audience-pteasers. She also 
overacted embarrassingly. It was 
hard not to feel she was deter- 
mined to draw attention to her- 
self at all costs. 

Whatever her merits — which 
arc many — Bartoll does herself | 
no favours by this kind of ego- 
centriclty. Sadly, the star-struck 
audience loved it, and threw 
bouquets at her feet Somewhere 
In; the house, though, someone 
knew and cared enough to boo. 
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A mind as quirkily textured as stilton 


Wormholes: Essays and 
Occasional Writings 
byJohnFowies 
Cape 405pp £18.99 


# are not the slimy homes of 
those creatures which gobble us 
up after we die. They are, John 
Fowles explains, cosmic by-ways, 
“hypothetical interconnections 
between widely separated re- 
gions of space-time", and they 
circuitously link the scattered 
subjects of these essays — 
islands and antiqtrariitnism, 
Kafka and butterflies, the 
Cannes Film Festival and the 
Falklands conflict 


Less abstract worms are never 
far away. He lives in an old 
house with e library of old baokB 
and listens nervously for the 
gnnwing of termites. But he does 
not feel threatened; a writer's 
individuality is, he says, like 
“that ‘noble rot* which we 
esteem in certain fruits, wines 
and cheeses” and the literary 
personality Is made more succ- 
ulent by the invasion of weevils. 

The whimsical pests writhe 
enter tainiugly. Fowles is a com- 
bination of magus and canny 
yokel. He pays tribute to “the 
ancient psyche” and investigates 
the arcane lore of Homeric 
Greece and Saxon Wessex; yet 
for his photograph on the jacket, 
he wears a straw hat and seems 


| Imperfect love 


Here But Not Here: A Love Story 
by Lillian Ross 
Faber 240pp£ 12.99 

O NE DAY George Eliot wrote 
a lei ter to her friend Mrs 
Bray. “If there is any one 
action or relation of my life,” she 
wrote, "which is and always lias 
been profoundly serious, it is my 
relation to Mr Lewes." The action 
was simple: to love him, a married 
man. an editor of the Lender, and to 
then be encouraged by that love, by 
the cares and the cautions of deep 
affection, to make herself into a 
novelist But simple isn't the same 
as easy: theirs was a union without 
legal or social recognition. They 
lived how they could, and they 
made arrangements, and they did 
their vrork with honesty and love. 

Lillian Ross went to work at the 
New Yorker in 1945. She was al- 
ready a good reporter, hut the New 
Yorker wa9 a certain kind of maga- 
zine, and although there were a few 
women around, they were only 
allowed to write "notes", which they 
handed to a rewrite man, who put 
their words through the typewriter 
to make them sound male. A lot of 
the people on the magazine were 
idols to the young Ms Ross. There 
were editors like Katharine White, 
who was dedicated to every sen- 
tence her writers put down, and 
William Shawn, who became the 
editor, and would almost sob if you 
spoke the names of his Javourite 
contributors “ 

“Every morning,” writes Lillian 
Ross, "on my way to West Forty- 
third Street, I couldn't contain my 
excitement over my good fortune to 
have become part of that place." 
The young reporter fell in love with 
her job. And over time, and several 
hurdles, she fell in love with William 
Shawn. Shawn was complicated, not 
only in his manners — shy and 
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ready for an idle afternoon of 
what he calla hedge- poking. 

One wormhole excavates a 
route between these different 
selves, leading from mythopoeia 
to ecology. Fowles cherishes the 
myth of a Green England, an 
unashamed carnal paradise. 
Then, awakening from this misty 
reverie, he writes about our 
need to be respectful custodians 
of this deconsecrated land. 

Fowles’s first novel, The 
Collector, was about a man who 
entraps a desired woman and 
seals her beneath his floor- 
boards. As a boy, the novelist 
himself indulged in this “lethal 
perversion”, though; armed with 
setting-boards, killing-bottles 
and caterpillar cages, he cap- 


tured butterflies, not nubile 
girls. He now condemua the 
habit In all its forms, and admits 
to feeling “an almost metaphysi- 
cal horror before photographs”, 
which freeze warm, mobile life 
as if sealing a fly in amber. He 
hates "the deadness, the fixity — 
or fixingness” of photography. For 
him, it is imperative to delight in 
the wriggling of the worm or the 
fluttering of the moth: he reveres 
“the exiatingness in things". 

Wormholes touchingly con- 
cludes with a stroll through 
Fowlers backyard In Lyme 
Regis, an intact paradise, a 
haven where Mediterranean or- 
chids apotheosise “the recurrent 
green universe”. This large gar- 
den, he modestly notes, "owns 
me — not the reverse". 

Fowles, like his hero D H 
Lawrence, is an unregenerate 
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pagan, a believer In female 


introverted — but also in his charac- 
ter— depressive. regretful, existen- 
tially troubled. 

On top of all that he was married 
with children. But he and Ms Ross 
had similar feelings for one another, 
and they made them last for 40 
years. “Was I a dope?” asks Ross. 
"Was there a vacancy In me? Why 
was I not besel with guilt — or with 
resentment — about the woman 
who remained Bill’s wife?" The an- 
swer to these difficult questions is 
that Shawn and Ross would never 
allow themselves to become adver- 
saries. They wanted to be lovers. ' 
They were open-minded and gentle, 
and never free from a little pain. The j 
same can be said of Mrs Shawn, 
who put up with all this, and who 
had the character to let it be. 

U Ilian Ross has found a way to 
honour every player in this local 
drama. Her love of Shawn was for- 
ever tied to her love of reporting. 
Here she brings the two loves to- 
gether in a book that lights up her 
work, and enlarges our sense of the 
woman behind It, a woman of spir- 
ited devotions. 

Some commentators would ap- 
pear to wish that these good people 
had lived their lives differently, or 
that Lillian Ross had stayed quiet on 
this central relationship of her life. 
But she hns proved herself more 
equitable than her critics, and more 
willing to seek truth in the face of 
convention. “The theoretical for- 
mula for my life that I had automati- 
cally absorbed from my parents", 
she writes, “seemed to have become 
a bit altered, but in the reality of my 
life, 1 felt I was living it anyway. It 
never bothered me that I didn’t have 
a ’Mrs* attached to my name. I never 
thought of myself as a 'mistress’, a 
term that to me still carries with it 
an Image of a heavily mascaraed 
woman in a corny movie, wearing a 
negligee and sitting around sulking 
and painting her fingernails." 

Lillian Ross was not the type: she 
was curious to see what you could 
do as a reporter, and she went out 
to the world and watched. She be- 
came oQe of the best writers the 
magazine ever had. 

In the sixties she adopted a baby, 
Erik, whom she and Shawn rioted 
on. Shawn would read him articles 
from the New Yorker, then he’d fold 
the magazine away, kiss the Rosses 
good night, and walk 10 blocks to 
his other life. It wasn't perfect, but 
they knew that too. Mr Shawn grew 
old knowing it, apd he died knowing 
it But it Is clear from Lillian Ross's 
book: the, life they had wag. glorious 
nonetheless.. 



Ossie Clark in a Celia BlrtweU scarf and Us favourite patchwork belt 

Designs on disaster 
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Marianna MacDonald 

Dianes 1890-1902 
'fby Alma Mahler-Werfel 


T HESE diaries are gripping. I 
They could be read as the 
account of a highly talented 
musician and composer, which they 
are, but their main interest is their 
insight inlo the mind of a beautiful 
young woman nt the turn of the 
century, bursting with sexual pas- 
sion. anil siirromvIM hy miitnrc 
Alma Schindler's diary begins 
when she is 18. living u cultured life 
in Vienna with her sister, mamn. 
and new stepfather. Her father, the 
landscape painter Emile Schindler, Detail from The Tempest by Oscar 


for example, as appallingly raci:i in Vienna with her sister, mamn. 

“She’s a typical Jewess with bii and new stepfather. Her father, the 

skin and 1 suspect halitosis (though landscape painter Emile Schindler, Detail from The Tempest by Osci 

1 never got close enough) " Tn/ is recently dead. She Is the pupil, 

dressed anil went to Henrietta's fa friend or lover of many other slovenly servants, discomfort — | 

a ixirly with her Indian sblcr-in-la* J famous men, including Gustav these are the joys of housework"! 



Kokoschka, depicting die artist with his lover Altnn Mahler 
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Klimt, Alexander Zemlinsky. Oskar and other times struggling with her 


The Ossie Clark Diaries 
edited by Lady Henrietta Rous 
Bloomsbury 402pp C20 

O SSIE CLARK dressed the 
sixties. He wore self-styled 
collarless "Beatles” suits 
long before John, Paul, George or 
Ringo ever thought of such a thing 
arid claimed to have-concetved The - 
miniskirt before either Mary Quant 
or Courrriges got a look in. Name a 
Swinging London celebrity of that 
decade and, for that matter, most of 
the next, and Ossie Clark was. at 
least in part, responsible for their 
look. Whether he turned his hand 
to manipulating body-sculpting 
snakeskin or diaphanous chiffon he 
cut cloth In a way that few others 
have ever been able to before or 
since. 

Then there .^as the David Hock-. 


ney connection, which served to 
add more glamour still to the equa- 
tion. Ossie Clark and his girlfriend, 
the fabric designer Celia BirtweU, 
were inseparable from Hockney 
when Clark and Hockney were at 
the Royal College of Art together in 
the school’s glorious heyday. 

So the Ossie Clark Diaries should 
have been a great moment for 
British fashion. Unfortunately the 
book charts the terribly sad demise 
nprthedesignerrather“lJRan his itife- ' 
teoric rise. Celia Blrtwell, who mar- 
ried Clark in 1969, was wisely 
reluctant to see the Diaries pub- 
lished at all, let alone in their often 
thoroughly unpleasant entirety. Her 
, sons, toe legal recipients of their 
father’s work — spurred on by 
Hockney who , thought the 
designer’s story should be told — 
thought otherwise. 

Ossie Clark condemns himself, at 
great length, rind entirely in his own 
words. .The designer comes across, 
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1ms attended ami men she has en- jungle drums. Klimt's pursuit con- 
slaved. limits throughout her UHli year. "In 

At IX. Alma is in love with the Genoa. I whs standing atone in my 
Painter Klimt, and much of her room. Id. enme in: 'Are you on your 
emotional energy is spent on him. own?' ‘Yes.’ And before I realised it. 
Mama hinted darkly that I he’d taken me in his arms and 
shouldn't walk with Klimt, But tie kissed me. It’s indescribable: lo be 
was so delightful. He'll probably cull kissed for the first time in my life, 
htor this week to collect my fan.” and by the only person in the world 
: Mama knows Klimt is not a serious that I love.” 
i suilo r — he is living with another Proposals follow from various 
: woman. But when she points this besotted men. As she seizes the 
out it scarcely improves Alma's opportunity to kias them, she is try- 
mood: there are distinct echoes of ing to decide her destiny. "I have 
Anne Frank. "Suddenly Mama said, the choice: to be Alex I Zenil insky's] 
»ou don't have any pride whatso- wife — just that — with financial 
wer. You give yourself lo all com- restrictions and a neurotic husband 
ere. Without saying a word, I stood who disdains my music. Or to be 
up and went into the drawing room. Muhr's wife — a life of luxury, re- 
j 1 " Mama have any idea of how spected, honoured, loved, spoiled, 
deeply she’d hurt me?" But — Alex I love. Muhr doesn't 

Alma's moods are as varied as her mean a fig to me. What should I do?" 
^•cial life. Sometimes she is lament- The diaries move inexorably 
JJ? having to do housework ("Tlie toward their climax — maritally, 
°“ our of turpentine, dust, dirt musically, sexually. The great com- 

Ghosts in the machine 


circuitry, (for fear of picking up 
radio signals, however, I opted for a 
plastic one). We still have no dear 
idea how the human brain works. It 
was hardly the Berlitz method, but 
my Italian had become unaccount- 
ably fluent after the injury. Some 
questions about the brain are so 
mysterious, so deeply enigmatic, that 
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. ^Estate 328pp £17.99 questions about the brain are so 

4 r rca mysterious, so deeply enigmatic, that 

j'lEE an unexplained fall, I many scientists simply avoid them, 
lir . ,ad m emergency brain opera- Quirks of the human mind, how- 
hc' n't < ? rlc Rome’9 less salubrious ever, fascinate Dr V S Ramachan- 

tliffi ^ * )een discovered on dran. Phantoms In The Brain is one 

trail i' ^ * 3est Hitchcock of the funniest and most original 

mJS ~ the telephone dangling books on neurology ever written. 

1*,| n . e hQ °k- The caribinieri thought The author is a leader in the field of 

blood 7 C09 ^ e d> Handprints of brain research yet he remains glorl- 

i-un.r 1 j . covere d the walls and ously accessible to the layman, 

ifinsr" . *e ^ where I lay un- (Sandra Blakeslee, a well-known 
fracl it!* 1 *’ j ,r 8 er y for an Impacted American science .writer, has helped 

hatll/fi C re sultant haepiatoma to iron out some of the big words).' 

*ize <7 M 11 cavity the like Richard Dawkins, Rama* 

a nealthy tangerine. chandran continues a tradition of 

Milza m q *S' , ! lly nRnied Dottore scientific writing from Galileo to 

the orw r een ^l w ^° P er fortoed Darwin which vanished earlier this 

i cavitv 'ly 1, caut ^ one d against the century with academic specialis- 
ed tk r ^ m fo*fog some bone ation. It is only recently that science 

4 than hpr "l 5 ' ess thick-skulled has become, in publishing terms, 

Ha cjktar 0 '! e ‘ he said, and suggested sexy and pop again; , - . ,, ■ 

Plate to protect my neural Written -with humility and lnteltl- 


jxiser Mahler proposes. "I don't 
know what tu think, how iu think — 
whether 1 love him or not — 
whether I love the director of the 
« ipera. the wonder (ul conductor or 
the man. And his :irl leaves me cnld. 
so dreadfully cold. In plain words: I 
don't believe in him as a composer. 
Anil I'm expected to hind my life to 
this man." Three weeks later she 
gels a letter lr< mi Mahler informing 
her that if she is lo be his wife she 
must slop composing. "My heart 
missed a bent! My first reaction was 
to give him up. I had to weep — tor 
then 1 understood that 1 loved him. 
'Ibis morning 1 reread his letter — 
and suddenly I felt such wnrmlli. 
What if 1 were to renounce liny 
music] out of love tor him? He's 
right l must live entirely for him, 
and to make him happy." 

They set a date. “This evening 
the bomb dropped. In bold letters 
it stood in the papers. ‘Mahler 
engaged.' ... He was very pul out. 
Everywhere my beauty, niy youth &. 
my musical talent are stressed." 
There are 90 days until the wed- 
ding, and she gets more wound up. 
"ITodayl he let me feel his mas- 
culinity — his vigour — and It was a 
pure, holy sensation, such as I never 
would have expected . . . Nobody 
knows how I long for him. I'm wear- 


gent generosity, Phantoms In The 1 
Brain grips from start to finish. The j 
book is based on Ramachsndran's 
own experiences with neurological | 
patients and takes ua to the limit of 
scientific inquiry. A man loses his 
arm in a motorbike crash yet contin- 
ues to feel it moving. Another 
patient experiences orgasm in his 
(amputated) foot during sex. 

Instead of dismissing these con- 
ditions as mere clinical curiosities, 
Ramachandran believes they pro- 
vide valuable insight into how the 
human brain operates, 

In response to injury, says Rama- 
chandran, the brain reorganises and 
re-maps itself, altering the circuitry 
which most neuroscientists still 
believe was laid down In foetal life. 
Lord Nelson experienced the most 
compelling phantom limb pain after 
the loss of his right arm; his neural 
connections were creating a new 
script, trying to make sense of the 
pain of tlie injury. 

Another of Raipncbandran’s pa- 
tients developed a blind spot in foe 
visual field after a catastrophic head 
Injury, When he looked directly at 
the lavatory sign .WOMEN he failed 
to see the “W* and "O” and entered 
with embarrassing consequences. 


ing my hair loose — he loves it that 
way — and our bodies cried out fur 
un ton. Oh, to bear his child!" 

The enlrv for New Year's Hay 
lsitrj is like n Homy James novel. *'l 
called im Gustav, He gave me his 
body — & 1 let him touch in-- with 
his hand. Stiff ami upright stood his 
vigour. Hi- carried me to the sofa, 
laid me gently down and swung 
himself over me. Then, just as I felt 
him |»HtelraU*. he lost all strength. 
He laid his head on my breast, shat- 
tered — and almost wept fur 
shame." The last enlry is on 16 Jan- 
uary. "For a long while I've been 
truly happy. Bill everything has 
changed. He wants me different, 
completely different. Ami that's 
what 1 want as well. But when I'm 
on my own, my other, vain self rises 
to the surface and wants to be let 
free. 1 let myself go. My eyes shine 
with frivolity — my mouth utters 
lies, streams of lies. And he senses 
it, kuows it. I must cast out my other 
soul. The one wliich has so far ruled 
must be banished. 1 must strive to 
become a real person, let every- 
thing happen to me of its own ac- 
cord." And so the diary ends. 

If you would like to order this book 
at the special price of £21 contact 
CultureShop (see page 32) 


In the Roman hospital where I lay 
recuperating, a Tunisian called 
Mustah was not right In the head 
after a car crash. Mustah believed 
his mother and sister had been re- 
placed by duplicates who looked ex- 
actly like his real siblings. Was he 
suffering from Capgras’a delusion, a 
colourful syndrome caused by 
damage to zones in the brain which 
specialise in face and object recogni- 
tion? Some neural damage is darkly 
hilarious. In 1931, relates Ramach- 
andran, a London plumber attended 
his mother’s funeral only to start 
giggling as die gravediggers low- 
ered her coffin. Eventually he stag- 
gered off among the gravestones 
loudly guffawing. That evening the 
same plumber died of severe arach- 
noid haemorrhage. Brain damage 
that sets ua giggling Inappropriately 
is usually located, says Ramachan- 
dran, in the hypothalamus area, 
i Dr Ramachandran la, to be con- 
gratulated for writing thrlllingly 
about the deep architecture of our 
most mysterious organ. In every 
respect, this Is a. superb introduction. 

If you would tike to order this book 
at the special price of £1 4.99 i 
contact CultureShop (see page 32) 


BOOKS 33 

Dark and 
disturbing 


The Love of a Good Woman 
by Alice Munro 

Chalto & Wlndi/s 339pp £14.99 

A LICE MUNRO’S first collec- 
f\ tion of stories was published 
30 years ago. She bus written 
nine books, mul her Selected 
Stories came out two years ago 
to rapturous reviews. With 
Eudnrn Welly, Grace Puley, and 
Nadine Gordimer (and, more re- 
cently, Lorrie Moore) she Is one 
of the finest femnlc short-story 
writers of our time. Hut, because 

writer, she runs the risk of being 
taken too quietly, treated too 
mildly. Ah, her admirers sigh, 
"henutifur, “perfection", 
“miraculous*’. Yes. But what 
they also need to any of Tlie Love 
Of A Good Woman is that these 
absorbing mid brilliant stories 
are extremely disturbing, and 
lake us into dark places. 

Several of them slowly un- 
cover a hidden net of violence, 
an accident that scars far life, a 
had secret, the bre aking of a 
marriage, an irreparable loss. 

Tile sc grotesque secrets emerge \ 
from sol -ups where there is a 
claustrophobic over-proximity, ! 
frustration or concealment: j 

“o collaboration in a silence.” 

In the title story, die corpse of 
a small-town optometrist is ; 

found in his csr in an icy river by i 
a gang of boys. Through a won- 
derfully delicate balancing act 
between two narratives (Munro 
loves doing this), the secret 
story of his murder is revealed 
to the nurse of a dying woman, 
who finds her Imagination un- 
bearably infected by her patient. 

In another story, a woman and 
her grandchildren happen on a 
horrible household deep in the 
country on the Lake Huron 
shore; there’s a sense of danger 
narrowly averted. In another, a 
S’oung girl Is nearly burnt alive 
trying on the wedding dress that 
belongs to the wife of her 
mother’s lover — an accident 
which partly happens because of 
her confused, tormented rela- 
tionship to the three adults. In 
these constricting family homes, 
the malevolent vindictiveness of 
some of Munro 's characters can 
take your breath away- 

These are accounts of a 
provincial, rural or small-town 
Canada still locked in its repres- 
sive, colonial past: the past of 
Munro’s own childhood, which 
9he is drawn back to in book 
after book, Some of these char- 
acters escape into the future, 
like the daughter who, because 
of her accident with the wedding 
dress, becomes independent of 
her messy family, acquiring a 
"sober, victorious feeling” of 
being on her own. But Munro 
prefers to hold them on tlie edge 
of a change, to leave them caught 
up in memory and regret. One of 
her most eloquent strategies is 
to make her stories seem to 
move both backwards and for- 
wards, to be at once anticipatory 
and elegiac, beginning "the pri- 
vate work of storing and secret- 
ing, deciding on his own what 
should be preserved and how, 
and what these things were going 
to mean to him. In his unknown 
future’*. 





G IVEN its classic combina- 
tion of endless sunshine and 
glorious beaches it’s not dif- 
ficult to see why developers tar- 
geted Portugal's south coast as a 
holiday playground for northern 
Europeans. Today the region 
known as the Algarve absorbs the 
lion's share of the $2 billion that the 
country has earned annually from 
tourism since the 1980s. And who 
would want to deny one of Western 
Europe’s least wealthy countries 
such a welcome revenue? 

Yet, equally, few would argue that 
this development has not exacted an 
aesthetic and environmental price 
on the Algarve. Small fishing ports 
whicli once nitaaicu uruiuiu meir 
natural deepwater harbours have 
spread across vast swaths of the 
coast in ranks uf mass-produced 
villas or apartments. Barren head- 
lands that previously commanded 
sweeping views over the Atlantic 
now bristle with high-rise hotels, 
while a major holiday centre such as 
Lagos appears as an immense 
panorama of white-stuccoed con- 
crete. By night, from across the bay. 
the place is a fantastic pageant of 
twinkling lights: by day it has o pow- 
erful and glistening presence like a 
mass of well-oiled muscle. 

But the deepest impression left 
by our visit was not of tourism's 
deseemtion of a traditional land- 
scape, but the striking juxtaposition 
of modern and medieval elements. 
This spirit of the past resides less in 
the architecture of the Algarve's 
historic towns as in its countryside, 
where the landscape is a patchwork 
of tiny walled orchards. Four trees 
— carob, fig, olive and almond — 
predominate in these groves. Even 
right in the heart of the tourist cen- 
tres. wherever there is a vestige of 
the original ground, these trees are 
still growing, throwing out blos- 
soms each spring and fruits each 
autumn. 

They reflect a pattern of agricul- 
tural production in the Algarve that 
dates back to the Muslim occupa- 



tion in the early Middle Ages. In fact 
the region's name derives from the 
Arabic Al-gharb — "the West". 
These Yemeni settlers had a sophis- 
ticated knowledge of dry cultivation 
and were perfectly equipped to , 
make the poor stony soils of the 
region bloom with their new trees. 

Of these oriental introductions it 
is perhaps the evergreen carob that 
makes the largest mark on the 
autumn landscape. Their canopies 
of small, round, tough, holly-green 
leaves scoop out deep wells of 
shadow on the baked Mediter- 
ranean hillsides and are apparently 
much favoured by livestock because 
of their relief from the burning sum- 
mer sun. No carob tree ever died of 
thirst, and the local farmers say they 
live for ever, thriving on land where 
no other commercially valuable tree 
would grow. They also produce an 
abundant crop of bean pods, known | 
as St John’s bread, whose flesh is 
rich In protein and sugars and a 


highly valued cattle feed. Even the 
people once toasted and ate them, 
or processed them for both a sweet 
syrup and a reputedly good brandy. 
Tile seeds are of such consistent 
size they were used as a measure- 
ment of weight (hence the "carat" 
for assessing gold). 

Islam's other great gift to the area 
is the fig. One particular local 
variety, an oblong black fruit with 
yellow flesh, was once famous 
throughout Europe. The fig tree is 
cropped four times over the late 
summer, the first harvest having 
the highest commercial value. Even 
in the 12th century, the Muslim 
scholar Edrisi commented on their 
exquisite flavour and described how 
they were exported throughout the 
West. Now the only fruits remaining 
on the trees are hard and inedible, 
but the trees’ yellowing foliage still 
swims with a rich, sugary odour, re- 
minding us of what has passed and 
what will come again. 


5 Manchester 
United^ football 
ground (3,8) 

7 Nimble (4) 

8 Purple or violet 
gemslone (8) 

9 Game — insect 

£7) 

1 1 Weil — treated 
(5) 

13 Strange — 
card-game (5) 

14 Odd (7) 

16 Violent criticism 
(8) 

17 Courage needed 
— by chickens (4) 


' 1 Whirlpool (4) 

2 Small cask for 
fresh water — or 
seawater? (7) 

3 Frequently (5) 

4 Fading breeches 
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10 Graveyard (8) 
12 Experience (7) 

16 Crest (5) 

17 Dress (4) 


/ V brought off a golden English 
under-I8 double in the world youth 
championships for boys and girls at 
Oropesa del Mar this month. It was 
England's best result in these com- 
petitive events, which are normally 
dominated by the former Soviet 
Union and China. 

Sheldon, aged 18, of Manchester, 
is already an England women’s 
international, but her 9/11 was still 
a fine score and included wins 
against all her main rivals. She is 
presently in India, trying to emulate 
Harriet Hunt who won the world 
imder-20 girls' title last year. Javan ka 
Houska, the European U20 bronze 
medallist, also plays in Calicut with 
help from Saitek. and this trio’s ris- 
ing talent provides a blight outlook 

Pert, aged 17, did astonishingly 
well. The Oakham School sixth- 
farmer whs unbeaten by five strong 
IMs, took the gold medal from a 
Russian on tie-break with 8#/ 11. 
was awarded his International Mas- 
ter title, and had a rating perfor- 
mance of nearly 2650, the level of an 
61ite grandmaster. Oakham, where 
Pert won a scholarship, enhanced 
its growing reputation as one of the 
world's best chess academies. 

R Goletianl (Georgia) v R Sheldon 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 d3 gG 4 g3 
Bg7 5 Bg2 dG 6 0-0 e5 7 c3 
Nge7 8 Nh4 0-0 9 f4 exf4 10 
gxf4 15 1 1 Na3 Kh8I Frees g8 for 
the B. 12 Be3 Be0 13 Qel Qd7 
14 Nf3 Rab8 15 Ng5 Bg8 16 
Rf3 h6 17 Rh3 b5 18 Nc2 a5 
19 b3 Nd81 The best move of the 
game, halting White’s attack. 20 c4 
Ne6 21 Bd2 b4 22 Rh4 fce4 23 
dxe4 Nxg5 24 fcg5 h5 25 Rdl 
Nc0 26 Qe2 Nc5 27 Ne3 Be6 
28 h3 Kg8 29 Nfl Qf7 30 Bf4 
Qe7 31 Ng3 Rxf41 This wrecks 
White’s defences. 32 Rxf4 Qxg5 
33 Qf2 h4 34 Ne2 Bxh3 35 
Rxd0 Bg4 36 Rd2 b3 37 Qxc5 
Nf3+ 38 Bxf3 Qxc5+ 39 Nd4 
Bxd4+ 40 Khl Bxf3+ 41 Re- 
signs. An important win against last 
year’s champion. 


Quick crossword no. 446 I Bridge Zla Mahmood 


Last week’s solution 


uuuau^noiaaa 
0 a □ a h □ e 
□QQEJanHQB □□□ 

□ 0 □ □ H a 
C1DHEK3 □□□HDOa 

a □ q a □ a 
□aaQaa □□□□□a 
a a anna 
QEaaaQa 

□ □ a a u i_ 
□□□ □acjanmHBQ 

□ q n a □ a a 
□□□□□□naaaa 


1/ If in a good contract or a terrible 
one? You may think this an odd 
question — of course, you’d prefer 
to be in a good contract, since you 
will have more chance of getting a 
plus score by making it But from 
the point of view of the effort you 
have to put in, it’s often a lot easier 
to be in a terrible contract, since 
these are a great deal easier to play. 
A good contract will offer many 
plausible alternative lines, and 
choosing the right one is often diffi- 
cult, while in a terrible contract, you 
just have to shut your eyes and pray 
for a miracle. That was South's posi- 
tion on this deal from rubber 
bridge. He picked up these cards: 

4AQ987VNone4KJ92#AQ63 

and heard his partner open IV. He 
responded the obvious 14, and was 
raised to 2* by North. Now, you or I 
might explore scientifically with a 
bid of 34, or perhaps 34, but this 
South had no time for such niceties. 
Fortified by an optimistic outlook 
on life and his third glass of cham- 
pagne, he settled matters with a 
jump to 64 and awaited the dummy. 
It was not exactly the stuff of 
dreams: 


S Fedorchuk (Ukraine) v N Pen 

1 e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 Nd2 NIB 4 
e5 Nfd7 5 Bd3 c5 6 c3 Ncfl 7 
Ne2 cxd4 8 cxd4 f6 9 exfB NxfB 
10 Nf3 Bd0 11 0-0 Qb0 12 Nc3 
0-0 13 Bg5 Ng4 14 Bh4 Nh6 
15 Bg3 Bxg3 16 hxg3 Nf5 17 
Bxf5 Rxfij 18 Na4?I 18 Qd2 is 
dark-square thematic. Qb4 19 Rd 
Qd6 20 Nc5 b6 21 Nd3 Ba6 22 
Qa4 Bc4 23 b3 Bxd3 24 Rxc0 
Qf8! With White's army offside. 
Black goes for the king. 25 RfcI 
Be4 26 Qn6 Rxf3! 27 Rc8? 27 
gxR draws. Rxf21 For if 28 RxJ8* 
RaxfS threatens Rxg2+ and Rxa2+. 
28 Kh2 Bxg2 29 Rxa8 Bfl+ 30 
Resigns. 



Robert Huebner v Tigran Petrosian. ! 
Biel interzonal 1976. One of the d» j 
sic grandmaster blunders. A win for j 
Huebner would have made him a 
world title candidate and knocked j 
out his Soviet rival. The German 
crowd were rooting for their compa- 
triot in the Swiss town, so when | 
many of them saw the right move for 
While they began discussing it 
loudly. But Huebner kept his eyes 
fixed on Black’s threatened QxW*. 
and chose 1 g3?P The audience 
groaned, and Petrosian went on to 
win. What should White have played? 

No 2550: 1 Qg2 Re8 2 Qf2! Threat 
2 Rg8+ and 3 Qxh4. Re4 Guards the 
Q. 3 Qf5 Re6 If Re8 4 Rg4 Qxh2 5 
Qxf6+. 4 Qd5 Threats 5 Qa8+ and 
Qd8+. Re8 5 Qxf7 and wins. 


Laura Davies 
crowns day 
t of triumph 

Guardian Reporters 

L AURA Davies rounded off an 
all -conquering day for British 
1 golfers last Sunday after Nick 
Faldo and David Carter had 
teamed up to win the World Clip, 
Lee Westwood and David Howell 
carried off titles in Japan nnd 
Australia, and the Great Britain 
and Ireland team took the world 
men's amateur team champi- 
onship in Chile. 

Davies held her nerve for a 
final round of 69 in Las Vegas to 
finish on 277, 1 1 under par and 
win die PageNet Tour 
Championship, the final event of 
the season, by four strokes and 
clinch the first prize of 
1 $215,000. The victory ended 
» 20 barren months in the United 

States for the world No 1 , whose 
fnthcr Dave broke down in tears 
ns he watched her triumph, four 
shots abend of the Americans 
Pat Hurst and Branriie Burton 
nnd Australia’s Knrrie Welib. 

Faldo had promised to make 
amends for England never hav- 
ing won llie World Cup title since 
(he competition started In 1954. 
and It was his strength that took 
him nnd Carter to a two-stroke 
Min in Auckland. 

But it was Carter who made 
sure of victory with a closing- 
hole birdie as he went round in a 
l ; four-under 68 to Faldo’s 69, to 1 



Fowler punishes 
Collymore folly 


Gripping stuff . . . Carter celebrates with Faldo after their World 
Cup of Golf victory for England in Auckland 


take them to an eight-under 568. 

Westwood shot a one-under- 
par 70 to win the Dunlop 
Phoenix in Tokyo by three 
strokes with a 13-under total of 
271 — his second straight tour- 
nnment victory. The 25-year-old 
picked up $375,000 for the vic- 
tory — the largest winner’s 
cheque on the Japanese Tour. 

It was his seventh win in the 
nine tournaments in which he 
has been in contention this year. 
Westwood said: “I’ve been 
focused and mentally strong all 


week. Now I'm going off for 
some karaoke." Darren Clarke of 
Northern Ireland finished sec- 
ond on 274 after a level-par 7 1 . 

Howell won the Australian PGA 
Championship in Sydney. He led 
by six shots going into the last 
round, and won by seven. "It 
was n dream wuy to win," he said. 

In Santiago, the Great Britain 
and Ireland amateurs won the 
Elsenhower Trophy for a fourth 
time in the tournament’s 40-year 
history, by four strokes from 
Australia. 


I | Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 

f England find winning form again 

A FTER three indifferent nerfor- I area and blasted his drive hicrh be- I day match at I 


play was exemplary. Instead 
taking the 9pade finesse, he rultfj 
dummy’s diamond and exited win 
ace and another spade. This was 01 
full deal: 


West led the ten of hearts. How 
would you plan the play? 

South’s first thought was to win 
the opening lead In dummy and fi- 
nesse the queen of 9pades, hoping 
for East to have the doubleton king. 
But even if this occurred, he would 
be stuck In hand after drawing 
trumps, and would need favourable 
positions in both hearts and clubs to 
succeed. So, he won the heart lead 
and boldly played three more 
rounds of the suit, discarding all his 
diamonds. Both opponents followed 
all the way In hearts, so South was 
still in the dummy, haring lost no 
tricks. How would you now have 
continued? ... 

As I said earlier, good contracts 
present declarer with a number of 
options, and careful Choices haveto 
be made. Once South had got rid'of 
all his diamonds on hearts, he was 
suddenly In a good contract, and his 


West won the king of apadej bu[ 

could do nothing -a diamond^ 

would allow South to rufftad^. 
while discarding a club ^ 

Another club would be lljow 
the fifth heart, and the du « 
would ensure the slam. A ^ 

from West would leave the de^ 

powerless when the nine P ^ 
from dummy. It A i^|y 
udlovely bidding— but itvras loveg 

piay. J 


*Amanccs by England’s first- 
cnoice team in the Euro 2000 
qualifiers, a aide made up largely of 
beat an experienced and 
. ^ Cttch Republic side 2-0 in an 
i m1 *™alional friendly at Wembley. 

Thf England irregulars found the 
r od antJ for m which had deserted 
the more established team since the 
.°™. Cu P. and even showed a bit 
5 l The Czechs ’ ^beaten in 10 
matches and fielding seven of the 
««mtliat had tost the Euro 96 final 
ik 1 mb,e y. did enough to prove 
■ *! T pedigree but faded disappoint- 
E . n 8land took the lead in the 
-no minute after a Darren Ander- 
^ eat ^ etr Kouba cotnpre- 
^ ^9th minute Glenn 
ales men were two up, the goal 
kmc coming from Paul Merson. 
p ‘! e . L ?? clls were kept In the 
i.‘ 7, Kouba, who twee denied 

i „hi *7 . efore rt,e hour to keep the 
Two instinctive saves 

^JX Marty " ensured E,,g - 

iti!i°Mv trn h^hmd recovered twice 
. '“ f"? behind Moldova to draw 
Euro 2000 qualifier m 
u2 T*"* * Windsor- Park, 
wwl Moldovans’ opening 

fulLhL'u 23rd minute when 
SO*** K^dsr was caught 
08 Ylaclimlt ' Gaidamas- 
I Alan pS? , n front of him to beat 
l him k l Wfls not unt ^ W Jtun- 

l^rel.UM.ne.h.MheWri. 

JpowSL l re8 P° ns e, Iain Dowie 
jji Tk p * home a downward header. 

lora mn ■head.iwJn 

L — rclled into the Irish penalty 


area and blasted his drive high be- 
yond the keeper. Another come- 
back was needed and Neil Lennon 
supplied it, scooping in a Kennedy 
header in the 64th minute. Although 
the Moldova side were reduced to 
10 men for the last 25 minutes after 
Aiexandru Curtianu was sent off. 
the Irish could not find the winner. 

In Group Eight, Yugoslavia 
striker Predrag Mijatoric dented the 
Republic of Ireland’s hopes of quali- 
fying when his goal in Belgrade was 
enough to give his country a win- 
ning start to their campaign. 

T ORRENTIAL rain came to Eng- 
land's rescue on die final day of 
the first Ashes Test in Brisbane. 
Australia dominated the match from 
tiie outset with a commanding first 
innings total of 485. After England’s 
response of 375, Australia followed 
with a lightning 237 for 3 declared, 
setting England an unlikely run 
chase of 348 town. 

1 After a steady start, led by Mark 
Butcher and Nasser Hussain, wickets 
started to tumble to the spla of Stuart 
MacGill and Mark Waugh, nnd when 
bad light, followed by a tropical 
downpour, ended play early, England 
were clinging to the ropes at .179 lor 
6. Australia's fast bowler, Glenn 
McGrath, was man of the match with 
six for.85 in the first innings. 


S OUTH AFRICAN captain Han- 
sle Cronje, with an unbeaten 
■158, led Free State to an.astonlshing 
two-wicket victory, over ..the West 
Indies on the final ddy of their four- 


day match at Bloemfontein. Die 
home side were bowled out for 67 in 
their first Innings in reply to the 
visitors’ total of 316. But they fought 
back to dismiss the West Indies 
for 188 the second time round and 
went on to score the 438 needed for 
victory — the highest successful 
fourth innings total by a South 
African team against a touring side. 


n holders besieged Manchester I 
United's directors at the club's 
annual general meeting which ex- 
posed deep antipathy to the pro- 
posed $1 billion takeover by BSkyB. 
Speakers accused the club's chair- 
man. Sir Roland Smith, and chief ex- 
ecutive Martin Edwards of trying to 
“sell out" to Rupert Murdoch's com- 
pany, and pleaded for a change of 
heart over their backing for the 
deal. The meeting was the first 
chance for shareholders to vent 
their feelings over the takeover, 
now referred to the Monopolies & 
Mergers Commission and oil hold 
until next year. 

K NOWN football hooligans will 
be banned from travelling to 
inntches abroad even if they have 
never been, convicted In the courts, 
junctor fresh government curbs pn 
hooliganism, The package of mea- 
sures, billed as the Government’s 
itoughest ' assault yet on football- 
related offences, will target not only 
rowdies but touts selling tickets on 
the black market and fans chanting 
racist abuse on the terraces 


A STON VILLA are beginning 
to look like the man who 
built his house on sand. If 
the challenge of John Gregory’s 
team tor Lite championship is to 
amount to anything more than a 
nine-week wonder they will surely 
have to re-dig their founcLnlinns- 
They also need to reassess the 
true worth to the side of Stan Colly- 
more, whose outrageous foul cm 
Liverpool's Steve Darkness at Villa 
Park last Saturday and subsequent 
second yellow card and dismissal 
for n retaliatory shove on Michael 
Owt'ii, who had tackled him knee- 
high, confirmed the maverick 
tendencies of this talented but 
wayward player. 

Collyinore's over-ill e-top lunge 
saw Darkness carried off with diini- 
ngetl knee ligaments. Happily the 
incident did nut spoil tin* Premier- 
ship's most entertaining spectacle of 
tile season so far; helped, it must be 
said, by mutually inept defending. 
Tlw masterful finishing of Robbie 
I Fowler dominated ;m exhilarating 
exhibition of attacking football from 
both teams and inspired Liverpool 
lu the victory which ended the 
league leaders’ 12-mutch unbeaten 
Premiership record. 

A shan) header that owed 
everything to anticipation and posi- 
tioning, n shot polled with a pool 
hustler's assurance and a first touch 
to make his third goal a formality 
confirmed Fowler as one of the 
country's most dangerous strikers. 

Yet Villa, despite conceding two 
goals in the first six minutes, might 
have saved or even won the match 
had the skill and vision of Paul Mer- 
son been backed by a return to the 
defending which saw them let in a 
similar number in their first nine 
league games. 

"Strikers win matches, defenders 
win championslups," Gregory had 
declared after Villa forced an effi- 
cient scoreless draw at West Ham 
earlier in the season. Since then the 
truth of those words has, quite liter- 
ally, been brought home to him. His 
team have now conceded nine goals 
in three matches at Villa Park. 


Football Results 


Aston Villa 2. Liverpool 4; Blackburn 0, 
Southampton 2; Derby 0. West Ham 2; 


Celia Vigo, whose 3-1 win ended 
Villa's interest ill the Uela Cup, first 
exposed a flaw in Gregory’s defence, 
and here Paul Ince caught it ball- 
WAlching at a corner as he headed 
]M5t Michael Oakes after two min- 
utes. liver pool, like Vigo, then pro- 
ceeded to lour Villa's cover to 
ribbons with a quality of passing 
and movement which bemused Ugo 
Ehiogu and preyed on the inexperi- 
ence «»f the 17-year-nkl Gareth Burry. 

Yet 1 he problem fur Villa lay 
equally in midfield where, wit hi ml 
the sus|>etulcfl Inn Taylor, they sim- 
ply could not cope. Villa have been 
selling the pace primarily 1 1 in nigh 
their ability in hold narrow leads, 
but since Dion Dublin's arrival from 
Coventry, Gregory’s decision In sac- 
rifice numbers in midfield lu aennii- 
iiiudiile bulb Dublin and Collymnre 
iipfniiil has upset the town's balance. 

Wlu-reas Cully mure is ['lullignie. 
Dublin continues to prosper. Having 
hit a post in the first half hi- kept 
Villa in tin- game at 21 early in ihe 
second with an excellent goal, beat- 
ing David Janies with a iierlWlly 
struck shot on the turn. 

After Fowler restored Liverpool’s 
Iwo-gnal lend Dublin lapped in an- 
other from Collyinore’s tow cross, 
only tor Fowler to complete his li.il- 
triek three minutes later. Even with 
lU men. after Collyinore’s depar- 
ture. Villa might still have den id I 
Liverpool victory had James not 
pushed Dublin's penally ixist a |«»t. 

James had been penalised for 
bringing down Julian Joachim. 
Within a minute Phil Babb appeared 
to repeat the foul but the referee 
Peter Jones did not award a second 
penalty. This leniency hardly com- 
pared with the yellow card shown to 
Collymore after his challenge on 
Harkness when practically everyone 
was expecting red. 

A one-match ban means Colly- 
more will miss Villa's next home 
game, against Manchester United, 
on December 5. Four days later 
they travel to Chelsea, and Arsenal 
are at Villa Park the following 
Saturday. By then we should all 
have a better Idea of what the pre- 
Christmas pretenders, and their 
manager, are made of. 


Exeter 0. Sh/ewsbuiy 1 ; L Oiieni 2, Branilord 1 ; 
Mansfleid 5, Bamat 0; Scarborough 1 , 
Harttep&d 2. Seuntfiorpe 3, HuU 2: Southend 1. 
Plymouth 0; Swansea 2, Cardin 1 ; Torquay 0. 


Coventry 0; SheWWed 3 Wan Utd i; Spurs 2. Leading poattiomt 1 .Halifax (19-35); 


8); 2. Men Uld (13-25]; 3. Arsenal (14- 


Huddarsfieid 2, Bradford City 1 ; Ipswich 0. 
Bolton 1; Oxford 2. Pol vale 1 ; Portsmouih 2. 
WBA \ . QPR 1 . Shelf Uld 2: Sunderland 2, 
Barnsley 3; Swindon 2, C Palace 0; Tramwra 

1 . Norwich 3; Watford 4. Crewe 2; Wolves 3, 
Birmingham 1. 

Leading positions! I, Sunderland (19-40J, 

2. Watford (20-36}; 3. rpswlch (1 9-35). 

Seoond Division 

Blackpool 0, Preston 0; Bournemouth 6. 

Burnley 0; Fulham 2. Chesterfield 1 ; Lincoln 2, 
Luton 2; Macdesflald 1. Walsall 1; Man C 0, 
GHUngham 0: Miitwan 1 . Bristol F1 1 ; 
Northampton D; Notts Co 1 ; Colchester 3; 
Okflam 3. Wrwdom 2; Stoke 2. York 0; Wtgen 0. 
WycombaO. 

Leading positional 1, Stoke (1 9-40); 

2. FiJham (1 7-39j; 3. Walsall (1 0-36). 

Third Division ” 

Brighton O.HaStax 1; Cambrtdge 2, Daringlon 1; 
CartsteO, Rotlraihajn 0; Chesler 1 , Rochdale 1; 


2, Scunthorpe (19-33); 3, Cambridge (10-33) 


Dundee U 0, Dundee 1. Hearts 2, Dunfermline 1: 
Kilmarnock 0, Malfierweil 0. 

Leading positional 1. Rangers (15-30); 

2. Kilmarnock (15-25): 3. Celtic (15 23). 


Hibernian 2; Ralth 2. Stranraer 0: St Mirren 0. 


Queen Slh 0. Eaat Fife 0; Stirling A 3. Forlar 1 


3; Dumbarton P, Monlrose P; E Stirling 1 . 
Queens Pk 1 ; Sterihouesmulr 1 , Berwick 2. 
Leading positional 1. Roas County (16-36); 
2, Brechh (16-33); 3. Slenhousemui (16-27). 









